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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


This little book, All About Delhi, han been com¬ 
piled with great care to meet the wants of all those ■ 
visiting the City diuing the coming cold weather 
in connection with the Coronation Durbar of 
His Impenal Majesty King George V. It 
is intended to be a concise and compact Vade 
Mecum. The illustrations, thiity-six in num¬ 
ber, liav^e been chosen with care, and will,. 
it is hoped, add to its usefulness. The book 
does not pretiOnd to any very grea t oiiginality, 
the matter being largely drawn from the 

stfindiiid writers on the history, anthpiities and 
architectui'iil glories of Delhi. in the fust 
(diapter an attempt is made to throw some 
fresli light on the earliest histoiy of the City with- 
the aid of the Hindu epic, the Mahubfuirata, a 
subject least touched upon by wi iters on Delhi so 
far. Even Mr. Fanshawe, whom no wi-iter on the 
City can to any extent neglect, has appirently 
nothing to say on its earliest histoiy'. He is more 
conceined with tlie Mutiny period than with any 
other in particulai-, though his desciiptions of 
the great mosques, palaces and other stuctuml 
luoniiments of Delhi are of the highe.st interest. 
All these have been largely utilised in the present 
volume, and the compiler would heie take the 
opportunity of recoiding his great indebtedness 
to Mr. Fanshawe’s work. Of not less value to. 
him has bt^en CJapt. Trotter's lAfe of Nicholson, 
which has Vieen laid under contiibution in the- 
chapter on the Storming of Dellii. As legai-ds 
the princijial architectuiul monuments of the City, 
Dr. Fergusson’s History of Indian and 
ArchiteotifA*e has been of the greatest use. Of 
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ijfKidern d(^^c^ipti<)lls of tlie City, Mr. Percival 
Landoji’s pon picture in liis well-known work 
VncLer the San will, we have no doubt, be read 
with interest. The la,te Mi', W. Steeven's word 
pictine in liis book on India will be pronounced to 
be even niori* notable iii that it happens to l>e the 
only sketch of the present city which attempts to 
«xivo a kuleidosco])ie view of it. A gtKxl account 
of the Mutiny and all ihe places connected- 
with it has also heen inchaled in the present volume 
and foi* tills tlie author is iinlclited to the works of 
Ml'. Fanshaweand Capt. Trotter already referj'ed to, 
and to Mr. Kt*rr's From idtarimj (Jross to Delhi^ 
and to General Sir Hugh Gough's' OUl lUeworiei^i. 
The succinct account of tlic “Mutiny Sites” 
given in this book is takcui from Mr. Keyiiolds- 
Balhs Toivnst's India ^ a. bocik that deserves to 
be better known. To tiid the visitor in his 
peregriiiiitious round tlie c'it\ a concise Gazetteer 
has also been inchidiai. A few statistical and 
other details have been taken from the revised 
hnperial (Gazetteer of India. 

Comprehensive chajiters on the two previous 
Durha/rs held at Delhi Iia\'e also heen added not 
only to giv(‘ .some idea of tlieiii to those privi¬ 
leged to witness the coming ev(3nt, but also to 
enhance tin* value of the present publication as a 
book of refoj‘enc(\ The detailed pi’ograinme 
recently announced by the (lovernment of India 
has, besides, been printed at the end of the 
volume. 


2st September^ 1011. 


The Author. 



ALL ABOUT DELHI 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HINDU KINGS. 

Opinion is divided as to the derivation of the 
name of Delhi, hut there is no iloubt that 

it is not the oldest name of the town that 

firet came into existence in its noighhourhood. 
This was the town of Indraprastha, said 

to have been founded by Yudhishtira, the 
eldest of the Paiidava brothers. The exact 
circumstances that led to its founding are 
narrated in the Mahahharata, Briefly })ut, on 
the repatriation of tlie Pandavas, the Kaiiravas 
gi'anted them the country included in the 

Khandavaprastha, “ the expanding forest'’, 
situated in Kuriikshetra, about 50 miles west by 
south of Hastinapura, the older capital, where 
the Kauravas pi-eferred to stay. This forest 
was under the special protection of Indra and 
was inhabited by Takshaka kings, who' were 
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eventually burnt to asbes (according to tlie 
Epic) by Arjuiia and Krishna at the instance of 
Agni. The new town established by Yudhishtira 
I'eceivcd the name of liidraprastha, being “ decked 
with inuuinei’able white nia-nsions ”, and looking 
like the city of Amaravati, the capital of Indra. 
A glowing dc'sci'iption of the great city occuis in 
the Ej)ic, whicli it calls “ a second heaven ” on 
earth. Soon .after its foundation, Arjuna and 
Krishna, aijparently to extend their teriitorial 
limits, destroyed tlu* surrounding forest in which 
lived, we are told, herds of wild animals, countless 
birds, Kagas, and T.ikshakas ly the score. It 
may bo iuftuaaxl from the Epic that this Avas 
undertaken to satisfy Aryan interests—siiure 

• ft' 

Agni is represented as ap}>oaring as a Brahman 
hefoT-e Krishna, and Arjuna.—and in that case 
we may take the Nagas, whose possessions they 
thus (lesiroyod, as the primeval occupiers of this 
part t>f the Hastinapura Kaj. However that 
may be, the City of ]ndr;ipi‘astlia appears to 
have in<‘reased in si^'.e and wealth during the 
Pandava days. There is leason to believe that 
it was during their time one of the most well- 
known towns of Iiulia. ]t is referred to in 
later portions of the E]>ic as parottamiam (chief 
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of towns). It WHS ulso known dining tliis 
period under the alterniiiive names of Sahrn- 
prdsthfi^ SatnkmitfjwastJm, and 

Khandavaprasiha^ the first four being synonyms 
of Ind.nvprmthxi^ and the last owing its birth 
to the fonvsts in winch it came to l)e established. 
One other fact wo glean from the Mahahharata 
is that the town was th(‘ scene of many a 
noteil incident recoiilcd oi* referre«l to in it. It 
was thei'O tf>o that A^aira, tlie son of Aniruddha., 
was installed as king of the Yadavas, who .■‘Cttlod 
in it. 

lint it is ditllcult to say how much of his¬ 
torical truth can be deiluce<l from the a.i*counts 
collect,ed tt>geiher in the Kpic. lieal history 
commences about the middle of tbe 11th (Jon- 
tury after Christ, when a Itajpnt Cliief of the 
Tomara, clan, Ananga Pal by jiame, built the 
lied Fort, whore the Kntl) Mosijiie now stands 
and founded a town. He rmnoved from, it has 
been surmised, Muttra, the cehOii attsl Iron Jh‘Ila,i' 
on which the inscription in imaiso of (Jhandra- 
gupta A^ikramaditya, is cut out, and st't it up 
in 1052 A. D., as an oj-naraent to the group of 
temples from the materials of uJjicli the 
iVlnhainmadans aftinavards constructed the gj-e;it 
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Mosque. One of tlio ilerivntions popularly given 
of the name Delhi is connected with this Pillar. 
It is said that a Jirahiiian told Ananga Pal 
that it had been so low down as to reach the head 
of Vasuki, the supposed seipeiit-king who is 
hold to support the woiid, and had consequently 
bec;onie immovable, ^\dle]■eby the dominion was 
ensured for over to the dynasty of its founder. 
The Raja dug out to the foundations an<l found 
its bottom Kiddened witJi V'asuki’s blood, and 
immediately ordered it to be rejdaced. But his 
impiety rendered impossible its re[)lacement to 
its original position. In consequence, it is said, 
the town recehed the name of Dhili, because 
the column, which was its outstanding feature, 
rfunained loose (dhila) in the ground. This deri¬ 
vation is obviously a latter-day invention, for 
the original name W'as undoul»tedly Dilli, in 
which form it is yet known to Hindus all over. 
I)ihli is the latei* Midiammadau form. Of all 
derivations suggested, the most probable one 
seems to be that wliicli traces the name to the 
old Hindi w'ord jDiZ, which means an eminence, 
the position of the tow n making it plausible. 
However this may be, Ananga Pal ruled over 
but a kingdom of small dimensions, extending 
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from Hansi on tlie north, tlie Ganges on the 
east, Ajmere on the west, jukI Agra on the 
south. His descendants ruled during the next 
one hundred years, wlien it was supplanted by 
Visaldev, known populiirly as Bisaldeo, a Chauhan 
Chief of Ajmere. His grandson was Pritlivi llaj, 
the famous R^i Pitliora, so well known to 
Northern Indian tradition. He was king both 
of Delhi and Ajmere, and built, the city which 
longAvtuitby liis name at the former place and' 
whose walls may yet be tmcojl round the Kutb 
Minar. Ho carried off the danghtei' of Jayach- 
chandra of K.oiaiij about 1175 A. 7)., and 
seven years la,t(*r d<doatetl the Chandella. Raja. 
Rut his fame ivsts on the Jioroic resist^ince ho 
offered to the advance of the invading Miiham- 
nia«la,n hosts. Punjab was now in the hands of 
Muhammad Ohon, wlio advanced .as far as 
Bitunda fi nd left a strong army there. Prithvi Hai 
placed Jiiniself at the liead of a coiifedenicy of 
Chiefs, and ]>rocee«h'd towards llitunda, with 
2,000 horse and ‘1,000 elephants. Muhammad 
Ghori marched to the i*elief of the ganison, 
but :it, Nai'ain, now called Tirauri on the banks of 
the Sarasvathi (between Thanesw'ar and Karnal), 
he was encountered by tlie Hindu kings, whom 
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EARLY MUHAMMADAN KINGS. 

The Empire of Delhi was founded by a^Slave’;’’ 
so van a famous sfiyiiig quoted by Ferislitii. Kutb- 
ud-diii was but a slave of Muhammad Ghori, and 
he was the founder (1206 A. D.) of the first 
Muhammadan Empire at Delhi. He was not only 
great in war, but also famous foi* his generosity, 
being (ialled Lakbuksh “ Be.^tower of Lakhs.” He 
commenced the Mosque that boars his name in 
1193, soon after the (•a])turo of the town, and 
also built theKuthMinar, so wcll-hnown in Indian 
History. His son Aram who succeeded him was 
“ ill-adapted to govern such an Empire,” and 
was within a twelve month displaced by his 
brother-in-law Altfnnsh uho succeeded him. He 
won back Bengal from Kutb’s son-in-law and 
took ITjjain and sacked it. He finished the Mosque 
and the Minar begun by his father-in-law and died 
in 1236. His son was a ci iiol man and was deposed 
in favour of his sistei- Rezia,, the only queen 
regent who ruled over Delhi. She was, in the worlds 
of Ferishta, “endowed with every princely virtue, 
and those who scrutinize her actions most severely 
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will find in her no fault but that she was a woman.” 
She had read the Koran, and had acted fis regent 
during her father’s absence from the cjipital during 
his southern campaigns. She diactirded her female 
appai'el and veil, woi*e a tunic and a cap like a 
man, gave public audience, and rode on elephants 
without any attempt at concealment. But her 
partiality in which, however, the]*e was nothing 
criminal for her Master of th(‘ Horse, who was an 
A))yssinian slave to hoot, proved fatal to hei*. 
The Turki Chief of Altunia first raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt; ami she a(h auced against him hut 
was captured and thrown iiito prison. She soon 
escaped and advanced against Delhi. Tw'o bloody 
battles followed, and tlic Sultjina was tjikcn 
prisoner ami jnit to death. In a more peaceful age, 
she would have shone bettoj- and been treated more 
respectfully and with greater good sense. She was 
succeeded Ijy two ])rofligate and worthless i‘uler.s, 
and they in turn by Xasir-tid-din. Diuinghis time, 
revolts within and invasions from without, were 
the rule. His private life, however, was a hlamt*- 
Icss one ; he had only one wife, and no concubines 
and he lived on what lie ol)taino<l h}^ copying 
MSS., and the general histoiy of J’ei'siaaiid India, 
known as Tahahati jVemriy after himself, wa.s 
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composed at liis Coiii t and is still famous all over 
India and Persia, lie was succeeded by Palban, his 
General,a Tuvki slav’^e and a son-in-law of Altamsh. 
He put an end to all his old friends, who 
mi^ht hereafter give him trouble, and ho ri gi<Hy 
excluded all Hindus from liigli ])osts at Court. At 
his Court were gathered—owing to tli(‘ IVL'ghul 
invasion—as many as lifteen M uliamm.idaii ])i‘incos, 
after whom lie rmmed several of the Delhi streets. 


And as foi* literary fugitiv(‘s their name was legion, 
and these w^ero the s[)ecial fa\ourites of Prince 
IMuhammad, his eldest son. Amonght these was the 
])oet, Amii* Khousrou, on the jjo^session of whose 
society the Prince was congratulated by the 
(^elebi’ated Sadi, who sent him a, copy of his W'orlcs 
ami regretted that his extieme old agi^ prevented 
his accepting an in vital ion to Delhi. This Prince 
died in an engagetmuit with the Moghuls and 
Balbaii was succeeded by a grandson of bis son, 
named Kaikoba,d, He w.i^ a useless man, a-iid was 
assassinated at tbe instance of Jolal-ud-din 
Khilji, who established himself on the vacant 
throne in 1288 A.D. 'rhis dynasty left little mark 


on the iiiip(‘i’ial city. Jelal-ud-din took Devagiii 
(now Doulatahad) and heat oft* the Moghuls as 
many as four times from the Delhi Gates. In 
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one of tlieso, he took :i large niimbor of them 
his own service, and converting them into 
MuhammadMiiism, assigned qiiartei‘s to them at 
what is still know n in Delhi as Mogulpura. Ho 
was fonlly ninrdei ed hy A lla-ud-din, who gloried in 
the title of Alexander JX. He beat ofttlie Moghuls 
twice fi’om tlioii’ atteni[)ts to hdce, and peihaps 
sack, Tkdhi. prisonei s taken weie trampled 

to death })y elejXiaiits and the men butchered in 
cold blood. It was to deter the Moghul savages 
that he fortified, in 11^01), Ids camp at Siri, and 
this place aftciavards became TsYwv Delhi and was 
joined to Okl Dellii I>y the defences of JahanpanaJn 
Dill inghisi’eign Malik Ivafur invaded South India, 
l>ut the booty witli wliidi he retui-ned to Delhi 
appears to have been lost in the Iin})erial Treasury. 
Kafur eventually [>oisoned his master, hut ho W7is 
himself soon after put to death and Mobarak, the 
okl king’s son, succeeded. Xlis misdeeds ended in 
the usurpation of Kluisru Khan, a low caste 
Hindu, who was [nit to death in battle by (Hiazi 
Khan Tughlak, the (Jovm’uor of the Punjab, who 
founded the Tu«hlak dynasty in 1821 A. D. He 
took the name of Clluuya,s-ud-diu, and foumled a 
new^ capital, known as Tughlakabad, on a rocky 
eminence, about four miles east of the [iresent 
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town. It irf i*emaikaLle for its massive giandeur 
but none live in it now. He was succeeded by 
IVTuhaminad Bin Tiighlak in 1325, the luckless 
mad man who thrice ti ied to remove the wvpital to 
Doulatabad. It was during his leign tliat Tbn 
Batiita, a native of Tanjiers, visited Delhi. His 
picture of the city—where ho was appointed a 
Jndge on a salai y of 12,000 iVina.fi per annum by the 
Em^x'ror—is a graphic one attesting to its desolation 
and arcliitcctnval grandeur. “ Whe}i T entered 
Dellii,” he wnites, “ it was almost a dissert. Its 
buildings were’* veiy few, in other i‘esj.K‘cts, it 
was quite ean]>ty, its houses having been for¬ 
saken by its inhabitants. ... tlie consequence 
was, the grOiit(‘st city in the -world liad the fewest 
inhabitants.” That is no exaggeration, for, we have 
Ferishha e.xclaiming that he left “ the nchh^ 
metropolis of Delhi a resort for owls and a dwell¬ 
ing place for the beasts of the desert.” Despite this, 
he calls Delhi “ the most magniticent city, combin¬ 
ing at once both beauty and strengtli. Tts walls 
arc such as to liave no erpial in the whole world. 
Tliis is the greatest city of Hindustan ; 
and, indeed, of all Islamism in t)»e East. Jt 
now consists of four cities, which becoming 
confignons have formed one.the thickness 
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of its walls is eleven cubits.. . .its Mosque is very 
large; and in the beauty and extent of its 
building it has no equal. Before the taking of 
Delhi, it had been a Hindu temple Avhich the 
Hindus cfill El Bur Khana (But Khana, proba¬ 
bly Bud Khana), but after that event, it Ava.s used 
as a Mosque. In its court-yard is a cell, to which 
there is no equal in the cities of the Maho- 
medans ; its height is such that men appear from 
the top like little children. In its court, too, 
there is an immense pillar, which they say is 
composed of stones fi*om seven difiereiit quarries. 
Its length is thirty cubits; its circumfercmce 
eight, which is truly mii-aculous.” Ap2)arently 
IbnBatutahererefei'sto the Asoka Billar, pot>ularly 
called Ferozshah’s lat as it is (eiToneoiisly it 
would appear, if Bututa is correct) behoved to ha\’^e 
been bi'ouglit by him fiom Topra near Kliizi*abad 
in Ambala District. This is a monolith .some 42ft, 
in height, and stands ainid.st the ruins of Feroz^s 
palace, just inside the modern South Gate. Feroz- 
shah .succeeded his father—“ the cruel tyrant ” as 
Ferishta stigmatises him—in 1,351 A. D. He 
w'as learned, wise and capable. He built Firoza- 
bad, which appears to hfive occupied all the ground 
between tomb of Humayun and the Ridge, where 
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ho fixed his cnpitiil. He recompensed fill those 
who had suffered under the hands of his predecessor; 
reformed the (uimiiml law, a})o]ished vexatious 
taxes and spent *lai-gely on pulfiic works. He 
carved all his I’egulations on the mosque of 
Ferozahad, from which 4M long (pmtationjs given hy 
Fovishta,. His greatest woi*k was tlie excavation 
of the first canal in Northern India, foi* irrigation 
purposes which partially survi\'es in th(^ western 
Jumna and eastern Jumna canals. His immediate 


successors left no mark on J)t‘lhi, indeed, until 
wo come to the times of Muhammad Tughlak, mo 


liave nothing to record about its progress. He 
was a minor, and Timm, the fa-mous 'I artar Chief, 


hurst the capital already torn hy sanguinary 
broils between factions. His march is (h'serihed in 


graphic detail by Ferishta, t<> whosci histoiy the 
interested reader should tuni if he Maiits a com- 


pleic aca^ount. Ft was December 1398. Timm* 
marched steph)^step, eompiei’ing and laying w'aste, 
until h(i lay befQi'c the very Avails of Delhi. The 
King and his (leneral lied for their lives and Delhi 
surrendei’ed arid Timm* publiely proelaimetl him¬ 
self Emperor. Plunder and violence brought on 


leMstance. “This led,” writes Ferishta, “ to a 


general massaci'e, some streets were rendered 
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impaswibleby theli(\'ij)sof deful; niul the gates being 
forced, the wliole Moghul army gained admittance, 
and a hcene of horror ensued easier to be imagined 
than described.” Thus ended the first sack of 
tlolhi by the Moghuls, For five days, wejire tohl^ 
'rimur remained a qiii(‘t witness to the sack and 
despoliation of the fair city ; or rather ho was “busy 
in Jii^i camp celebrating a graml festival on 
count of his victoj*y.” Mdionthey uere tilled 
their deadly woik and nothing iemaino<l to 
take*, lie gave the order to march ; and on the 
day of his departui'C he “ ofiered nj),” says aiiotlier 
historian, “ to the l)iviiu‘ M.ijesty the, shicm'e and 
hamhlc trihnte of jimiitte in the noble 

Mos(pie of polished marble” elected by Foro/. 
The cit y [yielded an incredibk' amount of booty, and 
countless men and Avomen weie sold into slavery, 
Timur himself carrying the idimtical architects 
and masons who Imilt Feroz’s Mostpie, which he 
much admired, from Delhi to Samarkand to build 
OIK* on a similar plan. For twf) months after his 
depaituiv Delhi lem.lined without a (lovernment 
and almost entirely dt'stitnte of inhabitants, until 
Ekbal,a dependent of Muhammad,recovered it. The 
people now gradually returned and in a slioi-t time 
the old city put on the npjieajMiice of pojmlousiiess, 
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especially in the quarter known as the New City. 
Muhammad returned and pensioned oft*. Ho 
died in 1412 A.l)., and the Snyyid vassals of jhe 
Moghuls held the city until 1450, whcm the Lodi 
dynasty succeeded to the old Empire. Ruhlol 
Lodi, the founder, loft a. consolidated kingdom to 
fiikander Lodi, (150,S) who was one of tlie Ingots 
who sat on the Dellii throne. He demolislied 
Hindu temples and forbade pilgrimages. He 
made Agra his capital but Delhi retained much 
of its regained importaiu‘c. TTis son Sikander 
w’as even a, worse tyrant, and it is no wronder that 
rebellion broke out ev(*rv^\vhere in his dominions. 
Babar, who claimed p.‘irt of TiinurV conquests as 
his inheritance, now marched forth with an 
immense army on Delhi. Tbi\ahim w'ent out and 
gave him battle at Panipat (152(5 A. D.), but was 
completely routed, he himself l)eing amongst; 
those slain. Delhi surrendered, and Agi-a was 
taken, and the Moghul rule was established in 
India. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE MOGHUL EMPERORS. 

Rabar’s son, Huinayun I'ctnrned to Delhi, and 
built and restored what is now known as Purana 
Killa (Old Fort) which is on the site of tlie old 
Iiidraprastlui. The Afghan Shei* Shah who defeated 
* and drove Hiimeyun to Kabul in 1 o4(), enclosed 
and fortified the city witli a new wall. One of 
his approaches known by the Lai Dai*waza 
(Rod Cate) still stands in solitary grandeur on 
"the roadside, facing the local jail. His son and 
successor built the foi-ti*ess of Saliingarh, which 
still, preserves his name. Huiiiayun’s tomb, found 
*in the neiglibourhoo<l, is a most stiiking ai’chi- 
tectura'l relic of early Moghul times. Akbar, who 
ascended the throne in 1550, lived mostly in 
Agra, where he lies buried, and Jehangir left .as 
little mark on Dellii as his illustrious father. - It 
looks so strange that the greatest of the Moghul 
Emperoivs should be so little connected with the 
history of the great Imperial city. Abul Fazl 
refers to Delhi in his famous work the Ain-i- 
/kbarif but hivS description is curiously suggestive 
of its secondary importance during Akbar’s reign. 
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Delhi,” he says, “ is one of the gieatest cities of 
antiquities”, and then follows a succinct historical 
account in which reference is made to the different 
towns built by the former Emperors from 
YudhishtiiJi to Sher Khan. “Although,” he winds 
up bis account, “ the monuments of these cities 
are themselves eloquent and teach us the highest 
moral lessons, yet oven is this latest Delhi (of 
Shei Khan) now foi* the most part in ruins. The 
cemeteries ace however populous ” And it m 
probiiblo that containing as they did the remains 
of revered Moslem saints, they were the sole 
attraction to outside)-s. Abul Fazl's accojint is 
confirmed by an interesting sketch we have from 
William Finch who v isited the city in 1611, the 
year of Jehangir's marriage with Nur Jehan. He 
travelle<l from Agia, then the capital, towards 
Lahore, and on the way halted at Dellii. “ On 
the left hand,” ho says describing it, “ is seen 
the carkasse of old Dely called the Nine Castle^', 
and fifty-two gat(;s, now inhabited only by 
Googers. A little short is a stone bridge of eleven 
arches, over a branch of (Jemini (Jumna) : IVonl 
hence a broadway shaded with groat tiees, lead¬ 
ing to the sepulchre of Hamai'oii (Humayun) this 
king’s grandfather, in a large room spread with 
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rich carjiets, tlie tomb itself covered with a pure 
white sheet, a rich semiaue over head, and a fi*ont, 
certain bookes on small tressels, by which stand 
his Sword, Tiicke, and shoes; at the entrance are 
other tombs of his wives and danghtei s. Beyond 
this, nndei* like shaded way yon come to the 
kings’ house and Moholl (Mahal), now I’uinous. 
The city is 2c. between Gate and Gate, Iwgii t 
witlj a .strong wall, but much ruinate, as are 
mjiny goodly houses : within and about this city 
are the tombs of twenty Patan Kings, all very 
faire and sbitoly. The Kings of India aie hei^ 
to be crowned, or else they are hebl LTsiirpei-s. 
It is seated in a. goodly plain, environed with 
goodly pleasant gardens and nionuments.” 

Shall Jahan, his son, however, made ample 

amends. He founded in 10‘18 Modern Delhi, and 

called it Shahjahanabad after hims^df. This is the 

* • • • * 

pitjsent city. Tie surrounded it with the existing 
fortifications and built, besides his palace, the 
'Jama Musjid ; the materials being pro(nired from 
the deserted cities of Ferozabad and tlie 
Afghan Sher Khan’s n(w city. Ho also re-o})ened 
the Western Jumna Canal. Most of his buildings 
were in course of construction, when he was taken, 
and carried otfto Agra by his ohlest son Da va 8hekoh 
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and tliei’e deposed by his youngest sou Aurfingazeb 
in 1658. llernier recoids the i)sithetic story of 
how, in his in^■ollmt^lry exile, Shah Jahan longed to 
see the Musjid, but indignantly 1 ‘efused to view 
them merely from a war \essel on the river, us 
stipula ted by his unfilial son and suecessor. From 
Shah Jahun’stiiiie, i )elhi l emained, excej)t for brief 
peiiods, tlie Moghul capital. Aurangazeb resided 
at it in tlie eail}' year.s of his reign and was visit¬ 
ed at it by Hornier (1063) and Tavernier (lOOS), 
Tlu^ former gives a detailed description of the 
new town ei’ecte<l by Shah Jahan, whidi, for brevity, 
he says, was called Jahanahad, His descri[)tion is 
too long to quote heic (it extends to close upon 
forty-Ov^epages in small ])iint), but one who wants 
to get a first-hand idea of the transformation 
the city uiidei-went dining Shah Julian’s reign 
ought to read it for himself. Taverniei’s account 
is considerably shorter, and incidentally we 
learn from it that Shah Jahan preferred Delhi 
to Agra, “because the climate is more temper¬ 
ate,’ and that while the king and . the 
lueichaiits liv^ed at Jahanahad (Tavernier also 
styles the new city thus), the pool* and the nuijority 
of the nobles lived in the old city—called in 
those days as Delhi. Sivaji, who contributed 
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most to the downfall of the Moghul Empire, 
visited it in 1666. During A urangazeb’s time, 
the city, from all accounts, appears to have been 
in the hey-day of its prosperity. But it was during 
his time too that it tasted once again the royal 
blood. The pai-ade of Dara. Shekob (who promi.se<l 
to l>e another Akbai*) through its sti*eets, seated on 
a wretched elephant and in ragged clothes and the 
subsequent exhiliition through them of his body 
by Aurangazeb is one of the most touching events 
connected with the city during this long reign. 
This Djira, enlightened as a pi*ince and fmthful as 
a son, lies buried in the jdatform of Humayun’s 
tomb. Aumngazeb die<l in 1707 and hLs son 
and successoi' Bshadur Shah followed him into 
the gi\'ive in 1 712. During the next seven years 
the; city witnessed the disjdaeement an<l murder of 
four Emi^ei'ors. Muhammad Shah began his 
reign in 1718 and ruled thirty years. He was 
the last and real Empeior of Delhi in the Moghul 
lino. His rule was marked by the break-up of 
the Empire, and the founding of independent 
Kingdoms by old Gov«‘rnois .and Yazirs. To 
add to the troubles, the Mahrattas wrested 
portions of the Empire, and the catastrophe was 
capped by the invasion of Nadir Shah (1739) 
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who repefited the massticre of Timui* the 
Tartar. For fifty-eight days, the pitiless 
Persian phuidered the rich and the pooi‘ without 
distinction and returned home with a l»ooty 
estimated at nine million sterling. The Peacock- 
Throne, on which Midiainma<l Mas the last to sit» 
was also carried a May by him. His son Ahmad 
Shah succeeded him, but Mas iii 1754 deposed in 
favour of Alaiiigir 11. Jn 1756, Ahni.ad Shfdi 
Durani invaded India and marched up to l>elhi 
and ])ut it the sword. I’his was followed in 
1 751), by the murder of the Emperor himself by 
the heartless (lliazi-ud-din, and the captui‘e of 
Delhi by tlm Malirathas (1751)). They took 
undei* tlieir protectitm, Shah Alam 11, but they 
were defeated by Ahmad Shah l)ui-fini, the Afghan,, 
at Panipat in 1761. Put they recovered the city in 
1 771 and restored him to powej*. It was he who 
granted the Diwani of Herigal, l^ehar and Oiissa^ 
in 1765 to the English. He was blinded and 
imprisoned by Robilla rebels, from wdiom he was 
rescued. In 1788, a Mahratba gariison perma¬ 
nently occupied the Imperial Palace, and during 
the next sixteen }ears, they were Jill-supi-emo 
in North India. On March 14, 1803, Lord 
Ljike having defeated tiie Malirathas at the 
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battle ofDellii (lltli September 1803), entered 
the city and took the Emperor under British 
protection, I^ext year, Tlolkai* attacked the 
city ; but Col. (afterwards Sir David) Ouchterlony, 
first British Resident, successfully held out for 
eight days, until relieved by Lord Lake. The con- 
quei‘ed territory was iidniiiiistered by the English in 
the name of the Emperor, wdio died in 1806, and 
was succeeded by Akbar II who in his tuiii was 

followed in 1837-the year of Queen Victoria’s 

accession-by the last of the Moghuls, Bahadur 

Shall. The story of the Mutiny of Delhi belongs 
nioi*e to Indian Ilistoiy tlian to the annals of the 
city, Delhi was re-taken by the British in September, 
18i)7 and Bahadur Sha-h was foi’Hially deposed and 
banished foi* life to Rangoon, where he died a 
state prisonei' in ISO2. Delhi remained for a 
while after its re-ca[)tMre under Military Covern- 
ment, the inhabitants being expelled owing to 
frequent murders of British troops. Kot long 
after the Hindus weie fi*e(dy allow^ed to i-e-enter, 
though the Mahomedaiis w'ei’e strictly excluded, 
until about the beginning of 1858, when the city 
passed under the hands of the Civil Authorities. 
Since then the history, of the great city has been 
one of peaceful development on modern lines. 
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In 1876, it was visited by His late Imperial 
Majesty King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales. 
On Ist January 1877, Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, was proclaimed Empress of India. 
Twenty-six years later in 1903, His late Majesty 
King Edward VII, was similarly proclaimed at a 
great Durbar held by Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
of India. 



CHAPTER IV. 


MODERN DELHI. 

podtion^ PoptUatiorij <(■ (Jeneral Description, 

Tlie City bf Dolhi is situated in lat, 28‘39 N ; 
and long. 77*1 r5 E; almost due north of Cape 
Camorin. It is the headqnartoi’s of Ihe Delhi 
Division, District, and Tahsil, in the Province of 
Punjab, ami stands on the west hank of the 
Jumna; distant from Calcutta, 956 miles, and 
from Bombay*982 miles. Its population at <lie 
last Census (1901) was 208,575 as against 192,579 
in 1891, and 173,393 in 1881. The increase 
is greatly dm‘ to tin* mill in<liistries, which have 
been developed largely iii I'eccnt years. The 
population in 1901 included 114,417 Hindus* 
§8^460 Moslems, 3,266 Jains, 2,164 Christians, 
and 229 Siklrs. The following description of the 
city JH taken from Mr. Fanshawe’s Delhi^ Past 
and Present :— 

The present city of Shahjahanabad extends for 
nearly two and a q.nai’ter miles along the right 
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Majesty King Edward VII, as PrincA of Wales. 
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Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 
Twenty-six years later in 1903, His lute Majesty 
King Edward VII, was similarly proclaimed at a 
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MODERN DELHI. 

fosition^ Fopidation^ <£? General Desmption. 

The City hi Delia is situated in lat. 28^39 ; 

and long. 77*15 E; almost due north of Cnpe 
Camorin. It is the headquarters of the Delhi 
Division, District, and Tahsil, in the Province of 
Punjab, and sfeinds on tlie west bank of the 
•Junjna; distant from Calcutta 956 miles, and 
from T5ombay»982 miles. Its population at tlie 
last Census (1901) was 208,575 as against 192,579 
in 1891, and 173, 393 in 1881. The increase 
is greatly due to the mill industries, which have 
been developed largely in I’ecent years. The 
population in 1901 included 114,417 Hindus^ 
§8^460 Moslems, 3,266 Jains, 2,164 Christians, 
and 229 Sikhs. The following description of the 
city js taken from Mr. Fanshawe’s Delhl^ Past 
and Present :— 

The present city of Shahjahanabad extends for 
nearly two and a quarter miles along the right 
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bank of the Juuina from the Water Biistion*'" to 
the Wellesley Bastion in the sf)uth-east corner^ 
nearly one-third of the fi onta go being occupied by 
the river wall of the Palace. The northern wall^ 
so famous in the history of 1857, extends just 
three-quarters of a mile, fioni the Water Bastion 
to the Shah, commonly known as the Mori Bas¬ 
tion : the length of the we.st wall from this Bastion 
to the Ajmir date is oiie and a quarter mile and 
of tlie south wall to the Wellesley Bastion against 
almost exactly the same distance, the whole land 
cir(‘uit being thus throe and a quarter niilos. 

In the north wall are situated the famous 

Kashmir Cate, the latej* built by a Maharatha 

Oovernoi* and now remca ed ; in tin' WTSt wall aie 

the Kabul, La,hore, Fa rash Khana,aud Ajmir Catos 

—the first two romovt'd -and in the south wall 

the Turkman and Delhi. The gates on tlie river 
side of tlie city waire t,he Khairati and Kajghat- - 
the Calcutta and Nigamba,d—both renioved ; the 
Kola Gate, and the Badar Kao Gate, now’ closed. 

* The Water Bastion is known popularly as the 
Badar Rao Burj, and was known offieially as the Moira 
Bastion; the Kashniir Bastion boro the name of the 
AH Burj. 

t The old gates of the city form a serious objection 
to the traffic, and several more of them are about to be 
presently relieved by sido-oponings through the walls. 
The Kashmir Gate will of course be retained untouched. 
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Tlie city is di\i(le(l into two soinewliat unec^ual 
portions by the Cbandni^Cliank, which, with the 
Lahore runs for just over a mile from the 

Lahore Chite of the Fort. Tliis gate is very near!}' 
e<:pii(listant from it .and from the Kashmir, Delhi 
and Ajmir O.ates. 

The east of the city is opened up Uy a road from 
the Kashmir to the Delhi CJate, passing in front 
of tlie Old Miigazine and the Fort and Palace, and 
having tlie Jama. Musjid on its right, wliile the 
western portion has a, main artery in the Lai Kiia 
and Sirkiwalla Bji/.:iar, which at the Ilauz Ka.zi 
divides into three branches leading to the Ajmir 
Date on the >\est, th(‘ Turkman G.ate on the soutln 
and by the Cliauri Bazaar to the Jama JVlusjid on 
tlie east. Two well-known streets, Egerton Road, 
starting from opposite the Clock 'Power, and Billi- 
maian, further west, connects tJiis main western 
Jirtery with the Chandni Chauk. In thy south¬ 
east corner of the city, between the walls and the 
Feiz Bazaar, is the small cantonment, of Dary.aganj, 
in which a, native it^giment is rpiartered, the i-est 
of the Delhi gaiaison, consisting of a hattery of 
garrison artillery, and two companies from the 
British regiment stationed at Meerut, luang 
cantoned in the Foi t. 
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Beyond the Lahore Gate and the northern por-* 
tion of the west wall of the city lies the Sadar 
Bazaar, with the Kadam 8hanf and Idgfih below 
it, and the Kishaiiganj and Piiharipiir quarters, 
tlie western Jnmna canal and the south end of the 
ridge above it. About half-a-niile west of the 
south end of the ridge ai*e the Sabzi Mandi and 
Roshanara Gardens, wliich complete the piincipal 
objects of interest on this side. 

Beyond the north wall of tlie city, and ap¬ 
proached by the Kashmir and Mori Gates, lies 
the Cml Station, skirted on its south side by -the 
sites of the seige batteries of 1857, and the 
cemetery, and by tbo Nicholson and Kndsia Gardens, 
and bounded on the west by the Ridge, and on the 
e^ist by the Jumna.. Beyond the Ridge is the Old 
C’aiitoniucnt, which was destro3"ed in May 1837, 
and was cKJcnpied by tlio foice bosciging Delhi 
fi'om Jiuu' to September in that year, Tjni' is 
bounded on the west by tlie drainage caiuil from 
the Najafgsivh Jhil, upon which the military 
cemetery of 1837 abuts. Across tJie canal, to the 
noi th of the high imd, is the Bawari Plain, the 
site of the Imperial Assemblage of 1877, and of 
the scene of the Greiiter Coronation Durbar of 
1st January 1903. This site lies thr^-axid a-balS 
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-miles from the Kashmir Gate of the city, from 
which all places to the north are measured, and 
one and a half mile from the Ridge. Two and a half 
miles further up the Grand Trunk Road, from 
the point where the route to the Bawari Plain 
diveiges, is the site of tlu^ Battle of Badliki Seiui, 
fought on 8th June 1857 and west of the field of 

battle are the scanty remains of the once famous 

« 

Slrtilimar Gardens. 

Half a mile heyon<l the Delhi Gate, in the 

soutli-east cornoi’ of the Daryaganji Cantonment, 

are 'the ruins of the citadel of Firozabad, above 

wliich the Buddhist Lat, pLiced thei’e by Fii*oz 

Shah, still rises, and a mile further south, is the 

•JPiirana Kila or Indinpat. Two miles south again 

is the tomb of the Emperor Humayun, with a 

group of buildings round it wdiich terminates the 

objects of interest south of Delhi and adjoining 
#1 

the riv(u\ 

Tuniing west from here, tlio Dargah of the 
^great Shekli Kizaiii-ud-din-Aulia is fii’st seen on 
the left, and after tw^o-and-half miles Mubarikpur 
on the^soutlr, and the tombs of the Lodi Kings to 
4,he north, are x)assed, and half a mile further on^ 
the tomb of Nawab Safdar Jang is reached. This 
iits^iiated six miles from Delhi by the road from 
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the Ajmir Gsite, .and fioni it the distiince to the 
Knttib Minai* and Old Delhi, to the south, is five 
miles, the ixiad paswsing the tomb of Firoz Shah, 
one-and-half miles to the west and the Begiimpur 
Mosque one mile to the east, besides many other 
buildings. At the oiiginal Delhi are situated the 
Kiitab Minar, the l\uwat-ul-Islam Mosque, the 
Alai Darwa-zah, the tomb of Altamsh, .and the 
Dargah, or shi'ine of Khwaja Kutab-ud-din, all of 
win eh are of great interest, besides the walls of 
the Fort, and several other structures. Five miles 
e«ast of the Kutab are the remains of the gigantic 
fortress and city walls of Tuglakabad <n.nd the tomb 
of Tuglak Shah. Alone of all notable places in the 
neighbourhood, the field of the battle of Delhi § 
fought by Lord Lake on 11th September 1803, 
lies on the left bank of the liver, between live ami 
six miles from Delhi. 

Tlie following are fi-om the Imperial (larMeer 
of India: — 

DELUl MUNICIPALITY. 

The manicipaJity was created in The 

income and expenditure dining the ten yeaj*s 
ending 1902-3 averaged .5*6 lakhs. The income 
in 1903-4 vras 6*5 lakhs, chi(‘fly derived fi*om 
octroi (3*1 lakhs), taxes on houses, lands, aJiiinals, 
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vehicles, and tolls (1 lakh),*miinicipal property and 
fines, <fcc. (Ks. 79,000), and sale of wnter 
(lls. 40,000) ; and the expenditure was 5*8 lakhs, 
inelnding goneml aduiinistrntiori (Rs. 77,000), 
public ssifety (Rs. 90,000), water-supply (Rs, 
40,000), conservancy (Rs. 8M,000), liospitals and 
dispensarje.s (Rs. 41,000), public works (Rs. 
69,000), and education (Rs. 33,000). 

(iAimiSON. 

The ordinary gairison consists of a company of 
gai iison artillery ninl a detiicliincnt of British 
infantry in the Fort; a Native infantry regiment 
at Darya Ganj ; and a Native cavaby regiment, 
for which lines have recently been built in the old 
cantonment, beyond th(‘ Ridge. The income and 
expenditure of cantonment funds during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 12,200. 

TNOTTSTIUES. 

The occupations aiid iiidustiies of Delhi are 
numerous, compi'ising jewellery, silversmith’s 
work, bra.ss and copper ware, ivory-carving, 
pottery, weaving, gold and sih’er embroidery, 
miniatui-e piinting, ttc. For centuiies the jewellery 
of Delhi has had a world-wide reputation, but it is 
<loubtful whether the productions of the present 
day are equal to tliose of Mogliul times. Ivory 
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carving is carried on successfully by one or two 
families, and within recent years some verybetiuti- 
ful caskets and similar <article.s ' in this material 
have been produced. A feature of the work is the 
employment of geometric open-woik patterns,, 
which are cariaed out with a. very high degree of 
finish. The pottei-y is a kind of rough porcelain 
and has certain artistic (pialities. ft a com¬ 
paratively modern ai t, and is in the hands of only 
one or two cmftsmen. An important industry 
is gold and silvei’ embioidery, chiefly carried on 
by the dealers of tlie Chandni Chauk. Although 
the designs are now showing signs of European 
influence, good Oiieiital patterns arc still obtaina¬ 
ble, .and the .art is in a fairly flourishing condition.- 
The manufacture of gold and silver wii*e to cfUTy 
on this industry emplovs a large i\umber of hands. 
These JcatnUa kasJum^ or wii*e-drawers, p.ay the 
municipality yo.arly Ks. 25,000, in return for 
which it, suj»ervises the melting and blending of 
the metal in a. central workshop, and thereby 
gives it a guarantee of purity whose value is 
undisputed throughout Indi.a. Modern mill and 
factory industries have made great progress in 
the city. The Delhi Cloth and General Mills in 
1904 employed 624 hands, the Hanunian and 
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Mahaded Spinning and Weaving Mills 895, the 
Kishen Cotton-Spinning Mill 575, and the Jumna 
Cotton-Spinning Mills ^188. The pi incipal flour¬ 
mills are the Noi thern India Mour-Mills with 
107 employes, the (hincsli Flour-Mills with 178^ 
and John’s Flour-Mill with 1IJ. The three sugar¬ 
cane pressing factories employed 246 hands, and 
the three cotton-ginning factories 305. Minor 
industries include printing, hisc’.uit-inaking, malt- 
ing, and iron and hrass-work. The total number 
of factc^iiies, mills, iVc., in 1904, was 22, and the- 
total number of employes 3,460. 

, ' COMMERCK 

Dellii possesses a \ ery (^onsideiable trade, though 
the continuation of the North-Western llailway 
nn the eastern bank of the river has tlirown it 
somewhat off the modern line of traffic. It deri^'eg 
importance as a tivnie centre at present owing 
to thej’act that grain and piece-goods are free of 
octroi, and it still forms the main entrepot for 
commerce betweei\ Oakmtta or Bombay on the 
one side and Hajpiituna on the othei*. The chief 
imports include chemicals, cotton, silk, fibres, 
grain, oilseeds, metals, salt, horns and liides, 
and European piece-goods. The expoi’ts consist 
of the same articles in transit, together with 
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tobacco, sugar, oil, jewellery, and gold or silver 
lace-work. Beyond the borders of the Province, 
Delhi merchants con*espond with those of Sind, 
Kabul, Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Doab; 
while with all the Punjab towns they have exten¬ 
sive dealings. European finance is represented 
by the Bengal, the National, the Delhi and 
London, the Allahabad, and the Upper India 
Banks ; and seveial cotton merchants have agents 
in the city. The great trade avenue of the 
Chandni Chauk, already described, is lined with 
the shops and warehouses of merchants, and is 
one of the chief sights of iutei*est to the visitor 
at Delhi. 

EDUCATION. 

The principal educational institution A\as, until 
1877, the Delhi College, founded in 1792, but 
abolished in 1877, in order to concentrate higher 
education in the Piinjal) University at Lihore. 
The chief school is now the Municipal High School, 
with six brancli schools ; other high schools are 
the Anglo-Arabic, the Anglo-Sanski-it, St. 
Stephen’s Mission School, and the Shahzada High 
School, maintained (jbicfly foi* poor desceiulanta 
of the Mogul imperial family. All these receive 
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grants-in-aid. The Municipal High School has been 
managed by the Educational Department since 
1904. The city also has a Normal School, whicK 
tiains vernacular teachers for primary schools, a 
municipal industrial school, the aided middle 
boanling schools for girls of the Baptist Mission 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Oospel, 
and a school on the Yiiiiani system of native 
medicine. 

HOTELS. 

The jniiicipal hotel is Maiden’s Hotel, well 
situated in the civil station, close to Ludlow 
Castle, and excellently managed. Laurie’s Hotel 
is outside the Mori Gate, and another Hotel is 
just inside ; and thei’e are usuiilly two or three 
hotels inside the Kashmir Gate, near hit. Jaines» 
Church. The management of mc»st of these 
fi-oquently changes, and it is not possible, 
therefore, to say much about them, 'rherc are 
two small rest liouses at the Kutub, and a good 
brea-kfast or lunch may be obtained at them ; if it 
i.s proposed to sleep. there, bedding, etc., for the 
night must be taken from Delhi. Permission to 
occupy the Rest House in Adbam Khan’s tomb at 
the Kutub must be specially obtained from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Delhi. 
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SERAIS. 

Tliere arc several good JSerais near the Delhi 
Kailway Station. There is a Dhariuasala built by 
L. Clnuiiia. Mai, about quarter of a mile fi‘om the 
Stal ion, where food can be obtained at moderate 
rales, and aocornruodation is free. 

MAllltOLl FAIR. 

A grand fair is held at Mahioli, on the site of 
Old Delhi, 11 miles fj om the [u-esent city, in the 
rainy s<MSon. Knorinous nnmbeivs of people flock 
to it fi’om far and near. 



CHAPTER Y. 


SOME DELHI SIGHTS. 


To tlie sight-soer Delhi oflcrs ;i vast field. Tlie 
juonuDients are many ; they range in date trom 
the earliest to the modern tiroes ; {ind they lie 
in diftorent parts of the city. In Chapter VJli 
they will ho found gi‘oupcd al[)h!iheticiilly, with 
succinct notes added under each monument. 
A gj*eat many readoi*s would, however, prefer to 
have KergusKSOTi’s sketches of the moi’e important 
of these in one ])lace, and accordingly this 
(‘liaptiM* lias Ixien mainly designed Avith that 
object in view. 

JAIN TEMPLE AT MODERN DELHI. 


This exhibits 


certain singular architectural 


features, and is thus described by hergusson : 

There is oiuj other example that certainly 
rleserves notice lief ore leaving this branch of the 
subject, not only on aijcount of its beauty, but 


its singularity. Tn the preceding p.'iges it has fre¬ 
quently been necessary to remark upon that cin ious 
wooden strut by which the Jains sought to re¬ 


lieve the apparent weakness of the longei* beams 
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under their domes. It occurs at Abu, at 
Gil •nnr, and Udaipur, and many other places 
we shall have to remark upon in the sequel ; 
everywhere, in fact, where an octagonal dome is 
used. It was also employed by the Hindus in 
their torans, and so favourite an ornament did 
it become that A.khar used it frequently both at 
Agra and Futtohpoie Hikri. For centuries it 
continued without much alteration, but at least, 
in such an example as the great Howli at Bundi, 
we find it degenerating into a mere ornament. 
It was left, however, for a Jaina architect of the 
end of the last or the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, ill tbo Mahoinedan City of Delhi, to sug¬ 
gest a mode by which what was only convention¬ 
ally beautiful might leally liecome an appro¬ 
priate constructive pait of lithic aichitecture. 

A.s will lie observed ^ 

tliC architect has had the happy idea of filing in 
the whole of the hack of the strut w’ith pierced 
foliaged tracery of the most exquisite device— 
thus turning what, though elegant, w^as one of 
the feeblest parts of Jaina design into a 
thoioughly construetbe stone bracket ; one of 
the most pleasing to bo found in the Indian 
"arnhltectiire, and doing this wdiile presendng all 
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its traditional associations. The pillars, too, 
that support these bKickets, are of great ele¬ 
gance and constructive propiiety, and the whole 
makes up as elegant a piece of architectural 
design as any certainly of its age. The weak 
part of the composition is the dome. It i» 
elegant, but too conventional. It no longer has 
any constructive propriety but has become a 
mere ornament. It is not difficult, however, to 
see why natives should admire and adopt it. 
When the eyes of a nation have been educated 
by a gradual succession of cdianges in any archi¬ 
tectural object, preserv’ed in through five or six 
centuries, the biste becomes kSo accustomed to 
believe the last fashion to be the best, the 
change has been so gradual that people forget 
how far they ai*e stniying from the true jjath. 
The Eurojican, wlio has not been so educwited,” 
sees only the result, without having followed the 
steps by 'which it has been so I'eached, and is 
shocked to find how far it has deviated from the 
form of a true dome of construction, and, finding 
it also unfamiliar, condemns it. 8o, indeed, it 
is with nine-tenths of the ornaments of Hindu 
architecture. Few among us are aware how much 
education has had to do wdth their admiration of 
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-claKsicnl or mecliseval art, and few, conseqiieiitly, 
perceive how ninch their condeinnation of Indian 
foiins arises fi’om this veiy went oi giadual and 
appropriate education. 

MOSQUE AT OLD DELHI. 

So universally has the Mosque at Old Delhi 
been admired that it is necessary to sot out what 
Fergusson has to say of it. ITe writes :— 

Nothing could be more biilliant, ai\d at the 
aame time more* characteristic, than the com¬ 
mencement of the ai’chitectural <^areor of those 
Pathans in India, So soon as they felt them¬ 
selves at all sure of their coiiqiu’st, they set to 
work to ej’oet two great mosques in their twD 
priiicip/d cajdtals of Ajmir and Delhi, ol such 
magnificence as should redound to the glory of 
theii* religion and mark tlieij' triumph over the 
idolatoD's. A nation of soldiers equipped for 
conquest-, and that only, they had of course 
brought with them neithei- artists nor architects, 
but like all nations of Turanian origin, they 
had sti'ong architectuiul " instincts, and having a. 
style of their own, tliey could hardly go wi ong in 
any ar(‘hitectinal inojeci they might attempt. 
At the same time, they found among their new 
subjects an infinite number of iirtists quite cap- 
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able of carrying out any design that might be 
propounded to them. 

In the first place, they found in the colonnaded 
eourts of the Jaina temples nearly all that was wanted 
foi’ a ready-made mosque. All that was required 
was the removal of the temple in its centre, and 
the erection of a new wall on the west side, 
adorned with niches-mihrabs- to point out to the 
faithfid the direction in which Mecca lay, 
towards which, as is Avell kiK)W]), they were 
commanded in the Koran to turn when they 
prayed, it is not certain, how^ever, that they 
w'ere evei', in India, content with this only. Ln 
the two instances at least to wliicl) ^^’e ai’C now 


referring, tliey determined in addition to erect a. 
screen of arches iji front of the Jaina pillars and 
to adoiai it with all the richness and elaboration 


of carving which their Indian subjects were caj>- 
ablo of executing. Nothing could he moje 
successful than the results. I'heie is a largeness 
and grandeur about the ]>lain simple outline of 
the Malioinedan arches whii'li quite overshadow's 
the smallest parts of the Hindu fa.iu‘s, and at the 
same time, the ornamentiition, though aj>plied to 
a greater extent than in any other known 
examples of sni-face-decoiation as elaborate a.s 
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this, but hardly anywhere on such a scale. Home 
parts of the iiiteiior Hta. Sophia at Con- 
stiintinople are as beautiful, but there are 
only a few square yaixis. The palace at Meshita, 
if completed, might have rivalled it, but it is a 
fragment; and there may be,—certainly were— 
examples in Persiji between the times of Chosroes 
and Hal un-al-Rashid, wliicb may have equalled 
these, but they have perished, or at least ai‘e not 
known to us now ; and even if they ever existed, 
must have been unlike these mosques. In them 
we find a curious exemplification of some of the 
best qualities of the art, as exhibited previously 
by the Hindus, an<l practised afterwanls by their 
conquerors. 

Of the two mosques at Delhi and at Ajmir, 
tlie fii>;t-namod is the earlier, having been begun 
some seven or eight yofirs before the other, aiid is 
also very much the larger. It is, besides, 
associated with the JCutiib Minar, and some of 
the most beautiful tombs of the age, which 
altogether make up a group with which nothing 
at Ajmii* can compare. The situation, too, of the 
Delhi ruins is singularly beautiful, for they stand 
on the gentle slope of a hill, overlooking a plain 
that had once appar-ently been a lake, but which 
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afterwai'ds became a site of three successive 
capitals of the East. In front are the ruins of 
TugluckabiMi, the gigantic fort of the Pathan 
Chief; and further north the plain is covered with 
the ruins of Old Delhi, the capital of later 
Pathans and ear lier Moguls. Beyond that, at the 
distance of nine or ten miles are seen the towers 
of Shahjehanabad, the Modern Capital, and till 
recently the serit of the nominal monarchy of the 
Ci*eat Mogul. Still further north are sitimted 
the civil stations and cantonments of the British 
ruloi's of the country. It is a fortunate circum¬ 
stance that the British nation was not, as at, 
Agi*a-, placed in the midst of the ruins, since it is 
to this that we owe their preservation. But foV 
the distance, marble columns would doubtless have 
been taken for all pur poses foj* which they might 
have been av’a,liable with a total disregard to their 
beauty, and the interest of the ruins thereby 
annihilated. Even as it is, the buildings belong¬ 
ing to the celebi'ated Shahlimni* gardens, which 
were tlie only buildings of importance in the 
neighbourhood of the English station have dis¬ 
appeared : but tliese are of slight importance as 
compared with the ruins further south. 

The general arrangement of the principal ruins 
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•will be understood from the pi mu * * ^ 

* * *■ which was taken with great care, though 

the scfile to which it has been nettessarv to reduce 

•/ 

it prevents all its peculiarities from being seen. 
To understand it, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that all the pillars are of Hindu, and all the walls 
of Mahomedan, architecture. 

It is a little didicult to determine to what 
•extent the pillars now stand as originally ai-rajig- 
ed by the Hindus, or how far they lau e been 
taken down and re-arrangod liy the coinineroi's. 
Even supposing them to b(‘ undisturbed, it is 
quite evident that the enclosing walls were 
errected by the Moslems, since all the string¬ 
courses are covered with ornaments in their 
style, and all tlie openings possess poinkal arcings, 
which the Hindus never used. Oji tlu^ wdiole, the 
probability seems to be tbat the ontii’e structure 
was re-arranged in the form we now see it by th<^ 
Mahomedans. The celebi'atod mosque at (janogue 
is undoubtedly a Jaiiia temple, re-arraiiged on a 
plan precisely similar to that of the mosque of 
Amrou fit Old Cairo * * <1^ * 

The roof and domes are all of elaina architecture, 
so that no trace of the Moorish style is to be 
seen internally ; but the exterior is as purely of 
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Mahomedan aichitectui’e. There is another 
mosque at Dhar, neai* Maiidu, of more modern 
date, and, witlioiit doubt, a re-arrangement of a 
Jaina tenijiJe. Another, in the foi t of Jaunpore 
as well as many other mosques at Ahmedabad 
and elsewhere, all show the same system of takinff 
down and re arranging the materials on a different 
plan. .If, thejefore, the pillars at the Kutub- 
weie in the ease would be exceptional* ; but 
1 cannot, iie\ erth(‘less, help suspecting that the 
two-st()]‘eyed Y)avilions in the angles, and those 
behind the screen Hi a > be as originally ei’ected, 
and some of the others may be so also ; 
but to this we will return when speaking 
of the A jmir mosqiu', where the Jaina pillars 
an almost certainly as first arranged. It is 
(piile cei-tain, howevei-, that some of the pillars 

* General Cunningham found an inscription on tho 
wall vccoi’diiig that tv er.ly-seven temples of the Hindus 
had been ptxlled down lo provide materials for this 
mosque. (Artha'ologu »l Reports, Vol, I. P 176.) 
This, however, proven little, unless we know w^hat tho 
temples were like which were destroyed for this pur¬ 
pose, Twenty-seven temples like those at Khajuraho, 
excepting the Ganthai, would not provide pillars for 
one-half the inner courts. One temple like that at 
Sadri would supply a sufficiency for the whole mosque, 
and though the latter is more modern, we have no 
reason for supposing that similar temples may not have 
existed before Mahomedan times. 
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at the Kutub are made up of similar fragments, 
and were placed where they now stand by the 
builders of the mosque. The only question and 
it is not a very important one—is, how many were 
so treated ? It may, however, be necessary to 
explain that there could he no difficulty in 
taking down and re-building these ei*ections, be- 
<^use the joints of these pillars ai-e all 
with the pi*ecision that the Hindu patience 
alone could give. Each compjutment of the 
roof is composed of nine stones- -four avohitravos, 
four angular and one centiul slal) * ^ ^ ^ 

**<(»* ^ * # .* # * all so exactly 

fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily 
to be taken down and put ii[) again. The same 
is tine of the domes all which being lionestly and 
fairly fitted, would suffer no damage for tlu' 
process of removal and re-erect ion. 

The section ♦ * « * * <*^ of one-ha,lf 

of the principal colonnade (the one facing the 
great series of arches) will cxidain its foi'in 
better than words can do. It is so piii*cly 
Jaina, that it should, pei’haps have been men¬ 
tioned in speaking of that styhj ; but as forming 
a part of the earliest mosque in Imlia, it is 
most appropriately introduced in this place. The 
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pillars are of the same order as those used on 
Mount Abu except those 

that at Delhi are much licher and more elabor¬ 
ate. Most of them probably belong to the 11th 
or 12th Century, and are among the few sj)eci- 
mens to be found in India that seem to be 
overloivled with ornaiueiit. There is not one 
inch of plain surface from the capitiil to the 
base, except the pillars behind the screen and 
some others which belong to the older buildings. 
Still the ornament is so shai'p and so clcv^erly 
executed, and the effect, in their present state 
of decay and ruin so pictui*csque, that it is very 
difficult to find fault with what is so beautiful. 
In some instances the figures that were on the 
shafts on the pillars have been cut off, as offen¬ 
sive to Mahomedan strictness with i't*gard to 
idolatrous images ; but on the roof and less seen 
parts, the cross-legged figures of the Jaiiia 
saints, and other einbhuns of that religion, may 
still be detected. 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in 
these Hindu remains but in the great ranges of 
airhes on the western side, extending north .and 
south for about .*185 ft., and consisting of three 
greatei* and eight smallei- a.i'ches ; the central one 
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22 ft. wide «,nd 53 ft. high ; the larger side 
arclios 24ft. 4in., and about the same height as 
the (central arcli ; the smaller arches, which are 
Tinfoitunately much mined, are about half 
tluise diiricnsions # * * # # Behind 

this, at the distance of 32 ft., are the founda¬ 
tions of another wall ; but onl}^ intended appar¬ 
ently, to bo carried as high as the roof of the 
Hindu })ill;jrs it encloses. Tt seems probable 
that the Hindu })illais between the two screens 
wen* the only part proposed to be roofed, since 
sonn^ of them ai-e built into the back part of the 
groat arches, and all above them is quite plain 
and smooth, witlnait tlio least tj’aee of any in¬ 
tention to construct a vault or roof of any soi*t. 
Indeed, a i‘oof is by no means an essential pai t 
of a mosque ; wall facing Mecca is all that is 
r(K|uired, and in India is frequently all that is 
built, though an enclosure is often added in 
front to pi-otcct tlie worshippei’s from inter¬ 
ruption. Koofed colonnades are, of course, con¬ 
venient and ornamental accompaniments, yet far 
from being indispensable. 

The histoiy of this mosque, as told in its 
constiuction, is as curious as anything about it. 
It .seems that the Afghan conquerors had a 
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tolerably distinct idea that pointed ^arches were 
the true form for architectui’al openings ; but^ 
being without science snificient to construct them, 
they left the Hindu architects and builders whom 
they employed to follow their own devices as to 
the mode of carrying out the form. The Hindu* 
up to this time hiul never built jirches—nor, 
indeed, did they ff>r ct'nturies afterwards. Ac¬ 
cordingly tliey proceeded to make tlie pointed 
opejiings on the same piinciple upon which they 
built their domes. Tliey carried them up in 
horizontal courses as fai* as the 3 ’ could, and then 
closed theun by long slabs liU'eting at the top, 
the construction being, in fact, that of the arch 
of the aqueduct at Tusculiiiu. 

The sfiine aivliitects were employed by their 
masters to ornament the faces of these arelies ; 
and this they did by eopying and l epeating the 
01 ‘naments on tlie pillai's and friezes on the 
opposite sides of the court, covering the wdiole 
with a lace-wovk of intricate and delictite carv¬ 
ing, such as no other mosque except that at 
Ajmir ever roceivo<l hofoi'C or since ; and w’^hich— 
though perhaps in a great measure thi'owm away 
when used on such a scale—is without exception, 
the most exquisite specimen of its class known 
4 
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to exist an 3 n^liere. The stone being particularly 
hard and good, the cai’ving retains its freshness 
to the present day, and is only destroyed above 
the arches, where the faulty Hindu construction 
has superinduced premature decay. 

KUTUB MINAR. 

A description of Kutub Minar will be found in 
Chapter VIII of this book, but FergUvSSon’s 
remarks on it <leserve to be icpi'oduced here. He 
says :— 

The Kutub Minar or gi'eat minaret, is 48 ft, 
4 in. in diameter at the })nse, and wlien measured 
in 1794, was 242 ft. iu height. Even then, 
however, its capital was ruined, so that some 
10 feet or perhaps 20 ft. must bo added to this to 
complete its original elevation. It is ornamented 
by four boldly-projecting balconies ; one at 97 ft. 
the second at 148 ft., the third at 188 ft., and 
the fourth at 214 ft. from the ground ; between 
which are richly sculptured raise<l belts con¬ 
taining inscriptions. In the lower store}’^ the 
projecting ribs which form the (lutes are 
alternately angular and circular ; in the second 
circular and in the third angular only. Above 
this the Minar is ]dain, and jniucipalJy of white 
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niarble with belts of the same red sandstone^ 
of which the three lower storeys are com¬ 
posed. 

It is not clear where the angular flutiiigs ai’O 
copied; from some peculiarity fouml in the 
minarets at Khorasan and furthei' westward or 
whether they are deiived from the forms of the 
temples of the Jains. The forms of the bases of 
the minai*ets at Ghazni appear to lend pi'obnbi- 
lity to the first hypothesis; but the star like 
form of many temples—principally Jaina—in 
Mysore and elsewhei*e * ^ ♦ 

would seem to countenance the idea, of tlu'ir 
being of Hindu origin. No star-like forms liave 
yet, however, been found so far noi th, and their 
destrtmtiori has lieen too complete for ns to hope 
that they may he found now. Hut this, as it 
may, it is probably not too mucli to assert that 
the Kutnb Minar is the most bc.autiful example 
of its class known to exist anywlici’e. The rival 

«F< 

that will occur at once to most people is the coiii- 
p.inile at Florence, bnilt by Giotto. Thai is, it 
is true, ‘10 ft. taller, but it is crushed by tin* mass 
of the cathedral alongside ; and, heauliful 
though it is, it wan Is that poetry of design and 
excpiisite finish of iletail which marks cjvery 
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Bioiilding of the Minin’. It might have been 
better if the slope of the sides hail been at a 
liiglier angle, hot tljat is only ap])a,i-eiit Avhen seen 
at a distance ; Avlieii ^'ie\ved fi’otn the conrt of 
tl)t‘ M(>s(jue its form is perfect ; and, under any 
;«s.pe(‘t., is preferable to the piosaic sijjuareness of 
thi’ oi'tline of the Italian exa,in}>le. 

'J'lie only Mahoiiiedan bnihling known to 
be taller than this is the niina,i'(*t of th(* 
mostpH* of liass.m, at rtaii'o ; Imt as tli(’ ])illar at 
Ohl Delhi is a wholly independent building, it has 
far nobler a])pearance, aiul both in design and 
finish far siu‘pass(‘s not, onl}’’ its Egyptian 
rival, but any building of its class kiiowji to me 
in the whoh*. woild. This, Jiowever, must not 
be looked at as if erected for the same )»ur- 
jmses as thosi' usually fittached to mosipies else¬ 
where. It was not designed as a, ])lace from 
which the Muezzin shouhl call the prayers, 
tliough its lower gallery may have been used 
foi that [)ur[)OSG also, but as a Tower of Victory-— 
a Jajjci Slaniblut, in fact, an embhnn of comjuest, 
which the Hindus could only too easily under¬ 
stand and a.})preciate. 

At a distance of 470 feet north of this one 
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i\ second niiriar wns comineiiced by Ala-nd din 
of twice its dimensions, or 297 ft. in circum¬ 
ference. It WM.s only cjiri ied np to tlie height 
of 40 ft. and abindoned pi*obal)ly in consequence 
of the I’ernoval of the sent of (Jovernment to the 
new capital of Tiighlakahatl. 

Tlie date of all tlicse Ijuildings is known with 
snfliciout exactness fiom the insci*ij)tions wliich 
llicy bear, from which it a])peais that the inner 
court was enclosed by Shaliab-ud-din. The 
ccntriil range of arches was built hy Kiil.ub- 
ud-din ; the wings ])y Altainsh, wdiose tomb 
is behind the northern range, and tlie Kutub 
Min.ar was either built or finished by the sann* 
monarch. They extend theie, from A. I). 
119f>-l 2.‘15, at which date they were left incom¬ 
plete in (consequence of the death of the last- 
nam(?d king. 

IKON PILLAJl. 

The Iron Pillar, near the Kutub Minai*, is a 
Hindu Memorial dating from Jibout the fith cen¬ 
tury A. I). It has excited great admiration during 
many centulies amongst visitors to Delhi. Fer- 
gus.son considers it as “ one of the most intei'cst- 
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ing objects " to be seen at the Kutub Mosque* 
He writes: — 

One of the most interesting objects connected 
with this inos<iue is the iron pillar which stands— 
and apparently always has stood—in the centre 
of its court-yard. It now stands 22 ft, 
sibove the ground, and as the depth under the 
pHvemeid. is now n^sceitained to be only 20 in. 
the total height is 23 ft. 8 in.* Its diameter 
at the base 104 in., at the capital 12 05 
in. The capital is 3Jft. high, and shaiply and 
clearly wrought into the Persian form that 
makes it look as if it belonged to an earlier 
])eriod than it does; and it has the amalaka 
moulding wJiich is indicative of considerable 


^ It iH a onrioiLs illustration how difficult it sometimes 
is to obtain correct information in India, that when 
General Cunningham published his Reports in 1871, be 
stated, apparently on the authority of Mr. Cooper, 
Deputy Commissioner, that an excavation had been 
carried down to a depth of 26 ft., but without reaching 
the bottom. " The man in charge, however ”—tevioin 
oeitinii’e —“ assured him that the actual depth readied 
was 35 ft.*’—Vol.I. p. 169. He consequently estimated tlie 
whole length at 60 ft. but fortunately ordered a new 
excavation, determined to reach the bottom—coute qui 
coute - and found it at 20 inches below the surface.— 
Vol. lY. p. 28, pi. 5. At a distance of a few inches 
below the surface it expands in a bulbuous form to a 
diameter of 2 ft. 4 in. and rests on a grid-iron of iron 
bars, which are fastened with lead into the stone 
pavement. 
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Rutiquity. It has not, however, been yell 
correctly aecertaine<l what its age really is. There 
is an inscription upon it, but without a date. 
From the form of its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed 
it to the 3rd or 4th century; Bhau Daji, on the 
same evidence, to tlie end of tlie r)th or begin¬ 
ning of the 6th century. The truth probably 
lies between the two. My own conviction is that 
it belongs to one of the Chandra Rajahs of the 
Gupta Dynasty, either consequently to A. D. 363 
or A. D. 400. 

Taking A. I). 400 as .a mean date—and it 
certainly is not far from the truth —it opens our 
eyes to an unsuspected state of affairs to find the 
Hindus at that stage capable of forging a bar of 
iron lai'ger than any tint has been foi’ged even 
in Europe up to a, very late date, and not 
frequently even now. As we find them, how¬ 
ever, a, few centuries afterwai ds using bars a« 
long as this lat in roofing the porch of 
the temple at Kanaruc we must now believe 
that they were much more familiar with 
the use of this metal than they afterwards 
became. It is almost equally staitling to find 
that, after an exposure to wind and mn for 
fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and th* 
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capital and inscription are as clear and as sharp 
now as when put up fourteen ceuturios ago.* 

As the inscrij)tion informs us tlie pillar was 
dedicated to Vislinu, ther(‘ is little doubt that it 
originally supported u figure of Garuda on the 
summit which the Mahomed a ns of (course 
removed ; but tlie i-eal object of its erection was 
as a pillar of victory to record the “ defeat of 
the Bulhikas,t neai* the sev(‘n mouths of the 


Sindhu ” , or Indus. It is, tr) say the least of it, 
a curious coincidence, tha.t (Ught (tentui'ios after- 
waids men from that saiTie Bactria.n country 
should have ere(‘t(*d a Jaya Stn/nihha ten times as 
tall as this one, in tlie same court,-\ard, to celo- 
brate their victory over tlie descendants of those 
hlimlus who so long before had expelled their 
ancestors from the country. 


• There is no mistake about the pillar being of pure 
iron. General Cunningham hud a bit of it analysed in 
India by T)r. Murray in the School of Mines here by 
Dr. Percy. Both found it pure malleable iron without 
any alloy. 

t Can these Balhikas bo the dynasty we have 
hitherto known as the Sah kings of Baurastra ? They 
certainly were settled on the lower Indus from about 
the year A. D. 79, and were expelled, according to their 
own dates, A. D. 264 or 371. (See “Journal, Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. VIII. p. 28.) 
My impression is that this may ultimately prove to be 
the true solution of the riddle. 
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T03JB Of' ALTAMSH. 

The design jiiid woi kmanship of his tomb has 
been greatly praisetl by professional ai t hitects, 
4md is cited as a good example of Hindu ai t 
•apjdied to Mahomedan junpose.s. Fergusson 
writes bihdly but pointedly of it in liis work 
on tlie History of Indian and EasUo'n Archi¬ 
tect are :— 

Immediately beliind the north-wost cornei- of 
the mosipie stands the tomb of Altamsli, the 
founder. Tliough small, it is one of the riclu‘st 
exajiiples of Hindu art apjdied to Maliomedan 
purj)Oses that Old Delhi aflbrds, and is extremely 
beautiful, though the buildeis still disj)lay a 
<‘ertain degree of inaptne.ss in fitting the details 
to their new' ])urposes. 'ITie efiect at jnesent is 
injured by the w'aiit of a roof, whieh, judging 
from appearance, was never com))leted, if ever 
commenced. In addition to the beauty of its 
<letails it is interesting as being the oldest tomb 
known to exist in India. He died A. J). 

ALA-UD-DIN KHIL.n’s TOMB. 

This tomb, which was built over a century 
after the Mahomedan confjuest of Delhi, is one 
<)f the finest in all Delhi, which ma}'^ be des¬ 
cribed to l>e the city of tombs. Feigusson 
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speaks highly of its workirianship and is of 
opinion that it “ displays the Pathan style at its 
period of greatest perfection.” He observes :— 

It was erected by Ala-ud-din Khilji, and the 
date IBIO is fouinl among its inscriptions. It is ' 
therefore about a century moi'e modern than the 
other buildings of the place, and displays the 
Pathan style at its period of greatest perfection, 
when the Hindu masons have learned to fit 
their excpiisite style of decoration to the forms 
of their foreign masters. Its walls are deco- 
1 ‘ated intcrna-lly with a diaper pattern of rivalled 
excelleTice, and the mode in which the square is 
changed into an octagon is more simply elegant 
and appropriate than any other example I am 
acquainted with in India.. The pendentives accord 
perfectly with the pointi'd openings in the four 
othei* faces, and are in every respect appropriately 
constructive. True, tliere are defects. Por 
instance, they are too plain for the elaborate 
dia})ering wliich covers the whole of the lower 
paH of tlu* building both internally and exter¬ 
nally ; hnt ornament might efisily have been 
added ; and their plainness accords with the 
.simplicity of the dome, wliicli is, indeed, by no 
means woithy of the substructure. Hot being 
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pierced with windows, it seems as if the architect 
assumed that its plainness would not be detected 
in the gloom that in (ronsequence prevails. 

This building, though small—it is only 53 ft. 
square externally, and with an internal apart¬ 
ment only 34 ft. Gin. in plan—marks the eliminat¬ 
ing point of the PatJian style in Delhi. Nothing 
so complete had been done before, nothing 
so oinate was attempted by them afterw’ards. 
In tlie pi evious, wondei ful buildings were erected 
lietween this period and the Mogul conquest, but 
in their capit»a,l their edifices wei*e more marked 
by solemn gloom and nakedness than by orna¬ 
mentation or any of the higher graces of 
arcin'tectuifi art. Externally it is a good deal 
dam.iged, but its effect is still equal to that of 
any building of its class in India, 

DELHI PALACE. 

This is, perhaps, the most seen and most 
described of all buildings in Delhi. It merits, for 
many leasons, both these compliments. It is 
not only famous by its architectural beauties, but 
also by its i-ich historical as.sociationH. Of the 
many descriptions that have been given of it, none 
possess the merits possessed by that of Fergusson, 
for quoting whom no excuse is needed. Hewiites:— 
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Though the palace at Agra is }>prhaps more 
picturesque, and historically eeitainly more in¬ 
teresting than that of Delhi, the latter had the 
imiiionso advantage of being built at once, on one 
uniform ])lan and by the most magnificent, as a 
builder, of all the sovereigns of Jiulia, Jt had, 
however, one groat disadvaJibi-ge, in being some¬ 
what later than Agra. All Shah Jehan’s build¬ 
ings there seem to have been tinidied befoi’i* he 
commenced erection of the new city of Sha- 
jehanabad with its jialaco, and what lie Vmilt at 
Agra is soberer, and in somewhat better taste 
than at Delhi. Notwithstrimling these defects, 
the palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most 
magnificent/ palace in the East—perhaps in the 
world—and the only one, at least in India., whidi 
enables us to understand wliat the arrangements of 
a complete jialace were wlien deliberately under¬ 
taken and carried out on one uniform ])lau. 
The palace at Delhi which is situM,t(‘d like that at 
Agra close to tlie edge of the Jumna, is a nearly 
rogulai* parallelogram, with the angles slightly 
•canted oft*, and measures 1,(500 ft. east and west, 
by 3200 ft. north and soutli, exclusive of the 
gateways. It is surrounded on all sides by a 
very noble of red sandstone, relieved at intervals 
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by towers suiiuoiinie»l by ^kiosks. The principal 
entrance faees the C-handiii Chaiik, a noble wide 
street neai'ly a mile lon^, planted with two rows 
of trees, .and with a stream of water running 
down its centre. Entering Avithin its deeply- 
recessod })ort;d, 3 'ou find yourself beneath tho 
vaulted }a\l(, the sides of which are in two storeys 
ami with ;'u octagonal break in the centre. This 
hall, which is .‘>75 ft. in length over all, has very 
much the eMect of tlie nave of a gigantic Gothic 
cathedral, an<l foj ins the noblest entrance known 
to belong to any existiJig palace. At its inner 
end this l\:dl ojiened into a court-yard, 350 ft, 
s(|uai‘e, from the ceiitr(’ of which a noble bazaar 
extended right and left, like the hall, two storeys 
in height, hut not vaidl.ed. One of these led to 
IIk' l)(‘lhi s:ate, the other, which 1 believe, was 
n(‘V(a- (|nit.e finislual, to the garden. Tn front, at 
the (‘ntrame, was the Kobut Khana or music 
hall, beneath which tho ATsitor entered the second 
or gie;;t ( oui t f)f the palace, measuring 550 ft. 
noidh ami south, by :i85 ft. east and Avest. In 
tlie ceiitie of this stood the Dewanni Auni 
or great aiulience hall of the palace, \"ery similar 
in de.sign to that at Agra, but more magnificent. 
Its dimensions are, nearly as I can ascertain, 
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200 ft. by 100 ft. ovM’ all. In its centre is a 
highly ornamental niche, in which, on a platfom 
of marble richly inlaid with pi-eeious stones,* and 
-directly facing the entrance, once stood the 
'Celebrated peacock throne, the most gorgeous 
example of its class that perhaps oven the East 
could ever boast of. Behind this again was a. 
garden court; on it.s eastern side was the Hung 
Mehal or painted hall, containing a batli and 
other apaTtments. 

This range of buildings, extending 1,600 ft. 
east and west, divided the palace into two nearly 
equal halves. In the northern division of it were 
a series of small courts, sui-iounded by buildings 

♦ When wo took possesBioti of the palace «rery one 
BeemB to have looted after the most iiidopcadent fasbion. 
Among others, a Captain (afterwards Hir John) Jones 
tore up a groat part of this platform, hut had the happy 
idea to get his loot set in marble as table tops. Two of 
these he brought home and sold to the Government for 
£500, and they are now in India Museum. No one can 
doubt that the one with the birds was executed by 
Florentine, or at least Italian artists ; while the other, 
which was apparently at the back of the platform, is a 
bad copy from Raphael’s picture of Orpheus charming 
the beasts. As is well known, that again was a copy of 
a picture in the catacombs. There Orpheus is plaving 
on lyre, in Raphael’s picture on a violin, and that is the 
instrument represented in the Delhi mosaic. Even if 
other evidence were wanting this would be sufficient to set 
the question at rest. It certainly was not put there by 
the begot Aurungazebe, nor by any of his successors. 
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apparently appropriated to the use of the dis¬ 
tinguished guests; and in one of them over¬ 
hanging the river stood the celebiated Dewani 
Khas or private audience hall—if not the 
mose beautiful, certainly the most highly orna¬ 
mented of all Shah Jehai\’s buildings. It is 
larger certainly, and far richo’ in ornaujcnt than 
that at Agra, though lianlly so elegant in dt^sign ; 
but nothing can exceed the beauty of fJie inlay of 
precious stones with which it is adorned oi- tlie 
general poetry of the design. Jt is round the 
roof of this hall that the famous insciiption runs : 

If there is a heaven on eaith it is this, it is 
this ”, which may safely be rcndeied into the 
sober English assei’tion, that no palace now 
existing in the world poss(‘sses an apai'tnnuit of 
.such singular elegance as this. 

Beyond this to the northv.ard were the gardens 
of the palace, laid nnt in the usual formal style 
of the East, but adorui'd with fountains and 
little pavilions and kiosh.s of white niarhli', that 
I'endcr these so beautiful and so approjaiate to 
such a climate. 

The whole of the area between tlie central 
range of buildings, to the south and eastward 
from the bazaar, measuring about 1000 ft. each 
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way, was occupied by the hai'eni private 

apartments of the palace, covering consequently, 

more tluin twice the area of the Escurial, or, in 

fact, of any palace in Eiuoj>e. According to the 

nati^'e plan I possess, which I see no reason for 

rlistiMisting, it conbiined three ganleii 00011)8, and 

soiiH' thi] teen or fourteen other courts, arranged 

.some foi- state, some ftu- ec)nveT)iene{‘, but wliat 

they were like we ha\e no means of knowing. 

Kot one vestige of them now remains. Judging 

<» 

from the <-orresp(aiding ))ai-ts of the palace at 
Agra, built by tlie same monareh, they must 
have vie<l with the pnhlie apartments in richness 
aiul in hea.uty, when .originally erected, hut 
having oontinue<l to he n.sed as a,n ahoile down to 
the. time of the Mutiny, they were itrohahly very 
much disligiirial .and debased. Taste was, no 
doubt, at as low an el)l>^nside the walls of the palace 
during ihe last Ijumlrod years as it was outside, 
or as wc find it at Lucknow and elsewdiere ; hut 
all the essential parts of the structure were 
tliei e, and could easily have been disencumbered 
from the accretions that had been heaped upon 
it. The idea, ]lowe^el■, of doing this was far 
from entering into the heads of our governors. 
The w'liole of the harem courts of the palace 
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were swept otf the face of the earth to make wky 
for the hideous British baixacks, without those 
who carried out this fearful piece of Vandalism 
thinking it ever worth while to make a plan of 
what they were destroying, or presei-ving any 
record of the most splendid palace in the world. 

Of the public [Mirts of the palace^ all that now 
remains is the entrance hall, the Nobut Khana^ 
the Diwaii-i-Aum and Khas, and the Rung 
Mehal—now used as mess room—and one or two 
small pavilions. They are the gems of the 
palace, it is true, but without the courts and corri- 
<lorH connecting them they lose all their‘meaning 
and more than half tlieii* l><\auty.* Being liow 
situated in the middle of a British ban-aek-yard 
they look like precious stones, torn from their 
settings in some exquisite piece of Oriental 
jeweller’s woi’k and set at random in a bed of 
commonest plaster.t 

* It ought in fairness to be added, that since they 
have been in onr possession, considerable sums have 
been expended on the repair of these fragments. 

t The excuse for this deliberate act of Vandalism was, 
of course, the military one, that it was necessary to 
place the garrison of Delhi in security in the event of 
any sudden emergency. Had it been correct it would 
have been a valid one, but this is not the case. Without 
touching a single building of Shah Jehan’s there was 
ample space within the walls for all the stores and 

5 
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JUMMA MUSJID. 

This is one of the three famous Moghul 
mosques of India^ the two others being at 
Futtehpore Sikri (built by Akbai*) and at Agra 
(built by Shah Jelian). Of this Fergusson has the 
following intei’esting remarks to make :— 

The Jumma Musjid at Delhi is not unlike the 
the Moti Musjid in phin, though built on a very 
larger scale, and adorned with two noble minarets, 

materials of the garrison of Delhi, and in the palace 
and Selim Ghur ample space for a garrison, more than 
doubly ample to man their walls in the event of emoute. 
There was ample space for larger and better ventilated 
barracks just outside the palace of walls, where the 
Bepoy lines now are, for the rest of the garrison, who 
could easily have gained the shelter of the palace walls 
in the event of any sudden lining of the citizens. It 
is, however, ridiculous to fancy that the diminished and 
unarmed population of the city could ever dream of 
such an attempt, while any foreign enemy with artillery 
Strong enough to force the bastioned enceinte that 
surrounds the town would in a very few hours knock 
the palace walls about the ears of any garrison that 
might be caught in such a trap. 

The truth of the matter appears to be this : the engi¬ 
neers perceived that by gutting the palace they could 
provide at no trouble or expense a wall round their 
barrack-yard, and one that no drunken soldier could 
scale without detection, and for this or some such 
motive of economy the palace was sacrificed ! 

The only modern act to ho compared with this is the 
destiuction of the summer palace at Pekin. That, 
however, was an act of red-handed war, and may have 
been a political necessity. This was a deliberate act of 
unnecessary Vandalism- most discreditable to all con- 
osrned in it. 
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which ai*e wanting in the Agi’a example ; while 
from the somewhat c^ipiicious admixture of 
I’ed sandstone with white marble, it is far fi'om 
possessing the same elegance and purity of effect. 
It is, however, one of the few mosques, either in 
India or elsewhere, that is designed to produce a 
pleasing eflect externally. It is i-aisod on a lofty 
basement and its thi*ee gateways, combined with 
the four-angle towers and the frontispiece and 
domes of the mosque itself, make up a design 
where all the parts are pleasingly subordinated to 
one anothei-, Vjiit at the same time piodnce a 
wdiole of great variety and elegance. Its princi- 

f 

pal gateway cannot ho com pared with that at 
Futtehpore Sikri but it is a. noble portal, .aiul 
from its smaller dimensions more in haiaiiony 
with the objects by wbicli it is surrounded. 

It is not a little singula.r, looking at the 
magnificent mosque which Akha.r built in his 
palace at Futtehpore Sikri, and the Moti Miisjid 
with which Slrih Jelian adorned the palace at. 
Ag i*a that he should have provided no place of 
worslnp in his palace at Delhi. The little Moti 
mosque that is now found thei’e, was added by 
Aurungazebe and, though pretty enough in itself, 
is very small, only 60 ft. square over all, and 
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utterly unworthy of such a palace. There is no 
placo of prayei’, witliin the ptilace walls, of the 
time of Sliah Jehsm, nor appai*eiitly, any intention 
of ] providing one, Tlie Jumina Musjid was so 
near, and so apparently part of the same design, 
th i(. it seems to hn\’e been considered sufficient to 
s\i]>j»ly this apparently anomalous deficiency. 

Bernier thus wrote of the moscpie :— 

1 gnint that this l)uilding is not constructed 
according to those rules of architecture which wo 
seem to think ought to 1 k^ implicitly followed ; 
yet T can porceiAe no fault that oJflends the taste ; 
every [>art appears well contrived, properly 
executed, and conectly proportioned. With the 
exception of tla; three great domes and the 
rinmelons turiets which are all of white marbles, 
tlie mosque i.> of led coloui-, as if built with 
laige slabs of red marble. 

It was repaired by Government some 80 j^ears 
ago, and i-ecenth' restoi’ed under Government 
siipc'i'vision, from the large pecuniary contributions 
of the Nawiibs of Ilampur and Bhawalpui’. 

\Ye may here .add the following brief account 
of the more impoi-tant sights at Delhi, taken 
fi’om Tow'ist^s India liy Mr. Eustiice Reynolds- 
3 >dl (Swan, Sonneschein k Co., London). 
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THp Juinma Musjid is a magnificent tenij)lo of 
led sandstone and white marble. Thougli it m 
not, as is popularly supposed, tlm largest 
mosque in tlie world, it is certainly one < f tke 
most imposing. Its projuntions are colo'^sa.l, 
though artists find fault with its lack of balance. 
Indeed, like St. Mark’s at Venice, it requires 
all its s])aciousness to make up for its lack of 
height. But no mosque in the world, ex 5 *ept 
that of Fiitteh})ore Sikri, pos.sesses such spleialid 
porhils as the three gateways of the Jumma Musjid, 
each approatdjed by a nolde flight of stej)s. 

The si/e of the court-yard adds much to the 
digiiity of tl)e building, and suggests the Ua.raui- 
-es SJierif of Jerusalem. Tin's mosque may be 
<lescril)ed as the iVatioual or Metropolitan 
Mos4|ue of the Moslems in Jjjilia, as the llassan 
Mosque iu Oaii'o is the National Mosque of Egypt. 
It is placed under the direct control of the 
<}overnment and has l)een tlioroughly res^r»><l 
within recent years. The history of the Jumma 
Musjid is inscribed in panels near the principal 
<intrance, though tj’avellers are usually told hy 
the guides that these a,re quotations from the 
Koiun. Indeed, some guides, evidently aiixioiw 
to go one better than their confi't^res, have been 
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known to asnert uiibliishingly that the panels 
contain the whole of the Koran ! 

Ill a subsidiary mosque are pi-eserved some 
git? itly venerated relics of Mohammed which can 
l>e seen by the curious. These include the 
Prophet's slipper, his footi^rint, miraculously 
imjn essed in a stone, and what is apparently the 
most jnecious relic of all, enshrined in a silver 
casket, a hair (of a flaming red tint) from the 
Pro]>het's beard. Of more i*eal interest is a 
beautiful copy of the Koran, one of the oldest 
extant, dating from the seventh century. 

The spacious area, with its congeries of 
buildings, jialace, pavilions, mosques, barracks, 
Government buildings, etc., which is known as the 
Foi't, is, like tlie Alhanilira or the Krmnliii, a city 
within a city. Tliere is so much of interest to be 
fsem liere that those with little time to spare 
should confine themselves to the two Halls of 
Audience and the Pearl Mosque, 

In the DiWan i-Aum (Hall of Ikiblic Audience)- 
the mosaic work in the throne I’ecess is extra¬ 
ordinarily rich and splendid. We have not 
here, as in the Alhambra, merely stucco and paint,, 
but mosiiics in precious stones of flowers, fruit,. 
And birds, the work of the erratic genius and 
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adventurer, Austin de Boi’deaux, the favourite of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan. 

Here stood the famous Peacock Throne, which 
ancient ti*avellers used to call the eighth wonder 
of the world. It owes its name to the two 
hybrid birds, of a species quite unknown to the 
ornithologist, perched on the pinnacles. They 
boi'e a faint I'esemblance to peacocks, whence 
followed the adoption of the peacock as a badge of 
Indian Empire. The expanded tails, thickly 
studded with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, etc., 
inlaid so as to represent the exact colours of the 
living bird, formed the back of the throne. Be¬ 
tween the peacocks w^as a pari’ot, as lai-ge as life> 
carved out of a single emerald. This throne is 
(or rather was, for exj)ei*ts declare that very little 
of the ancient throne i*emains), no doubt, of 
immense value, the lowest estimate being two 
millions sterling. In shape it resembles rather a 
state bed than a tln one. It is made entirely of 
gold—scops, sides, and legs—and is artistically 
cliased and encrusted with countless precious 
stones. However, this remarkable chair of state 
is at Tehemn (having been carried off with other 
treasure by Nadir Shah) and not at Delhi, and 
therefore could not grace the Coronation Durbar 
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of 1903. Still, one Ciirmot help thinking of the 
deep irnpresision that would have been made on 
the Indian mind if the Viceroy could have re¬ 
ceived the feudatory princes of our great Eastern 
Empii'C, seated on a throne which for centuries 
was the outward symbol and the embodiment of 
Imperial rule. 

Some of the mosaic panels in the throne 1 ‘ecess 
are wanting, having been removed by tlie English 
aftei- the Mutiny, and are now to be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum. The present junc¬ 
ture would seem a suitable opportunity for re¬ 
placing them, and thus making some reparation 
for wdiat some »)ust consider an act of gross 
Vanda,lisni. Thanks to the urgent representations 
of Lord Curzon, the finest of these, the famous 
“ Orpheus Panel,’' has l ecently been restoi'ed to 
its old position. 

Enoi inous sums have recently been s|>ent in 
regilding, renovating the mosaics, and generally 
restoidiig the architectural and decointivc glories 
of Shah Johan’s earthly pai’tulise, so that visitors 
will now be able to realise better what these 
splendid halls looked like when Akbar or Shah 
Jehan sat on the Peaccxik Throne. 

After the splendoui-s of this hall one may be 
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-exciised for a-nticipatiiig soniothiiig of an anti- 
•cliinax in the next Audience Hall, the Diwan-i- 
Khas. One would suppose that the acme of 
magnificent decoration hud been reached, but 
these apprehensions will be ill-founded. 'I'his 
Hall of Piivate Audioiice incontestably excels the 
other Diwan for l>ea>uty ainl I'icbness and decora¬ 
tion. The much-quoted Persian distich — 

** If there be a paradise on earth, 

It ia this, it ia this, it is this ”— 

which is inscribed o\(*r tlie fietted and brilliantly 
inlaid nrcjhes seems to give the ti'iie note. The 
glories of these wonderful halls seem to defy 
analytical description as much us do those of the 
Taj Mahal, but one writer at le.ast (Mr. 0. W. 
Steeveiis) has successfully essayed the task. 

“ The whole is all white marble, asheen in the 
sun, but that is the least j^art of the wonder. 
Walls and ceilings, pillars, and many pointed 
arches are all inlaid with richest, yet most deli¬ 
cate, colour ; gold cornices and scrolls and lattices 
frame tmeeries of mauve and pale gr-een and soft 
azure. What must it have been, you ask your¬ 
self, when the Peacock Throne blazed with emei*alds 
and sapphires, rubies and diamonds, from the novsr 
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empty pedestal, and the plates of burnished silver 
i-efiected all its glories from the roof.” 

The Diwan-i-Khas is certainly the most 
historically interesting of any of the halls of the 
Palace. Hei-e in May 1857, the Sepoy rebels 
declared the roi faineantj llahadur Shah, King of 
Delhi, Emperor of India, and it was in this hall 
that, a few months latoi*, he was tried and con¬ 
demned to exile in Bniana. Here took place the 
grind ball given to the present Emperor of India 
(then Prince of Wales) by the army in January 
1876, just a twelvemonth before the assumption 
of the title Kaiser-i-Ilind by the late Queen 
Victoria. 

Finally, this hall w^•is the scene of one of the 
most brilliant functions in connection with the 
Coronation Durbar of January 1903. 

The exquisite Pearl mosque is emphatically an 
architectural gem, foi- purity and elegance inferior 
only to its sister Mosque of Agi-a, the famous 
Peail Mosque of Shah Jehan, a building of 
unsurpassable beauty. It is composed of white 
marble, and each slender column bears an emboss¬ 
ed lotus. We have now seen the two glories of 
Delhi, the Great Mosque and the Foi't and Palace 
of the Moghul Einpei-ors, but we must not forego 
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one of the most chai Jicteiistic sights of Delhi, its 
streets and biissaars. 

To understand what native life is, the tourist 
^hould spend an hour or two without any fixed 
goal in the Chandni Chauk, usually called Silver 
Street. This is the Mooski of Delhi, though, 
unlike that famous Caii’ene highway, the Chandni 
Chauk is a faiily wide avenue. The picturesque^ 
ness is not so much in the buildings, which lack 
the ai'tistic outlines of those in the Mooski, as in 
the natiA'es themseh'es. A striking feature of the 
street life is the extraordinaj’y variety of colour, 
though this, indeed, the visitor fresh from the 
Honibay bazaai's expects as a matter of course. 
This living mosaic lias at first a bewildering eliect 
on the spectator, but after a while this kaleidos¬ 
copic crowd can be icsolved into sepanite units, 
each unit being an independent blend of omnge 
and magenta, gi'eeii and violet, or silver and 
.-scarlet. Extremely pii^turescpie are the women as 
they glide thiough the throng, carrying water 
jars or brass lotas on their heads, their silver 
anklets jingling faintly. Then there is great 
A’ariety in the animal and vehicular tiaffic. An 
elephant stalks along with heavy dignity, picking 
his way among a proc‘ession of gaily painted ekkas 
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and carts di*awn by sleek bullocks, like an ocean 
liner among a fleet of barges and feiTy boats. 
The genuine native shops, as opposed to those 
which concern themselves chiefly with tourists, 
are feasts of colour, the goods as often ns not 
being spread out on the gi’ound, the propiietor 
and his assistants squatting among the wares and 
occasionally calling out their merits. In short, 
these street and bazaar scenes have a strong 
fascination for the observant tiaveller. What 
will probably impress the artistic visitor is the 
natural love of picturesque efl‘e(*t,and the correct 
taste in colour possessed by the Hindus. In spite 
of the extraordiuniy variety of colours to be seen 
in the streets, one soldoni secs any “colour 
discords.” 

Very sti’iking too ai*e tht‘ bizi\no conti*asts 
between the Oiiental atmosphere of the City of 
the Moghuls and the latest development of civilis¬ 
ation aflbrded by the electric trams. 

MUTINY SITES. 

As i*egards the “ Mutiny Sites,” Mi*. Reynolds- 
Ball writes :— 

The “ Mutiny Sites,” or, to be precise, those 
which commemorate tlie many glorious episodes 
•of the siege and assault of Delhi, are, of course. 
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t>f surpassing interest to every Englishman, and 
all visitors, except the small minority with whom 
the archsBologiciil and historical features of “ Old 
Delhi ” are of pin mar v impoidyince, will not l)e 
content with less than a day for this pilgiimage. 

All are supposed to be familial' with the story 
of this great siege, so any reciipitulation of its 
salient features would be superfluous. It is a 
mistake to I’egard the siege of Delhi as but a 
single and compai'atively unimportant episode in 
the great rebellion—a single canto, so to speak, 
in the great epic of the Mutiny. On the taking 
of the Impel ial city depended the reconquest of 
India, and round its walls was fought the struggle 
for our Rupremac}' in the East. Indeed, in the 
o]>inion of most politicians of the time it was 
agreed that a failure tc> take Delhi would mean 
the abandonment of India, with the exception of 
the great ports. No doubt, regarded solely as a 
militaiy operation, the siege (which, indeed, wa«s 
not strictly a siege, as the city was not, of 
course, in^'Osted) of Delhi is not of great impor¬ 
tance, either from its duration or the niimbei- of 
troops engaged. 

A climb to the top of the Mutiny Memorial on 
the Ridge will give visitors a good idea of the 
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topogiuphy of this side of Delhi and of the various 
positions held by the troops. This monument 
itself is generally admitted to be an unworthy 
memorial of the Great Siege. It is certainly a 
badly proportioned and com in on-place structure^ 
and has been unkindly compared to a badly 
drawn-out telescope. It would no doubt bo 
considerably improved and i*ei)dered moi ‘0 digni¬ 
fied and pleasing if it were luised some twenty or 
thirty feet. 

The position of the siege batteries on the Kiflge 
have been carefully ma.rke<l out. One which is 
of especial interest at tlio present day is the 
one near Ludlow Castle (at present the hosul- 
quarters of the Delhi Club), as it was to this 
battery that Lord Kobeits attached as a 

subaltern. 

The great hero of the assault (Genoi'al Nichol¬ 
son) is now worthily comineinorated in the city 
where he fell, as a statue lias recentlv }>eeu 
erected to the famous “ Nikalsain Sahib ” ou an 
appropriate site in,the Nicholson Garden just 
outside the Kashmir Gate. It is on tli© very 
spot where, on the eventful 14th September, 1857, 
Nicholson was awaiting, at the head of his little 
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column, the bugle announcing the blowing up of 
the Kashmir Gate. 

The sculptor, Thomas Hrock, R. A., (who is 
already represented in India by sbitiies of Queen 
Victoria at Agra and Sir Richard Temple at 
Bombay), has chosen very feli(;itoiisly this dramatic 
moment for his treatment of the famous General. 
The stiitue is one of Mr. Brock’s finest creations, 
and is instinct with life and vigour. The monument 
is some distance from the actual si)ot ((dose to 
the Kabul Gate) where Nicholson received his 
fatal wound, but close by is the little ceineteiy 
in which he is buried. 

Near the telegraph office a gateway of the old 
magazine is still standing. It has been preserved 
as a memorial, an inscri])tion giving details of the 
heroic deed it commemorates. 

Then the tourist should not omit, in his 
pilgrimage of the Mutiny Sites, to inspect the 
new memorial to th(3 telegraph operators who at 
the peril of their lives remained at their post to 
Avarn the authorities at Umballa and Lalioi e. The 
inscription closes with the famous words of Sir 
Robei*t Montgomeiy : “ The electric telegraph has 
saved India.” 
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The real liistory of this famous telegram ht«v 
recently been revealed through the discovery, in 
11)06, among the old (loveriinient Records pre¬ 
served in Lahore, of the original telegram, llie 
message runs as follows : — 

“ Date, 11th May, 1857, from TJjnballa., to all 
stations : the following just received from Delhi : 
we must leave office. All the bungalows are 
being burnt down by tlit‘ sepoys of Meerut. They 
came in this morning. We are off, don’t roll to- 
tlay. Mr. C. Todd is dead - we think he went 
out this morning and has not I'oturned yet. We 
heanl that nine Euro}>eMns were killed. Good¬ 
bye.” 

Tliis message was despat.ched by the signaller at 
Delhi to the signalh*r at Uiiiballa. A copy of it 
was taken that same afternoon to Major-General 
Sir TI. Barnard, 0. B., Commanding Sirhind 
District, and he sent on a copy by post to Sir 
Jolin Lawrence, Chief Commissionei* of the 
Punjab, who laippcned to l)e temporarily at 
Rawalpindi, and anothei- copy to General Anson^ 
Commander-in-Chiel at Simla. The message was 
also wired to all stations, and tlie copy which 
i-pacihed Sir John Lawrence at Rawalpindi is that 
still preserved among the Secretariat’s records. 
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The phrase ** Don’t roll to-day”, means “Don’t 
ring us,” for the message is not official but 
merely a conversation between the signallers 
along the wire. 

Another relic of the siege is an outhouse in the 
compound of the Delhi l^arik, whore Mi*. Beres- 
ford, the luanager, with his wife and daughters, 
made a heroic, but unsuccessful, stand against a 
horde of Delhi rebels. Suioly this atso is worthy 
of a commoniorative tablet. 

This supi-emcly interesting pilgrimage might be 
ai)propriat('ly concluded with a visit to St. James* 
Memorial Church near the Kashmii* (late, full of 
monuments ;ind memorials to those who fell in 
the Mutiny. This church lias a curious history. 
It was built hy the famous Colonel Skinner, C. B, 
The foiiudor was a. rernarkablv tolerant and 
catholic minded man, for ho simultaiieonsly 
endowed a Mo.scpie for the Mahomedans and a 
temple for the Hindus ! (.)ne is glad to find, 

however, from a tablet in the (diurch, that on his 
death-bed Colonel Skinner decided personally in 
favoni* of Chi’istianity. 

Hut, after all, the grandest memoriil of the 
.siejje is the Kashmir Gate itself, and that battered 
<‘urtain wall between the Kaslimir Gate and the 
6 
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Mori Gate. This wall, like the Lucknow 
Besidency, has been left untouched, certainly a 
manifestation of good taste and true sentiment 
on the part of the authorities, which goes far 
to make up for the gross Vandalism of dismantl¬ 
ing the place of the Moghul kings to make room 
for barracks and officeis’ quarters. 

The Kashmir Gate and Breach serve to show 
the execution done by the siege batteries on the 
Ridge during the few days before the glorious 
assault of 14th September, 1857. It will be 
noticed that for matiy yards the parapet of the 
walls on either side has been stripped off to 
facilitate the storming of the breach. 

The blowing up of the Kashmir Gate is, per¬ 
haps, the most dramatic as well as the most 
heroic of all the innumerable glorious feats of 
arms in the Mutiny. It was one of the forlornest 

m 

of “ forlorn hopes,” with the exception, peiliaps, 
of the blowing up of the l>.lhi magazine, through¬ 
out the great Indian Kebellion. 

Reading the restrained and c\it-and-dried 
official report of this heroic episode, it is difficult 
to fully realise the noble courage and devotion 
to duty and absolute indiffierence to life, .shown 
by the little Imnd of five (Lieutenants Salkeld 
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and Home and three ^rgeanti) in ^vhat 
seemed a thousand to dne chance, Bnt 
the mere fact that three out of the fifve 
peiished indicates the enojiaoiis j-ish. Let vm 
look at the aiduous conditions. Jn the face of a 
hail of bullets from tlie walls the devoted hand 
had to affix several bags of j)Owdor to the gate and 
light the quick fuse. Even if they escaped being 
shot down, they would be blown to pieces by the 
explosion unless they could get under cover 
within thirty seconds or so. Jiuhied, os it turned 
out, only those who had escopetl the bullets during 
the operation, and \vere able It) iling themselves 
into the ditch before the explwion, escapeil wath 
their lives. The actual gateway, it should be 
explained, was so masked and pi elected by out- 
woiks that it was out of leacii of the battca'ies; 
consequently the terribly lai/ardo»)s operation' of 
blowing down the gate by a storming party was 
absolutely necessary. This facit is usiirdly omitted 
in the histories of the siege. 

This thrilling scene is vividly and graphically 
described imdei* the guise of fiction by Mrs. K. A. 
Steel in her famous Mutiny novel, “ On the Eacje 
of tJie Waters.” This description 1 .am kindly 
permitted to quote : 
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“ Home of the h)ngiiieei\s firi=;t with two ser¬ 
geants, )i iiutive Jmvihlm\ and ten Pnnjabee 
ftfipjjors, running lighily, despite tlie twenty-five 
pouTid ])ow(ler hugs they earried. Behind them^ 
led hy Salkeld, wei-e tlie firing party and a bugler. 
All running umler lia.il of ))iillots, faster a.s 
they fell faster, as men i in: to escape a storm ; 
but t]ie,v('coni tod \i^ though the task had been 
scyt' for night, and it was now broad dayliglit. 

A'diat then 'I’liey c.oul<l see better. See tlie 
outMv gateway opeiy the footAvay of the <lraw- 
bridge ilestroyed, the iiinef door eloseil save for 
the wicket. 

“ ‘ Come on,’ .slund.ed Koine, and was acioss 
the h.ire, beams like a, boy, followed by the 
others, 

“Incredible darliiig ! Wliat did it moan? 
The doubt nnule the scared enemy close the 
wicket hastily. So against it, at the rebels’ very 
feeti, the powdei bags were laid. 'IViie, one 
.sergeant fell dead wit!) bis ; but as it fcdl against 
the gates bis task was done. 

“ ‘Heady, Salkold ! —your turn,’ .sang out young 
Home from the ditxdi, into which, the bags laid, 
the fuse set, lie 4lro]>j)ed unhurt. So, across the 
scant foothold came the filing party, its leader 
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holding the poit-fire. But the pai*al 3 "sirf of 
amazement had passetl ; the tummy, vealising what 
the audacity meant., had sot the wicket wide. 
It bristled now witli muskets; so did the 
parapet. 

“ ‘ Burgess !—your tuiMi,’ called Salkeld as he 
fell, ajid passed the port-lire to the coiporal 
behind him. Burgess, nlinii (irierson—someone 
perchance I'etrieving a past iindor a new uamo 
— toi)k it, stooped, tlicn with a ha,U-a,rticnla.te cry 
either that it was “ rigiit ” or “ out,’* fell hack 
into the ditch dead. Smitli, of the powder 
party—lingering to seethe deed <lone—thought 
the latter, and, matchhox in hand, sprang fov- 
waid, cuddling the gate I'oi* safety as lie struck a 
light. But it wa.s net needed.. As he stooped to 
use it, the port lire of the fuse exploded in his 
face, and, half-hlindeil, lie turned to plunge head¬ 
long for escape into the ditch. A second after 
the gate was in fragments. 

“ * Vour tuiai, Hawthorne !’ came that voice 
from the ditch. So the bugler, who had braved 
<leath to sound it, gave the advance. Once, 
twice, thrice, lest the <lin from the breaches 
should drown it. Vain fiieeaulion, not needled 
either ; for the sound of the explosion was enough* 
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Th.it thousand on the rcwad was hungering to 
be no whit behind the others, and with a wild 
cheer the stormers made for the gate.” 

The city has Iteeu described by many writers 
and in many diflerent ways. For a good pen 
picture of it wo must turn to Mr. Perceval 
liftnclon’s Un^-er Th^ Sun :— 

J>elhi, the niLstross of every conqueror of 

India, Aiyau or Afghan, Persian, English or 

Mogul, remains uncouquered still. Over tw^enty 

M|uare miles of sun-buked plain lie out the 
» 

debris of her many pa.sts, relics of her dead and 
gone masters, somo perfect still, some once more 
crumbling back into the levels of red-yellow 
marl that have aJtei nafcelv fed and housed, and 
fed and housed again forgotten generations of 
luei*. Yet l>eUii lives. Like some huge crus- 
tacoin, she has shed behind her, hei owm out¬ 
grown habitations, a.s she has crawled north¬ 
wards from Tughl:i];abad and Lalkot, through 
l>inpana and Fei'0'/.ab:<d, till the long, red lizard 
ef dlie nidge hari ed her vay, and now she sun.s 
herself, a raffle of narrow and congested byways, 
lw*j)eatli the crimson walls of Shah Jehan^s great 
palace-fort. But Delhi is more than her streets 
»ud temples. Yon may go round about her and 
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count her towers ; you may tramp from the 
Jumma Musjid to the Fort, from the Fort to the 
Pillar, from the Pillar to Humaion’s Tomb and 
the gi*eat Minar ; and when all is seen you will 
undei'stand that these things do no honour to 
Delhi ; it is Delhi that doubles their significance, 
and that of all that is found within her wide 
borders. Inscrutable and undeniable, her claim 
is different from that of all other towns of India, 
for she has no rival in greatness from the 
mountains to the sea, and all men know that 
whoso holds Delhi holds India. A wide and 
almost w^aste plain stretches along the eastern 
bank of a sandy expanse of rivci*-bed. In the 
far distance low violet hills hem in the horizon, 
and almost every a.ci e of the plain between the 
river and the hills bears its own monument of 
Delhi’s bygone days. In among the tangles of 
thorn-bush and mimosa, where no living thing 
passes by save a wandering buffalo or the shadow 
of a kite wheeling high up in the sun, the w-alls 
and terraces of deserted temples crumble, and 
the white datura or the raw yellow acacia 
flourishes beside the altar stones. Here and there 
an arch springs forty feet to where a bird-borne 
pipal-plant slowly threatens a lingering keystone 
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and an azure-necked peacock sciatclies among 
the 1 ‘otting stumps ol’ last yeai’s self-sown 
Indian corn. 

Beyond the hard white shaded road—the only 
serviceable and well-kept thing in all the land¬ 
scape—rises in a garden the dome of an osten¬ 
tations tomb. Some servant of an Emperor, some 
Emperor himself it may lx*, who slee]'s soundly 
in his grave, all unconscious that the city he be¬ 
lieved so abiding and so loyal has drifted far from 
him and his all-powei fnl dynasty, and nowdarkojis 
the nortliward sky with the smoke of factoiy 
chimneys, and of locomotises straining across tlie 
iron-bridged Jumna. Far away to the south still 
f;tands the shaft raised by the Slave-Einpei-or from 
Turkestan, ami underneath it the iron yullar of 
an earliei- “ conquei or of the univ^ei’se” bears 
witness yet to its Koyal makei’s foolislniess, 
Tughlakabad, hard by, is given ovei* to the jackal 
and the cobra and the owl—the very bats have 
found in it no ceiling for their foul nestings* 
Ljilkot lies a. weed-grown fold of scattered half- 
hewn stone and mud ; it needs an ivnti(|uarian to 
guess wheie here and there a gate may once have 
pierced the vaunted fortifications of old. In- 
diuprastha is there still, but she has given up 
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the struggle against fate, and her coi’iiices and 
parapets fall unheeded aeioss her exits and her 
«ntranees. Only the Grand Trunk Koad endures 
between and beneath the sliadows of tJie heavy 
banyans above, whose leaves aie whit(‘ne<l daily 
by the diist-shuilling bullock-cai’ts, just as when 
Shah Jehan’s vast ecjuipage trailed slovly into 
his new capital fi-oin tliat old on<\ which had 
become a burdo]! iijion his hea.it too heavy for 
him to beai*. A few minarets have ])ierced the 
skyline for some time, but as one follows along 
its clear metalled strip, J)elhi itself “ Delhi, that 
is, of to-day—rise tljit and uncomely behind her 
long, low^, foiiified and battlemented walls. Out¬ 
side, the glacis is (dear, save for a, few yellow- 
flowered belnds and a crumliling (diaitya or two ; 
inside there is the well-remembert'd jostle and 
stench of every native (piarl.er of the J5ast, and 
so tlu'ough eight-foot thoroughfares b(ilo\v jutting 
eaves and, rarely, dirty bjileemies, one reacdies 
the one great stre(‘t that cleav(*s the town in 
halves, the famous Chandni Chauk. 

Meagre, ramshackle houses--one-storeyed, and 
plastered with torn papei-, their dirty blue paint 
ismeai’ed ovei' dec4iyed wliitewash—lean one 
against the other, and expose on their vermin. 
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haunted walls and raised floors cheap European 
goods or trays of fly-blown native sweets, bowls 
of chillies or onions, framed oleographs of gods 
or English princes, American nickel clocks or 
scrap-ii*on heaps. In between them some brick 
and moriyir missionary station puis out its nigh- 
hopeless appeal, or some native chemist adver¬ 
tises his willingness to pmctisc indifferently the 
me<lical system of either East or West. But the 
real shops of the “ Silver Sti‘eet ” are those 
which make little show to the public eye. You 
can hardly believe that those unpretentious- 
little cabins, where the scarlet-teethed shopmen 
in Jilpaca coats smile upon you as you pass, have 
witJiiii call half the jewels of India. Down the 
middle of the Chandni Chauk runs a line of 
bi’anching banyans—-such as Tavernier found 
useful in his trade, for he says that one can 
judge the water of a diamond best in the dappled 
shade of a leafy tree—their trunks all mud 
below where the bhisti sjn inkles, all dust above, and 
at the end of them, across the burnt gmss of the 
Maidan, rise the dusty crimson vralls of the fort.'* 
Not less interesting as word picture i» 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’ chapter on ‘ Sights of 
fthahjehanabad :—• 
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Let us go back to the city. Here at least is 
the Jumma Musjid, the great mosque, saved 
complete out of the storms—a baby of little more 
than two hundred years, to be sure, but still 
Noniethiiig. It is said to be the largest mosque 
in the woild— a vast sti’etch of i*ed sandstone 
and white marble and gold upstanding from a plat¬ 
form reached on three sides by flights of steps so 
tall, so majestically wide, that they are like a stone 
mountain tamed into order and proportion at an 
emperor’s will. Above the brass-mounted doors 
rise red portals so huge that they almost dwarf the 
Avhole—red galleries al>ove them, white marble 
domes above them, white marble minarets rising 
higher yet, with pillars and ciiiwlas and gilded 
pinnacles above all. Beside the gateways the walls 
of the qua(h*angle seem to creep along the ground; 
then, at the corners, rise towers with more open 
chaml)ei‘s, more cupolas, and gilded pinnacles- 
Within, above the bloistered quadmngle, bulge 
three pure white domes—not hemispheres, like 
Western domes, but complete globes, only sliced 
RAvay at the b#ise and tapering to a spike at the 
top—and a slender minaret flanks each side. 

The whole, to Western eyes, has a stmnge effect. 
Our own building.s are tighter together, gripped 
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and focussed more in one glance ; ovei* tlie Juinina 
Musjid your eye must wander, and then the mind 
•must connect tlie views of the difieront paits. If 
you look at it near you cannot see it all ; for 
it is low and seems to straggle. I'lie AVest could 
hardly call it beautiful : it has j)roj)ortion, but not 
compass. Therefoi'C it does not abase yt)u, as other 
great buildings do ; someh(»w you have fi fcjcliiig of 
pjitronage towaj-ds it. Yet. it is most light and 
graceful with all its bulk : it seems to suit India, 
thus spi-ead out to get its fill of the warm sun. It 
looks 1 ‘ich and lavish, as if space wei'C of no 
account to it. 

Between this mosipie and the .Jumna rixer 
stands the fort—the ancient stronghold and 
palace of the Moghul em])erois. A toweling wall 
encloses it, Titanic slabs, always of the same r(»d 
Sandstone, moated and battlemented. You go in 
under the great Lahore Cate—its massiveness is 
lightened by more domes and arched, moi'c gilt 
and marble on to]) of it,—you eome in—alas and 
alas !—to barracks and married (juarters and 
•^commissariat stoi'es. You look for turrpioised 
hubble-bubbles, and you find the clay of Private 
Atkins. It is disillusion, and yet it is very DelJii. 
The remains of Aurungzebe’s palaces are lo^t 
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among the imperial plant of Auriingzebe’s 
inheritors. 

Yet search rliligently for the remains ; since,. 
ex(*ept in Agra,, you will never find anything like 
it in the world. You come first to the Hall of 
Audience, an open ledstone 2 )ortico with a wall 
at its back, a,ml are about to pass it. The gleam 
of marble arrests you. Within, against the wall, 
i> a shd) of white marble ; above it a throne of 
the sa,me with pillars and canopy. But it is not 
tile marble you look at—it is the wonderful work 
that, veins it; tlu* throne is embroidered with 
mosaic. And the wall belli ml is a sheet of 
miniature pictures -birds and flowers and fruit 
—all picked out in paint and precious stones. You 
marvel, but pass on to the Hall of Private 
Audience. Then, indeed, your breath catehes 
with amazement. 

It is an open, oblong portion or pavilion on 
columns, an arched and domed squarer 

jiavilion beside it, whence a bay-window steps out 
of tlio wall to look over the swamps and the 
rivpi* below. The whole is all white marble 
a sheen in the sun, but that is the least part of 
wonder. Walls and ceilings, pillars and many- 
liointed arches, are all inlaid with richest, yet 
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most delicate coloui*. Gold corniceB and scrolls 
and lattices frame traceries of mauve and pale 
green and soft azure. What must it have been, 
yon ask yourself, when the Peacock Throne blazed 
with emerald and sapphire, laiby and diamond, 
from the now empty pedestal, and the plates of 
burnished silver reflected its glories fi*oiii the i*oof ? 
The Marathas melted down the ceiling, and Nadir 
Shah took away the throne to Persia ; yet, even 
as it is, the opulence of it leaves you gasping. It 
is not gaudy, does not even astonish you with its 
costliness : it is simply sumptuous an<l luxui*ious, 
surpassing all your dreams. 

After this chaste magnificence you may rofi’esli 
your eye with the yet purer beauty of tlui Moti 
Musjid, the Pearl Mosque—a fabric smaller than 
a racquet-court, walled with cool gi-ey-veined 
marble, blotched here and there blood-red. Just 
a court of walls moulded in low i-elief, with a. 
double row of three arches supporting ;i 
triple-domed roof at its end—simple, spotless, 
exquisite. 

You have passed below the cloud-capped towers, 
out of the gorgeous palaces—^and lieie is Silver 
Street, Delhi’s main thoroughfare. The pageiint 
fades, and you plunge into the dense squalor 
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which is also India. Along the houses run 
balconies and colonnjides; here also you see vistas 
of pillars and lattice-work, but the stone is dirty, 
the stucco peels, the wood lacks paint. The 
houses totter and lean together. The sti’eet is a 
mass of squatting, variegated people ; bulls, in 
necklaces of white and yellow flowers, sleep aicross 
the pavements, tlonkeys stroll into the shops^ 
goats nibble at the N cgetables jnled for sale down 
the centre of the street, a, squirrel is fighting with 
a caged parrot. Hei'O is a jewellei*’s bootli, guy 
with tawdry paint; next, a. baker’s, with the 
shopkeeper snoiijig on his low counter, and 
everything an inch thick with dust. At one step 
yon smell incense; at the next, garbage. 

Inimitable, iucongi-uous India ! And coming 
out of the walls, still ciaimbling from Nicholson’s 
cannon, you sec inill-chimnevs blackening the 
sky. Delhi, with local cotton, they tell you, can 
spill as fine as Manchesl,er. One more iiicon- 
griiity ! The iron pillar, the ruined mosque, tlie 
jewelled halls, the shabby street, and now^ the 
clacking mill. That is the last of Delhi’s myiiad 
1 ‘einciirriations. 



CHAPTER VI. 


MONUMENTS AT DELHI. 

From tlie si^iTht-seer’s point of viow the whole- 
of tlio arclurologicMl and architerturrtl remains, 
may be grouped under :— 

1. Old Jndi'jipi JisUia, of which nothing remains.. 

2. Firozahad of Firoz SliaJi Tnghlak (c. 1380 
A. H.) adjoining inodcTn Dellii on the south. 

3. Indraj)at of llumayun and Shei* Shah (on 
the sit(‘ of a still older, but doubtless small city), 
two miles South of modern Delhi (e. 154-0 A. D.) 

4. Sill (now Shah pur), four miles south-west 
of Indrajnt (e. 1300 A. D.) 

5. JaliMn])anah, or the space between Siri and 
Old Dellii, which became gradually occupied, and 
was ultimately connected by walls with the cities 
north and south of it (c. 1330 A. D.) 

(). Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rai Pithora, the 
original Delhi of the Pathan inviiders in the 
twelftli (Uiiitury, and containing the Kutub Minar,. 
three miles to the south-east of Siri, (1150—L'lSO* 
A. D.) 

7. Tughlakabad, four miles south-east of Siri,. 
and five miles east of Old Delhi, built by Muhamad 
Tuglak Shah (c. 1320 A. D.) 
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The following general description of the architec¬ 
tural glories of Delhi is taken from the new Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer :— 

The architectural glories of Delhi are famous 
alike in Indian and European literature. It is 
impossible in a brief noti(!e like the present to 
attempt any adequate description of them. They 
are described in Mr. Fergus.son’s History of India 

IV 

and. Eastern Architecture (IB7(»), in Mr. Fanshawc’s 
Delhi Pmt and Present (1902), and in many other 
^vorks. The palace of Shah Jahaii, perhaps les.s 
picturesque and more sober in tone than that of 
Agra, has the advantage of being built on a moi*© 
uniform plan, and V»y the most magnificent of the 
royal builders of India. It forms a parallelogram, 
measuring 1,600 feet east tind west by ^1,202 feet 
north and south, exclusive of the gateways. Pass¬ 
ing the deeply-recessed portal, a vaulted hall is 
entered, rising two storeys, 1175 feet long, like the 
nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral—‘ the noblest 
entrance,’ says Mr. Fergusson, ‘to any existing 
palace,’ Facing this entiance is the NauKat 
Khana or ‘ music hall,’ and beyond is the great 
court of the palace, in the middle of which stands 
the Diwaii-i-am or ‘ hall of public audience.' Behind 

this again is a court containing the Kcang Mahal 
7 
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or ‘ painted chamber.’ Noi*th of this central range 
of buildings stands the Diwan-i-khas or * private 
audience hall,’ which forms ‘if not the most 
beautiful, certainly the most oriijimented of all 
Shah Jahan’s buildings.’ It overhangs the river, 
ami nothing can exceed the delicacy of its inlaid 
work oi* the }>oetry of its design. It is on the 
walls of this hall that the fsimous inscription runs, 
‘ If ilieve is a, lieaven on earth, it is this—it is 
this ! ’ South of the central range of buildings an 
area, measuring about 1,000 feet each way, was 
occupied by the harem and private apartments of 
the palace, covering, consequently, more than twice 
the area of the Escurial, oi-, ii 2 fact, of any palace 
in Eui*o^>e. 

The buildings in the Jiative city ai*e chiefly of 
brick, well-built, and subst;intial. The smaUer 
sti'cets are narrow and tortuous, and in many 
eases end in cnls-de-sac. On the other hand, no 
city in India has finer streets than the main 
thoroughfai'es of Delhi, ten in numl>er, thoroughly 
drained, metalled, and lighted. The principal 
thoroughfare,the Ohandni Chauk,or ‘silver street,’ 
leads eastwards fi om the Fort to the Lahore Gate, 
three-quarters of a mile long by 74 feet broad. 
Throughout the greater part of its length, a double 
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i*ow of ti'ees runs down its centre on both sides of 
n mised pith, which has taken the place of the 
rnasoniy aqueduct tliat in foriucr days conducted 
watei* from the canal into the palace. A little to 
the south of the CImiidiii CJiaiik is the Jama 
Masjid, or ‘ p^i-eat mosque,’ standing out boldly 
from a small rocky rising ground. Begun by Shah 
Jahan in the foui'th year of his reign, and com¬ 
pleted in tlie tenth, it still I'omains one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in iTidia. The front 
courtyaril, 450 feet square, siiii'ounded by a 
cloister* open on both sides, is i)a.ved with granite 
inlaid ivith marble, and i^oimnands a view of the 
whole city. The mosque itself, a splendid struc¬ 
ture forming an oblong 2G1 feet in length, is 
approached by a, magnificent flighti of stone steps. 
Three domes of white marble rise fj*om its i*oof, 
with two tall and gi*a(;efiil minarets at the corners 
in front. The iiitcrioi* of the mos(jue is paved 
throughout with white inarhle, and the walls and 
roof arc lined with the sanic material. Two other 
mosques deserve a passing notice : the Kali Masjid 
or ‘ black mosque,’ so called fi'om the dark colour 
given to it by time, and supposed to liave been 
built by one of the early Afghan sovereigns ; -and 
the mosque of Roshan-ud-daula. Among the 
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more modern buildings roMy be mentioned the 
llewdeiicy, now occupied by the Government 
High School; the Town Hall, a. handsome building 
in the Chandni Chauk, containing a Davbar hall 
with a good collection of pictures, a museum, and 
a fuiblic library ; and the Churcdi of St. James, 
laiilt at a cost of j010,000 by Colonel Skinner, an 
oilioer well-known in the histoiy of the East India 
Gompany. About half-way down the Chandni Chauk 
is rt higl) clock-tower. North of the Chandni Chauk 
lie tlie Queeu^s Gardens. Eeyond the city walls the 
ci\’il lines stretch awa}" on the north as far as the 
historic Kidge, about a mile outside. To the west 
ami south-west considerable subur}>soluster outsside 
tlie walls, containing the tomhs of the inipeiial 
family. That of Humayun is a noble building 
of red sandstone with a dome of mai ble. Tt lies 
about miles from the Delhi Gate in a large 
gai’tleu of terraces, the whole surrounded by an 
eml>att.le(l wall, with towers and four gateways. 
In the centre stands a platform about 20 feet high 
by 200 [feet square, supported by cloisters, and 
ascended by four gre»at flights of granite steps. 
Above rises the mausoleum, also a squai'e, with a. 
gimt dome of white marble in the centre. About 
a mile to the west^\'ai(l is another buiying-ground. 
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oi‘ collection of tombs anrl small mosques, some of 
them vei'y beautiful. The most remarkable is 
pei'haps the little chapel in honour of a celebratetl 
Muhammadan sjiint, Xiztvm-iul-Jin, near whose 
shrine the niembei*s of the Mughal imperial family, 
up to the time of the Mutiny, lie buried, each in 
his own little onclosuiv, suiTOunded by very 
elegant lattice-work of wliite marble. 

The palaces of the nobles, which formerly gave 
an ail' of giandenr to the city have for the most 
part disappeared. Their sites are occupie<l by 
structures of less pretension, but still with some 
elegance of architectural design. The city is now 
amply supplied with water ; and mneh attention 
has of late been ])jiid tf) cle-anliness and sanitary 
requirements generally. 

For further notes on the more importfint reimiins 
see Chapter' VIII. 



CHAPTKK VJI. 


THE STORMING OF DELHI. 

The stovniingof Delhi on September 14, 1857,^ 
ivas a magnificent feat of arms. Capt. L. J. 
Trotter gives a graphic account of it in hm 
Life of John Xickohon^ the hero of the wiege,^ 
from \^']lich tlie following is taken 

Before daybreak on the eventful Se[)tember 14, 
ISoTj some 3,000 of ^Yilsou’s infantry ^vore 
drawn up in three (loluinns on the ground be¬ 
tween thellidgeand Ludlow Castle, awaiting the 
signal for an adAaiico. Nicholson himself was 
at their head, and eveiyone felt that under 
such a leader the ^'ictol•v was certain, agfiinst 
Avhato\'er odds. As Roberts stood ‘ on the 
crenellated wall which sepai'ated Ludlow Castle 
from the road,’ lie wondered, naturally enough, 
what was pas.>ing through Nicholson's mind. 
* Was he thinking of the future, or of the 
wonderful part lie had ])layed during the past 
four months . .. At Delhi evei yone felt that 
during the short time ho had been with us, he 
was our guiding star, and that-, hut for his pre¬ 
sence in the camp, the assaidt which he W'as 
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about to lead would probably never ha\e come 
off. . . . Any feeling of i-eluctance to sei ve 

under a captain of the Company’s army, which 
had at first been felt by many, had been com¬ 
pletely overcome by his wonderful personality. 
!Each man in the force, from the Cenoi*al in com¬ 
mand to the last-joined prhate soldier, recog¬ 
nised that the man whom the wild people of tlie 
frontier had deified, the man of whom Edw aides 
had said to Lord Canning, “ If ev^er there is a 
despeiute deed to bo done in*India, John Nichol¬ 
son is the man to do it," was one who had proven! 
himself beyond all doubt capable of grappling 
with the crisis through which wo were [»assing, 
one to follow to the ileath.’^ 

The storming columns were ready for the work 
before thorn ; but they had to wait until our 
batteries had cleared the breaches, which the 
enemy during the niglit had partially rcptiired. 
The first column, 1,000 sti‘ong, commanded by 
Nicholson himself, and made up from the 1st 
Bengal Fusiliei’s, the 75th Foot, and Gi-oen’s 
Punjabis, w-as to carry the main breach and to 
scale the face of the Kashmir Bastion. On its 
left stood the second column of 850 men, from 


* Lord Roberts. 
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the Bth Foot, the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, and 
Rothney’s Sikhs, with Brigadier Jones of the 
61st Foot in command. Its first duty was to 
storm the breach in the Water Bastion. The 
third column, on the right and real' of the first, 
was commanded by Colonel Campbell of the 52iid 
Light Infantiy, and (consisted of the 52nd, the 
Kamaon Battalion, and the 1st Punjab Infantry, 
950 men in all. This column was to rush in at 
the Kashmir Gate as soon as it had been bloAvn 
open by our engineeis. 

These three columns, covered by the 60th 
Rifles, fornuMl the left attack. A fourth column, 
under the gallant Major Reid, was to advance 
from the light of the ridge, and force its way 
through the Kishnganj suburb towards tlie 
Lahore Gate. Tt nundiered about 860 men, 
from Reid’s Own Guikhas, the Guide Infantry, 
and the pickets left in c'amp ; beside several 
hundred of the Kashmir contingent, which had 
come in a few days befoj e. Three engineers ac¬ 
companied eiich column. A fifth or reserve 
column of 1,500 under Brigadier Longfield was 
formed out of the 61st Foot, Wilde’s Punjab 
Infantry, the Bihich Battalion, the troops of the 
brave old Rajah of Jliiiid, and tlie 60th Rifles. 
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Nicholson’s own column now marched on into 
the Kudsia Bagh, while Jones's column turned 
off into the custom-house garden, and Oiimpbell's 
men passed up the high road to the Kashmir 
Gate. At the head of this column moved the 
explosion party of two young engineer officers. 
Homo and Salkeld, three sapper sergeants, Car¬ 
michael, Burgess, and Smith, and Bugler Haw¬ 
thorne of the 52nd, who was to sound the ad¬ 
vance when the gate had been blown in. Eight 
native sappei-s nndei* Havildar Madhu caviied the 
powder-bags with which their wbit() comrades 
weie to assay theii‘ perilous task.* 

The sun had I'isen some way above t)je hoj izon 
when our heavy guns suddenly ceased firing, 'rhey 
had done their work, and the breaches were once 
more (dear, Nicholson gave the sigiial foj' an 
advaime. The GOtli Rifles, with a loud clieer, 
djished forward in skirmishing order, followed by 
the ladder parties of the first two columns. As 
our troops emerged from the low brushwood which 
lay between the Kudsia Bagh and the oj)en slope 
of the ghveiSy they encountered a furions storm 
of mnsketry from front and flanks, wliich laid 
many a brave man low. Hut Nicholson strode on 


• Cave-Browne; Forrest. 
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unhurt and utxheeding, ms if death itself could not 
stand against him. In a few minutes the leading 
stormers were in the ditch vvitli Nicholson, plant¬ 
ing their ladders on the heaps of fallen masonry 
uhioh nearly filled it. lu a few minutes those 
Avho escaped the bullets and stones showered 
upon them clambered (jver the broaches in theii" 
front, and, witli a wild exultfint cheer, drove the 
Paiidies before them in momentary rout*. 

Whihs the first two columns were clearing the 
lamparts from the A\hiter (Late to the Kashmir 
Ihistion, the explosion p^irtv under Home and 
Salkeld had succeeded, ’oy force of sheei* self- 
sacrificing heroism, in bui sting open the Kashmii- 
(tate after four of their numbei' had fallen dead 
or wounded into the ditch. Once inside the 
shattered gate, Camp])ell’s column drove the 
I'obels from the main giiai-d, and pushing on past 
the English church and along the broad Chandni 
Oliaiik—the street of silversmiths—found its 
progi*ess stayed by a heavy fire from Delhi’s great 
inos(|ue, the Jamm.a Masjid, and the adjacent 
buildings. Nothing remained for Campbell but 
to fall back on the })oli(^e station and the line of 
the church. Here, in the open s^wice around the 
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cbuich, Longfield’s reserves wex'e alread}" posted. 
They, too, hacJ come in through the Kashmii* 
Gate ; and, clearing the rebels out of the college 
gardens, had occiipitxl the neighbouring houses^ 
^and x^dth two guns commanded all the approaches 
to the Kashmir Gate.'®" 

Meanwhile a i>a.rty of the 1st Fusiliers under 
the brave young Geinid Money had been ordered 
by Major Jacob to a<lva,nce alpng the ramparts 
to their light. Money hastened on, fighting his 
way at times against heavy otlds, diiving the 
enemy out of the »Shah Bastion, turning their 
own guns against them, and finally halting at the 
Kabul Gate. He had ex]iec;ted to be joined by 
the rest of his regiment on the way. But 
Kicholson had carried them off' to the attack 
and capture of various buildings held by the 
enemy along the line of his advance. By this 
means he enabled Jones’s column to push on 
before him towards tlie Kabul Gate, and hoist 
the British colours on the spot which Money 
had lieen the first to reach.t 

An hour later Nicholson himself, ’v^itIl the toil- 
worn remnant of his troops, appeared at the 

* Norman ; Cave-Browne. 
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point beyond which no further advance was that 
day to be made. Fen* the nmrelerous repulse of 
Iteid^s column on its ndvance thi ough Kishnganj 
had wully diminished our fighting strength, and 
was now encouraging the mutineei*s to renewed 
resisbinco within the city. It had been part of 
Wilson’s plan tliat tlie storming columns shouM 
clear and hold the ra,mparts as far westward as 
the Lahore Gale. Xicliolson was bent on fiiL 
filling his instructions to the last letter, lint 
what would have been }) 0 .ssible an lioui* or half 
an hour earlier on that .sultry day could not, in 
the opinion of those ai-ound him, be prudently 
attempted now\ 

Beyond the Kabul Gate riui a lane wdiicb 
skirted tlie ram])arts leading \ip to the Burn 
Bastion. Its left side was line<l by the backs of 
mud huts, and further on by a, few houses. No 
doors or windows opened into the lane. On the 
other side there was only a. line of broad recessot? 
surmounted by the i*ampart itself. Up this lane 
ii few of the 1st Fusiliers had alreiuly ventui*ed as 
far as the Burn Bastion, wdien the returning 
tide of mutineers constiained them to fall back 

* Colonel Graydon's MS. Letter to Sir N. Chamber* 
]y,in. Lord Roberts speaks of houses beyond the huts. 
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A little later the fearless Jacob canght liis death- 
wound in leading his Fusiliers against some guns 
which KW'ept the rampart and the lane below it 
with ishowens of gi npe and shinpnel. A few 
brave fellows who spiked a gun or two were struck 
down the next moment, and Captain Ci*eville 
withdrew his men from what seemed a hopeless 
task,* 

It became clear, indeed, that the only way to 
win the bastion ami the gateway beyond Avns to 
break through the huts and houses along the 
1 m ne. Onr men, in fact, had little strength or 
spirit left for another call upon their courage 
and ondurance. They were utterly spent and 
v'orn out by the strain whicsh that morning\s 
woi'k Imd placed upon energies sevei'ely t.ried by 
a week of open trenches and the }>oisonous air 
©f the camp. The fierce excitement of the 
assault was over. They had * stormed the gates 
of Hell/ had done their duty like good soldiers, 
and felt that, for tlie present, they conld do 
nothing inoi e. 

But Nicholson, who had worked as hard as the 
meanest soldier, failed to i*ealize the true condi¬ 
tion of things. He called upon the 1st Fusiliers 
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to ‘ char^ down the Jane/ while the 75th were 
to ‘ charge along the ramparts and cany the 
position above/ Once again his men rushed 
forward, only to bo driven back by the deadly 
hail of rifle-bnllets and grape. Still, Nicholson 
would not give in. He had been reconnoitring 
the field out-side the walls from the top of the 
Shah Bastion, and he longed to I'cach the Lahore 
Oate in lime to secure a,u entrance for the 
fourtJi column. Collecting his men for one last 
effort, he marched proudly forward^ waving his 
sword above his head and pointing it towai-ds 
the foe in fi’ont. Two or thi'oe officers came 
close aftei* him, one of wljom, Cjipbun—aftei'_ 
wards Colonel—Oraydon, w.'is doing duty witli 
the 1st Fusiliers. But the men behind were 
slow in moving—too slow fo)’ their impetuous 
leader, who was by this time half-way up the 
lane.* 

What folloAved must be told by Colonel 
Gifiydon. * He found his troops checked ; and it 
was while agaiji encouraging the men, with his 
face tow^ards them and his back to the enemy, 
that a shot, evidently fired from the Buni 
Bastion, struck him in the back, causing him to 
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reel round. Luckily the recess before alluded to 
wfts close by. Indeed, he wns pai'tly inside it, 
but not sufficiently sheltered from the enemy's 
fii'e. Foi'fciinately also for him, a, sergeant was at 
hand—probably an orderly—who immediately 
caught him, and laid him on tlie ground inside 
the i*ecess, and tended him. I happened to be on 
the opposite side of the lane, and went across to 
Nicholson, and did what I could, giving him some 
brandy, which seemed to revive him. Thus we 
remained for some little time, when it occurred 
to me that the enemy wouhl njost likely gain 
confidence, and move down the lane, when 
Nicholson would fall an easy victim to theii* 
fury. 

‘ T therefore suggested to Nicholson that he 
should let the sergeant and me lemove him to a 
place of safety. He however declined, saying he 
should allow no man to remove him, but would 
die there.' Finding pei-sua.sion fruitl(jss, Gniydon 
* judged it best to bring up assistance to liini. 
So, leaving him in charge of the sergeant, I 
returned down the lane, meeting an officer and 
some men, to whom I mentioned Nicholson’s 
state and the place wliere h€' was, and advised 
their hurr 3 dng np to his lielp; which I believe 
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they hastened to do.* Shortly after, he met 
Nicholson’s aide-de-camp, Captain Trench, who on 
hearing the sad news immediately went in search 
of assistance. About half an hour later Nichol¬ 
son was brought back to the Kabul Gate, and 
Graydon learned from the faithful sergeant that 
his wounded commander w ished to see him. ^ I 
went across to him, found him in great suffering 
and gave him a little hrandy, which evidently 
did him good. This was the last I saw of this 
gallant soldier, who was taken to the hospital 
in camp, where ho lingered, ] think, for a week 
before death put an ond to his sufferings.’ 

At tiie inomont of Nicliolson’s fall, several 
officers of the 1st b\isiliei*s had jinst been struck 
down, so that none but Gi'aydon and the sergeant 
wei'c at hand to heli> him. Graydon was now 
told that soon after his departure several others 
came up to assist the soioly wounded hero. But 
no om‘ was allowed to touch him, except Cap¬ 
tain May of the 60th Native Infantry, with 
whom, says another informant, he was not upon 
fiiendly terms. ‘ I will make up my difference 
with you, Hay,’ he gasped out ; ‘ 1 will let you 
take me ba(tk.’ And so, under Hay’s direction, 
John Nichol.son was boiiie slowdy back to the 
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sheltering gateway, whence he was presently 
removed in a doolie to tlie field hospital below the 
ridge. 

But his native cariiois had small regal’d for the 
safety of their precious burden. By this time 
General Wilson, who had taken up his quart-el’s 
in the church, was growing seriously alarmed 
about the issue of that morning’s w’ork. The 
failure of Reid’s column, and the news that Reid 
himself had been badly wounded, were dishearten¬ 
ing enough for a man of his temperament. But 
the sad tidings of Nicholson’s fall, coupled with 
false reports about the death of Hope Grant and 
Tombs, drove him to the verge of despair, and he 
began to talk of withdrawing his troo])s from the 
positions they had already won. Roberts, who 
had now resumed his place on Wilson’s staff, 
w’ns sent oft' to ‘ find out the ti-uth of these re¬ 
ports, and to ascertain exactly what had happened 
to No. 4 column and the cavali'y on our right.* 

On his way thi’oiigh the Kashmir O.'ito, 
Roberts noticed by the roadside ‘ a doolie witliout 
bearers, and evidently a wounded mini inside. 
Dismounting to see what help he might render, 
he found to liis ‘grief and consternation tint it 

was John Nicholson, with death written on his 

8 
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face. He told me that the bearers had' put the 
doolie down and gone off to plunder ; that he was 
in great pain, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital. He was lying on his back, no wound 
was visible, and but for the pallor on his face, 
always colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
ho must have been enduring. On my expressing 
a hope that he W’as not seriously wounded, he 
said, “ I am dying; there is no chance for me.’* 
The sight of that great man lying helpless and at 
the point of death was almost nioi*e than I could 
Ijear. Other men had daily died around me, 
friends and comrades had been killed beside me ; 
but I never felt as I felt then—to lose 
Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to lose 
everything.’* 

With no small difficulty, foi* the doolie-bearers 
and other camp-followers were busy plundering 
the neai’est houses and shops, Roberts hunted up 
four men, whom he placed under charge of a 
sergeant of the 61st foot, bidding him see that 
Brigadier-General Nicholson was taken direct to 
the field hospital. This was the last that Roberts 
was to see of John Nicholson ; for though he 
managed several times to ride over and inquire 
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after the flying hero, he w;is never admitted to 
hift bedside. 

It was late in the aftemoon when John 
Nicholson wns bi-oiight into the field hospital. 
Besides the doolie in whicli he awaited his turn 
for surgical inspection, another doolie was pre¬ 
sently set down. Its occupant, Charles Nicholson, 
had })een Imdly wounded in Imding Coke’s Piin- 
jabis to the assault, and the shattered arm had 
since been amputated at the shoulder. Surgeon 
H. Buckle, who had assisted in this operation, 
had since gone to see John Nicholson and ask 
what he could do for his old a,C( plain tance. He 
found the poor suflerer ‘ as collected and com¬ 
posed as usual, but very low, almost pulseless.* 
What stiaick him was Niidiolson’s face. ‘ It was 
always one of power ; hut then, in its calm, pale 
state, it was quite beautiful.’*^ 

It was piteoiiH to see the two brothers lying 
there so helplessly side by side in the prime of 
their stately mfinliood, looking sadly into each 
other’s eyes, and excLanging their last words on 
this earth. ‘ Last words, I fancy, they must 
have been,’ \vrites Dr. Mactier, ‘ for, as far as I 
can remember, they never saw each other again 

Buckle’s letter to John Becher, quoted by Kaye. 
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both being too severely wounded to be moved 
from tlieir respective tents.’* From fi child, 
indeed, Charles Nicholson had l)een Jolni's 
favoui’ito biotlier, and the letters he wrote to a 
friend after his own recovery sliow tlmt in losing 
John he had lost his hejirt’s idol aiul guiding star^ 
A little latoi* John Nicholson was borne aw,ay 
to the CiUiip on the ridge, where Dr, Mactier 
as stafl’-surgeon attended to him till within a 
day or two of his death. ITe at once c{illed in 
Dr. Campbell Maekiiiiion of the Horse Artillery, 
a friend of Chainberlaiii’s in the old Afghan days^ 
in wdiom many bt'sitlos Chainberlain had the 
greatest conlidtuice. Nicholson's case, says Dr. 
M.'ictier, ‘ w.as from the first a hopeless one, and 
it was a matter of surprise to his medical atten¬ 
dants that he survived even so long as he did. 
The nature of his w^onnd—a shot through the 
lung—necessitated absolute quiet of mind and 
body ; and we would faiu lia^e enforced com¬ 
plete silence upon him. All this it was im¬ 
possible to carry out, for bo w ould insist upon 
heaving how matters went on in the city, and 
w'oiild excite himself terribly over the news that 
VAas brought in from time to time. 


* MS. Letter from Dr. Mactier. 
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‘ Not only did he make comments and criticisms 
to fiiends about him, but he sent. them to Sir 
John Lawrence and othoi’s at a, distance, I liad 
myself to act as amanuensis in conviying his 
views to Sir John. Professionally speaking, :i]l 
this was of course wrong, and tlie cause of grave 
anxiety to his medical attendants. Still, we could 
only admire the man who seemed to think little 
of hi s own sufferings, and whose whole thoughts 
wore absoi'bed iu the suc(*oss of tlie military 
opoi’atioiis*.’ 

Lieutenant Montgomerie of tlu^ CJuid<‘s had 
helped to lift Nicholson out of his <loolie on to a 
bed pi*e))ai‘ed for him in his owai tent. As he 
kept on bathing th<‘ sufferer’s temples with eau- 
de-cologne, Montgomerie saw ihat he ‘w^asiii 
fearful agony.’ TTe had b<^en sliot through the 
body, and the blood was Ihnviiig from liis side.’ 
‘It w^as terrible,’ he wrote, ‘ seeing the great 
strong man, who a few hours before was the life 
and soul of cveiything Inavc^ and daring, struck 

down in this way.I could have followed 

him anywhere, so bmve, cool, and sedf-po?-sensed, 
and so energetic, you would have thought he was 

* Letter from Dr. W, Macticr. 
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made of iron. The shot that killed him was 
worth more to the Paiidy than all the rest put 
together.*’ 

On the evening of that memorable day 
Chamberlain ciimo o\'er to see his poor fiiend 
from his post at Hindu RaoV, whence with 
Daly and a few other disabled comrades he 
Jiad watched the fortunes of the fight, and 
prepared to hold tlie ridge with a handful of 
soldiers scarce lit foi* any sort of duty. Tlianks, 
however, t(^ tlie heroic steadiness of Hope Gmiit’s 
ca\"alry brigade, and the <lesperate courage dis¬ 
played by Tombs’s gunners in covering the re¬ 
treat of Held’s infaiitrv. G'hain})erlain was free 
at last to go forth on his soirowful (MTand. He 
ft)und John Nicholson, ‘ lying stretcheil on ii. 
charpoy [native bed|, Jjelpless, as an infant, 
breathing with difiicnlty, and only able to jerk 
out his words in syllables at long liitervjils, and 
with pail.. . . .He asked mo to tell him exactly 
what the surgeons said of his ense ; and after I 
had told liini, lie wished to know how much of 
the town was in our possession, and what we 
proposed doing. Tallying w’as, of course, bad for 
him and prohibited, and the morphia, which was 


♦ Kaye. 
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given him in large doses, to annul jwiin and 
secure rest, soon produced a state of stupor.**^ 
About 11 P. M., Chamberlain saw his friend 
again, before he himself i-etuined for the night 
to his post of command at Hindu Rao’s house. 

* He was much the same ; but feeling his skin 
to be chilled, I suppose from the loss of blood and 
two hand-punkahs going, I golf him to consent 
to my covering him wath a light Rampore blanket.* 
Wliat Wilson himself proposed to do on the 
evening of that momentous September 14 i!.> 
wcllknown. When Robei'ts made his report 
of what had really occ*uri*ed, his geneinl seemed 
for the time a little happier. But presently, 
when he learned at how heavy a cost—1,170 
killed and wounded out of 5,000 engaged—a part 
only of that day’s progiumme had been accom¬ 
plished, Wilson returiK'd to his croaking, and 
talked once more about, retiring to the ridge. 
Lord Robei’ts thinks that he would have carried 
out this ‘ fatal measui'e,’ to which every oliicer 
on his stair was utterly opposed, and against 
which Chamberlain firmly protested, had not 
Baird Smith been at bis elbow in front of 
Skinner’s House, when Wilson asked him whether 


Letter to Sir Herbert Edwardee, quoted by Kaye. 
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we could hold what we had won. ‘ We rntist hold 
on,’ was the laconic answer of the Chief Engineer, 
whose indomitable spirit had borne him up 
through the pain of a reccait wound and the 
weakness caused by a wasting disease*. 

To fall back indeed at such a moment would 
have been sheer madness, while everything could 
be gained by holding on. Our success, however 
pai-tial, was I'oally decisive, for our men had won 
a footing inside the walls, from which nothing 
but theii’ own folly or th(‘ir leaders’ blundering 
conlJ dislodge them. To liold on Ava,s to go 
forward, until the last mutineer had been driven 
out of a stronghold whose fate was sealed on that 
Heptember 14, 1857. 

^ Poor T^icholson wa.s most dangerously 
wounded,’ writes Hodson next day to his brother; 
* at a time, too, when his services wei-e beyond 
expression valuable.’ His grief was shared by 
Wilson himself and the whole army. It was 
soon known throughout the Punjab that John 
Nicholson, ‘ our best and bravest,’ had been 
badly wounded ; and men’s hearts were chilled in 
the midst of their rejoicing by fears for the safety 
of tlieir wounded hei'o. For some tlays yet they 

• Kaye ; Lord Roberts. 
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tried to hope against hope that a life so precious 
might he spared for the service of his country ipi 
her great need. ‘ What a time of suspense it 
is,’ wrote TTeil^ert Edwardes on the 16th, ‘ until 
more t\cws can reach Peshawar.’ He had 
lilready heard through Jolin Lawrence tliat ‘ both 
the Nicholsons were severely wounded,’ and with 
unspeakable anxiety he longed, yet dreaded, to 
hear more.*’ 

On Septembei' 15 the struggle within the city 
was maintained chiefly by our engineers and 
artillery ; tlic former sapping theii' way from 
house to house, while? our guns played from 
various points of our line u])on the palace, the 
Magazine, and the old liverside fortress of 
Saliiiigarh. That evening ('Jiainberlaiii was again 
at Nicholson’s bedside. His poor fi iend ‘b]*eatlied 
more easily, and seemed altogctlKu- easier—in¬ 
deed, his face had cJiangtid so much for the 

better, that. I began to make myself believe that 

* 

't was not Clod’s purpose to cut him ofl' in the 
prime of manhood.... On tin’s evening, as on 
the previous, his thoughts centred in the strug¬ 
gle then being fought out inside Delhi ; and on 
my telling him that a certion oflicer had alluded 

•Lady Edwardes. 
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to the possibility of oiu* having to retire, he said,^ 
in his indignation, “ Thank God! I liave strength 
yet to shoot him, if necessary.* 

The natural man broke out in that fierce de¬ 
nouncement of a coinmandc3r who could talk thus 
0 )Mnil 3 ^ of abandoning a field, already half won. 
Such conduct seemed to John Kicholson at least 
as ciiniinal as that of a,n officer <lesorting his 
post in the face of the enemy. How strongly 
he felt on tliis subject came out in the message 
sent at his dictation to Sir John Lawi'once, beg¬ 
ging him by his own authority to dei)oso Wilson 

and appoint Chambei lain in liis stoad.t 

Among the ruins of the cantonment was a 
small bungalow, a part of wliicli had escaped 
destruction b}" thO'^Al utim^ers on May 11. Hither 
John Nicholson, who had complai)ied of the heat 
in his tent, was nmioved next morning under his 
good friendV careful supervision. The bungalow 
was not far ofi‘, a,n<l his removal was offtX!ted 
without causing liim much pain. He expressed 
his thankfulness for the change, and s«aid ho was 
‘ very comfortal>le.’ lie dictated to Chamberlain 
the following mess,ago foi* Ileibort Edwardes : 

• Chamberlain’s Letter, quoted by Kaye, 
t Bosworth Smith. 
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‘ Tell him I .should have l^een a better man if I 
had continued to live with him, and our heavy 
public duties had not prevented my seeing moi*o 
of him privately. J ^vas always the better for a 
residence, how'evei- short, with him and his wife* 
Give my love to tliem both.^ 

‘ Up to this time,’ w rites Chamberlain, ‘ there 
was still a hope for him, though the tw^o siirg(‘ons 
attending him w^ere anything but sanguine. Pfe 
himself said he felt hette)*, hut the doctors said 
his pulse indicated no improvement; juid not¬ 
withstanding the great loss of Idood fi’om iiiteriial 
hemorrhage, they again thought it necessaiy to 

bleed hiiri.One of the surgeons attending 

used to come dnilv to tlui towu to dress my arm, 
nud fi'orn liiin I always leceived a trustworthy 
bulletin. Frr)m the 17th to the 22ud he was 
s4>metinies better and sometimes worsts ; but 
he gradutdly became weaker, and on tlie after¬ 
noon of the latter date, Ih*. Mactier came to tell 
me that there was little or no hope. On reacli- 
ing him 1 found him much altei’ed for the worse 
in appeai‘jnice, and ^el‘y much weaker—indeed, 
.so weak, that if left to himself; he fell oif into 
a state of drow^siness, from which nothing aroused 
him hut the application of sinelUng-Siilts and 
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.stiinulants. Once Mioused lie became quite him¬ 
self, and on that afternoon lie conversed with 
me foi’ half an hour on sovei-al subjects as clearly 
as over. He, however, know and felt that ho 
was dying, and said that this worl{l had now no 
inteiest foi- him.’ 

Nicholson regretted tliat he had been unable 
to make his will the day before the assault, and 
was jiTixious to g(it that ]>usiness done without 
more* delay. Hut b'oling tired just then with so 
much ta.lking, and too w(‘ak to keep his senses 
collected, he bt'gged his good friend to come 
again that evcuiing, .and arouse him for the pur¬ 
pose in vi(*w. And IIkmi he dictated another 
message foi- Herbert Edwardes. “ Tell him that? 
if at this moment a good fairy were to grant mo 
a wish, my wish wcadd be to have him liore 
next to niy mother.’ AVheu these words had 
been written down, he said, * Tell my mother 
that 1 do not think we sliall be unhappy in the 
next world. God has visite<l liei* with a, great 
atflictioii ; but tell her sla^ must not give way to 
grief.^ 

Cliambei'lain at oiuie tc;lographed to Edwardes 
that Ni(diol«on was woi'se. ‘ He has directetl a 
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few kind words to be said to yon. I fear a letter 
from Peshawar may not rearh in time. Send me 
any message you wisli given to him. He talks 
much of yon both.’ hVeling that the worst was 


conic, Edwardcs telegraphed ba<*k, ‘ Give John 
Nicliolson our love in tinn* and eternity. God ever 


bless him ! I do not cease to liope and inay for him 


as a dear brotlier^.’ 


It comforted the living hero to know that he 
had not foiiglit and bled in vaiii. Day after day 
onr troops Jiad caiTied one strong position aftei' 
.‘mother, until on tlio iiiorning of the 21st a grand 
.salute from oin* guns proclaimed that the whole 
of Dellii was once more in British koe])ing. Later 
in the same day the capture of the fugitive king 
by Hod.son gave fresli significance to the .achieve¬ 
ments on the [irevioiis week. Tfc was a mai-vellous 
f(?at of arms whicdi its foriunost hero had lived to 
see accomplisluMl, .a f(‘at which broke the neck of a 
wade-sproading rebellion, and ensured the safety 
of our countrymen in the Punjab. TJienceforth 
they could breathe more freely, as men awaking 
from a hideous nightmaie. 

But their anxiety for Nicholson had not been 
allayed. ‘ It did not sound like a victory,! 


Lady Edwardes. 
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Edwardes wrote, Svhen the news of our .success in 
the opening assault Wiis coupled with the tidings 
of Ooneral Nicholson's fall. And each day, as 
fresh news from Delhi travelled up the Punjab, 
the question still was, ‘ Is Nicholson any better ? 
On the 20th it was known that Delhi had 
fallen, nnd ‘ there seemed a liopo that Nicholson 
might live.’* 

Dite in the evening of the 22ik1, when asked if 
he could dictate his will, Nicholson i*eplied that he 
felt too we^ik to do so, and begged that it might 
he deferred until the mori*ow, when he hoped to 
be feeling stronger. ‘ But death,’ says Chamber¬ 
lain, * had now come to claim him. Every honi* 
he became weaker and weakei*, and the following 
morning Iiis soul passed :vway to another and 
a bettei' world.’ 

On the morning of the 24th the remains of 
John Nicholson were borne to the grave pre- 
paiOil for them in the new burial-ground near 
Ludlow Castle, opposite the Kashmir Gate and 
the bi’cach which he had been among the first to 
crown. A small company of sorrowing fiiends 
and followers, lieaded by Neville Chamberlain, 
follow ed the body to its last resting-place, but a. 


^Edwardes, Official Mepo^-i, 
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few yards from one of the broaching-batteries 
which had cleai'ed the way for our storming* 
columns. As the coffin was lowered from the 
gun-carriage into the grave, the solemn funeral- 
service was read bv the Reverend Mr. Rotton 
the Chaplain to the Force. Nothing of pomp^ 
or show marked the obsequies of India’s greatest 
soldier. No cannon saluted the dead ; no band 
played solemn music ; no volleys of musketry 
rattled over his open grave. 

Ovei’ his gi-ave was placed, under Chaml)er- 
lain’s direction, * a solid slab of marble, resting 
upon a basement of two perfectly plain steps of 
gray or stone-coloured limestone.’ The monu¬ 
ment would thus, in Chamberlain’s words, he 
simple, and chaste, and solid, and such, I hope, 
as his relations a]id friends would desire.’ On 
its surface were chiselled these words : 
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THE GRAVE 

or 

BllIGADlEE-OEISEnAL JOHN NICHOLSON 

WHO 

LED THE ASSAULT AT DELHI 
BUT FELL IN THE HOUR OF VICTORY 
MORTALLY WOUNDED 
AND DIED SEPTEMBER 23, 1857 
AGED 35. 

Fewer words would Jiave satisfied Chamberlain 
himself. ‘ Our hero,’ he wrote to Edwai'des when 
the tomb was finislied, ‘ needs but to have his 
name engraved upon his tomb, for it to be res¬ 
pected by all ranks.' 
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As ail event, the (^ollquest of Delhi has been a 
great fayourite witli the nm.'-ses in Upper India as 
niH-y be inferred from tlie popvilar Puiijiilii ballad 
that is sung in Delhi streets on it even to this day. 
The translation lieru given is thnt of Captain 
^Newberry and it lias had tiie approval of Sir John 
Lawence, 

When Nicholson addresstul Sir John, right i[uickly 
came reply, 

To Delhi haste with armed host jind make the 
rebels fly. 

With joy brave Nicholson advanced, to meet a 
'warrior’s fate, 

His cannons poni-’d unceasing storm full on the 
Kashmir Gate ; 

And gazing at the comUitants, he swoio ’twere 
mortal sin 

With food or drink to break his fast, until his 

* ^ 

troops should win. 

Oh, bi other ! ’twas an awful sight, the stoiuners, 
vengeful ti*ead ; 

Then tired the caitifl" Kaleh Khan, brave Nichol¬ 
son was dead ! 

A soldier of Towana race upbore his dying frame, 

Expiring {Nicholson exclaim’d, ^LawTence shall 
know thy fame— 

‘ He’ll make thee loi d of Pindee's lands, of Pindee 
Gheb a chief, 

‘ And give thee noble heritage, wdth many a smil¬ 
ing fief; 

9 
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‘ When the glad news of Delhi’s fall to Britain’s 
Queen is told, 

* She’ll deck my troops with guerdons rare and 
necklets red and gold.’ 

When Nicholson to Delhi came, right solemnly 
he swoi*e, 

If God will only spare my life, her name shall be 
no more ; 

Proud Jumna’s flood shall wash her streets, her 
battlements I’ll raze, 

And nought but blacken’d mounds shall meet the 
wond’ring traveller’s gaze. 

Oh, brother ! see the English charge, the Chanclni 
Chaiik is won. 

In the red palace of the kings their bloody woi'k 
is done; 

The quaking Pourbeahs hear the tale and curse 
their losing fate. 

Now magic peticjo the conqu’rors bi*ing where 
carnage reign’d so late. 

While merchants vend again their goods ’neath 
British arms secure, 

The warriors lay aside their hate to feed the 
hungry poor. 

Oh, Lion-hearted Nicholson ! coiildst thou but 
live once more, 

We’d slay, and leave ejich Pourbeah dog to welter 
in his gore ! 

But British hearts are merciful, and vengeance is 
forgot. 

E'en injm*ed serfs obtain their rights, and bless 
their happy lot; 

Where erst a vicious emperor sat, an honest ruler 
sways, 
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Aiding the ruine<l citizens, who niurmnr grateful 
pniise. 

Oh, Xicholson was bravest brave that English 
Chief could be ; 

My brother, such a gallant man seems very God 
to me. 

•And thus the dying hero wrote to liaAvrence at 
Lahore, 

* Thou ai*t lord of the Kha-lsa’s land, my brother 

chief of yore ; 

* List to my pi-ay’i- for Hyat Khan, my brave 

Towana guard ; 

* Make him a noble of the land, with him my all 

is shared. 

* Wj'ite, and let ln<lia’s Vicei*oy heai-, a childless 

Captain’s prayer, 

* Regal’d my troops as dearest sons, make them 

my country’s care, 

^ To recompense my children’s <leed tlie choicest 
gifts I crave.’ 

Oh, bi'other ! wo can ne’er forget John Nicholson 
the bi’ave. 

Oh, dearest spaik of chivalry, let a. Punjabi cry 
All shame that British soldiery left Nicholson to die 
Upon our father’s honoui*ed grave, tliy Khalsa 
soldiers weep, 

Towana’s bmve and stout Pathans lament thy 
lifeles.s sleep; 

Mourning we say, hadst thou but lived, what 
riches were in store 

For us, who war for stranger cliiefs, since thou 
canst fight no more ! 

John Lawi'ence sent a missive s;td to Britain’s 
gi-acious Queen, 
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Ileconiiting first proud Delia’s fall, and the great 
hero’s niieii, 

How gallantly he stormed the breach, above tlie 
Kaslimir Cate, 

And evei* foremost in the van, had met a soldier’s 
fate. 

The Q\ieen, with gentle sympathy, in tears this* 
lettei’ read, 

And then her chieftain’s mother called, whose only 

^ t 

son W'as dead. 

She soothed the mother’s bitter giief, and from 
her royal nock, 

Weeping, a priceless necklet took, Jior sobbing 
guest In dock ; 

‘ Oh ! mother’s heai t, be comforted, nor mourn 
tliy soldier son ; 

‘ God owns th}' child, in England's Queen thou 
hast a mother won.' 

Oh ! forenurst in the deadly broacli, no foe could 
make thee ludt, 

Slain by the dastard Kaleh Khan, the tmitor to 
his salt. 

VCe ceaseless pray the warrior’.s Cod, yith all a 
soldier’s love, 

That he would make brave Nicholson a pnnee 
in Jieaven above. 

Oh ! Godlike (dueftain Nicholson, our childi*en 
lisp thy name, 

Thou’lt not forget the Klialsa's players, their 
babies prate thy fame. 
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Sirdar Muhammad Hyat Khan, C.S.I., whose 
ii.Miue appears in the foi’egoin^ Ballad, was John 
Nicholson’s Native Orderly dining the caiiijiaign 
of 18o7. From information supplied by Colonel 
Urmston, and Colonel J. Johnstone, he seems 
• have been a son of Fathi Khan, the brave 
F*a,than chief wiio fell by Nicholson’s side in the 
•attack on the Margallo Tower in 1848. I^^^thi 
Khan’s peojJe tlwclt at Wall, about a, mile from 
Hasan Abdal. Some years latea*, at Nicholson’s 
rcijuest, Edwardes gave Hyat Khan tlie post of 
I^ilice Darogali (Superintendent) at Peshawar. 
After th(^ outbreak of the Mutiny he served as 

4 / 

Nicholson’s Native Orderly thi’ough all the entei-- 
prises wliich marked his chief’s vuetorious pro- 
gi‘ess from Pesliaw.ir to Delhi. For several years 
after the Mutinv he serveil as A‘<sistant to siKtci^s- 

t. 

sive Di piity Commi,ssione)-.s of Hannn and Kohat. 

During 1h(‘ Afghan War of 1878-80, IIvat 
Khan servial as political! asMstant to (lemu'al, 
now Lor<l Itoberts. For some years past he lias 
been a, <livisiona,l judge in the Pun jab. 

The only English jioetical piiM'c on the same 
theme is by Mr. Ch A. Kelly, late Bengal Civil 
Service, from whose Delhi ami (Kho.r Poeine the 
annexed lines nre taken ;— 
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With brand up raised, and white plume flashing 
far, 

Wliat haughty chieftain liolds the front of war ? 
Well knows the foe that warrior in the fight, 
Stern as tlie stoian, and terrible as night; 

Not his to dread the battle’s blood-red waves, 

Nor the wild jaisli of lleaven-dotosted slaves, 
Though from the thundering bastion burst the 
cloud, 

And the thick wa.i-smoke clothes him like u 
shroud. 

On towards tla^ gate of Death, he pressed, and 
foil, 

The ju'oud stmai man they beared, yet loved so 
well ; 

Quenched by the death-shot, lie for ever still 
That iron spirit and that master will. 

The ]>riiu*ely heaj*t of steel that would not yield. 
But, lik(; the Spartan, died upi>n the shield. 

Sav not such earnest toils wei'e borne in vain ; 
Who wins the glory first must feel the pain. 
Cliainjuoii of right, the noblest aim of man. 

He live<l, and died when \eiigean(^e led the van. 
May loftier har[»s record his glorious youth, 

Hi.s love of honour, and his living truth ; 

We (^nly mourn foi’ him whose work is done, 

And wisli the uorld had more like Nieholson ! 

Of not inferior interest is the account of a con¬ 
temporary of the times, who was apparently an 
Engineer oflicor at the siege. Wiiting to the 
Lahore Chronicle he said (Forrest’s Delhi Mutiny 
Papers) :— 
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“ On the night of the 13th, the Engineers stole 
down and examined the two breaches near the 
Kashmir and Watei* Bastions, and both being re- 
poiled practicable, orders for the assault wei*e at 
once issued, to take place at daybreak the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

* “At 4 A.M. (on 14th September) the difierent 
columns ftjll in, and were marched to their res¬ 
pective places, the heads of Nos. 1, 2, 3 columns 
being kept concealed until the moment for the 
actual assault slioidd arrive. 

“ The signal was to be the advance of tlie Rifles 
to the front to cover the heads of tlie columns by 
skirmishing. 

“ Everything being ready, General Nicliolson, 
whose oxcollent arrangements elicited the admira¬ 
tion of all, gave the signal, and the Rifles dashed 
to the front with a cheer, extending along and 
skirmishing through the low jungle, which at this 
point extends to within fifty yaids of the ditch. 
At the same moment, the hea<ls of Nos. 1 and 2 
columns from the Kudsia Bfigh, had advanced 
Steadily towiirds the breach (es). Our batteries 
had mentioned tromeiidoiis fire uj) to the moment 
of the advaiuje of the troops, and not a gun 
could the enemy bring to bear on the 
storming columns ; but no sooner these emei'ged 
into the op(3n, than a perfect hailstorm of 
bullets met them from the front and both flanks, 
and officers and men fell fast on the eiest of the 
glacis. For ten minutes it was impossible to get the 
ladders down into the ditch to ascend the escarp ; 
but the determination of the British soldier 
carried all before it, and Pandy declined to meet 
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the cliarge of the Bi-itish bayonet. With a shout 
and a laish tlie breaches wore both w^on, and the 
enemy fled in confusion. 

“ Meanwhile tlie exj^losion i)arty advanced in 
front of tlie 3rd cohiinn straight upon the Kashmir 
Onto. This little band of heroes (for they were 
no less) had to advance? in bi‘oad daylight to the* 
gateway in the very teeth of a hot fii*e of musket¬ 
ry from above, and through the gateway and on 
both flanks ; the ])owder bags weie coolly laid and 
adjusted, but ]ji(?utenant Ha.lkeld was by this 
time Jtorti de vomhat with two bullets in him. 
Sei g(‘ant (Jarinicha(d then attempted to five the 
l»os(?, but was shot d(‘ad. Sei’geant lliirgess then 
tried and succeeded, but })aid for the daring act 
witli his life. Seigeant Smith, thinking that 
Jhngess too had failed, ran forward, but seeing 
the tiaiii alight had just time to throw himself 
into the ditch and escujie the effects of the exjdo- 
sion. With a loud crash the gateway was blown 
in, and through it the 3rd eolumu rushed to the 
assault, and entc'red the town just as the other 
columns ha<l won the hreaches. (h lua-al Wilson 
has since h<‘stovv(Hl the Victoria (h*oss on Lieute¬ 
nants Home and Salk€?ld, on Sei’geant Smith, and 
on a biav<‘ man of Her Majesty’s r)2nd (Bugler 
llairihorne^) who siood by Lieutenant Salkedd to 
the last, and hound up his wounds. 

“ General Xieholsou then fovnu'd the troop.s in 
th(‘ Main Guard inside, a.nd with his column 
pi'oceeded t o (dear the i*amparts beyond this {from 
the Kahid Gato.) towards the Lahore Gate that he 
met the wound which has since caused his 
liimented death—a death w hich it is not too much 
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to sny has dimnied tlve Uisife of ev<Mi this victory 
as it has deprived the counti y of one of the ablest 
men and most gallant soldk'is that England any- 
whei*t^ numbers among oin- ranks, 

“ The 4th column, T regret to say, failed ; but 
ns it was too lai* foi* me to know anythin" of its 

^ tin 

real progress, 1 j)refer leaving its story to be told 
by another instead of sending you a vague and 
imjKTfect account. Had this column succeeded, 
its jK)sscssioi» of the Lahore (tatc would have 
saved much sul)se(jiientr trouble. 

“ Mr. Editoj*, T rc^grt^t that my account must 
stop hei’c, as, being wounded myself at this stage 
of tlie pi’oceedings, T was unable to witness the 
subs<*qnent ca])ture f>f the Magazine, the Burn 
liastion, the })alace, and finally of tlic whole city. 
Sumo one else will d<-njbi/less conehule my sbny iii 
a imae w^a tliy manner than J have told it. 

“ 'J'hus teiuninated the siege of Delhi. Oiu' loss 
dui'ing the actual sicg(i was about .‘500 men. On 
tJu* day of the assjudti it was (51 oflic<u“s and 1,1 7H 
men kilk^d an<l w'ouudc'd, being m-arly one-thii'd 
of the wdiole number engageil. 1 Mk* 1st l^’usilitas 
aloue lost nine otiieers, and other regiments, T 
believe, in pro}iortion. The Enginetus sullered 
heavily; tlie. tlircH' otHcers (‘ondueting l^os. 1, t?, 
and 4 colnmns (Lieutenant Medley, Cb’i*atbead 
and Maunsell) were all sti-uck down early in the 
fight, and of 17 ofticers on duly tliat <lay, ten 
were put hors de condmt. The loss of tli(‘ enemy 
is never likely to Ix' correetly a.sc<‘i tained ; hut at 
the end of tlit^ t)})erations il is ]trobal»le that at. 
least 1,500 men must have been killed betw'eiai 
the 7tli ami 20th, and a very large numbtu* 
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wounded, who were carried awa 3 \ 

“For the complete success that attended the 
prosecution of the sie^e, the chief credit is un- 
4h)iibtedl3' due to Colonel R. Baird Smith, the 
Chief Engineer, find to Cai>taih A. Taylor, the 
director of the attack. On this latter officer, in 
fact, in consequence of the Chief Engineer being, 
wounded, devolved the entire surperintendence 
of tlie siege works, and his energy and activity 
will do doiihthiss meet with their due rewnrd. 
Throughout the o])ei‘ations he seemed to be onuii- 
jiiesent, and to beai' a. charin<«l life, for he csciiped 
without a, wouikI. The plan of attack was bold 
and skilful, tlie nature of the onemv we were 
contending with was exac^tly appreciatcsd, an<l our 
plans shaped accordingly. Pandy can light well 
beluial cover ; but here he was out-mana*uvred, 
his attention being diverted from the real point 
of att.ack till tlui last, a)id then the cover which 
might have proved such a serious obstacle to us 
was seizetl ai. the right iiionient without loss and 
all its advantage's turned against him. With 
]>lentY of skilled w'orkiueii the siege woiks might 
have heeTi inoie .speeelily constructeel, but with 
the wretched means at our <lisp(>sal the wonder is 
that so much w'as done with so little loss. 

“ If the si(^ge of Delhi wfis not a l egular siege 
in tlie .s:iine sense with that of Jihiirti)ore or 
Seringa pa tarn, it may yet l)ear a fairei- conq>arison 
with a greater than t'ithei-—that of Sebasto})ol. In 
both the sti’ength of the fortifications was ns 
nothing; it was the projKution of btvseiged to 
beseigers, the magnitude of the arsenal inside, 
and the impossibility of a thorougli investment 
that constituted the l eal strength of the place ; 
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in fact, neither wei'e, propoi’ly speaking, sieges, 
hut I'athei* attacks on an army in a strongly in¬ 
trenched position. 

The subjoined succinct account of the Mutiny 
at Delhi is taken from Mi-. S. P. Ker r's From 
Vharimji CVess to Delh i ;— 


On Sunday, the 10th May, 1857, the Indian 
Mutiny began at Meerut. Next morning before 
twelve o'clock bunds of Mutineers uirived at 


Delhi. They came in a hurry, fearing a pui-suit 
by Hiitish soldieis. But the British soldiers 


were kicking their heels in the barrack-yards 


at Meeiut while, sixty miles away, the Mutineers 
'were killing white men and women. The rebels 


airived at Selimgaih, close by the Fort at Delhi, 
where tliere was a bridge of boats. They crossed 
the bridge, and wei’e admitted to the Fort. 


How many English were there in Delhi on 
that llth ot* May Jt is very ditlicidt imleed 
to form an estimate. There wei e no Biitish 


legiincnts then stationed in the city. There 
w-eie three native rt'giinents---oilicert^d, of 
course, by British ; the 58th, 54th, and 74th 

Native Jnfanti-y, wdth one battery of Native 
Horse Artillery. But there were many 
English men, women, and children in and 
:>boiit the city. Unfortunately, they were 
not concentrated. In the Palace (within 
the Foit) thej-e were about half a do/.en 
English : Captain Douglas, of the King of 
Delhi Guards ; Rev. Mr. Jennings, the Chaplain, 
his daughter, and Iiei* lady friends. At the 
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mainguaiTl by tho Kasliinir Gate (three-qiiai’ters 
of a mile from tlie Fort) Mas anothoA* 1 Mitch of 
Euglish : mostly women aiul children who fled 
there foi- safety during the morning. Scattered 
her’o and thei^e thi'ongh thtj city—.at the Delhi 
College, at mis.sion stations, ami in commercial 
quarters - were others, men, women, an^ 
children, who eitlier faile<l to realise theii* danger 
or who ha.ving realised it, did not sncceed in 
esca])ing. Most of these people lost their lives 
within the next few days. '^Uhen, outside the 
city, in cantonimmts, weie a nnmher of military 
an<l civilians, Djost (d’Avhom escaped, lirst to the 
Flagstafl’Tovv(‘r o)i Ihe Kidge, and afterwards to 
Meei'iit. It AV'as this seattejing of the English 
which ]a“()\a^d so disastrous. 

The troid)l(‘ })ega,n at tin* Calcutta Gate hy the 
Foi-t. lL‘i*e wm-e Simon Fi-aser, the Commis- 
siojiej*, Mr. Tlnteln'nsrm the (N)llecioi-, and Sir 
Then, jMtdiCalfe, tJie ^Magistrate. 'To them c-aim^ 
Caj)t.ain Douglas from the J\ilace. In vain they 
^^tt^*ln])ted to pai‘1(‘y with the rebels. Sir Theo 
esca])ed in time. Fraser, TTntchinson, and 
Captain Douglas were tait down. C!arried wound¬ 
ed into the l\dace, they wawe t h(*r»' des]>atehed. 
Then the Sepoys rusheil to the a])a,rtments of tlie 
Rev. Mr. Mennings, and put him to the sivord, 
with liis daughter and fri(*nds. Tlius emU the 
sliort and terrible* first seeue in the Dellii drama. 

T’he Seyioys then rushed intn the city. Some 
of them began to sack the shops and European 
houses; others made foi* the guard at the 
Tvashinir Gate. About that time Brigadier 
Greaves at the Cantonment is told of the arrival 
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of the rebels. He sends tlie n4tli N^ative In¬ 
fantry, under Colonel lliplev, <lo\vii to the 
inain-^nard at the Ivashmir Gate. There they 
meet the Sepoys from the Fort. I'hei’C' is a, 
moraeut of intense excitement. Th(> Colonel 
orders the le^dment to charf^e the mutiiieeis. 
The reji^iment hesitat(‘s : then—incredible 
thing—refuses. AnotJun- moment, and another 
hieredible thing hMj)])ens ; a trooper fires at his 
Cohuiel — and misses. iii])ley shoots him dead 
with his revoh(‘r. Then lii])le_\' himself falls, 
covered with wouncls. Five other Ki»gUsh otlicers 
are set upon and killed, ^riie native regiment 
joins the Mutineei s, and they all rush off’ to the 
IVhigazine, less than a quartei- of a mile away. Ho 
ends the second scene. 

At the lyiagazine (as related in the text) 
Lieutenant Willoughl^y and his men were ready. 
AVe know how they defended the j^osition gallant¬ 
ly for as long as possible : how' tliey blew' up the 
Magazine when defence was no longer possible ; 
and how the snrxivors esc^iped ovei* the river. 
The “ coronal of red dust ” which accompjuiied 
tlie explosion was seen for miles i-ound. At the 
Kashmir Gate close by two English ofHceis saw 
it, and knewr its poi*tent; these w^ere Majoi* 
Abbott and Major Paterson. Abbott w’as in 
command of tlu^ 74th Native Infantry, and had 
been sent by Gi-eaves to the Kashmir Gate. He 
arrived after the Ripley incident, but ho found 
Major Paterson wdth tw’o guns in possession. 
And there the>' both “ a waited oi*ders But 
there was nobody to give oiVlei-s: no superior 
officer: no glorious person in gold lace: no 
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established authority. So these two brave (but 
surely, stupid) men waited, and discussed the 
po.sition, and wondered. Their native soldiers 
also waited, and wondered : grew restless, sus¬ 
picious. Would nobody do anything ? Then 
came the “ coronal of ml dust.” Cleai’ly 
something must now be done. A few words 
between Patei’son and Abbott: then Abbott gave 
the order to liis own men, the 74th (who were 
still loyal), “ Form sections.” “ I piay you, sir,” 
said one of his native officers, ** don’t trouble 
nbout sections. Get the men away quickly.” 
And quickly they marched away to cantonments. 
Five minutes after leaving the Gate, Abbott hears 
firing. “ AVhat’s that ? ” “ It’s the 38th, sir ; 

they aie killing their officers.” ** Let’s go back.” 

Impossible, sir. Wo have saved you ; we can do 
no more.” It was too true. Four English 
officei^s fell immediately after Abljott had left. 
Others sti-uggled through the bullets into tlie 
mainguai'd, vvhei-e W'ere a few tcirified women. 
Happily, these all escaped, being let down from 
the windows into the ditch, and so across the 
river at the ford. So ends the tliiid scene. 

I confess 1 have never quite been able to 
understand tliis scene (despite Mrs. Steel’s bril¬ 
liant handling of it in “ The Face of the Waters”). 
Why did the officers waste time in discussing the 
“Situation when every moment their men were 
becoming raoi'e mutinous ? Possibly the answer 
is that they knew they could not trust their men, 
and that tliis paralysed them. But surely action 
of some sort was preferable to the policy of doing 
nothing. Again, why did Abbott march away 
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and leave the other officers to their fate ? The 
answer seems to be (1) that Abbott’s was the 
only I’egiment which would obey orders ; (2) that 
the officers realised this, and thought it best to 
get the men away from their mutinous comrades 
in time ; (.3) that the women in the mainguard. 
eoiild not be deserted, whatever happened. No 
doubt the situation was extraordinarily difficult; 
but one would have imagined that tlie proper 
course would have been to gaiTison the main- 
guard with the loyal regiment: it would, of 
course, have been too dangerous to attempt to 
bring the women away. In any case, one csxn 
paixlon men for losing presence of mind at a 
moment like this. 

The next scene with which we aie concerned is 
that of the escape to Meerut. At least three 
parties were struggling from Delhi towaHs 
Meerut and safety. These were (1) the party 
from the Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge—mostly 
the families of militaiy men and civilians, with 
some wounded officers. After many hardships 
and dangei*s—^graphically narrated by a lady of 
the party F. P.,” t. e. Mrs. Peile) in a booklet 
published shortly afterwards—they reached 
Meerut by way of Kurnaul; (2) the small paiiiy 
from the mainguard, who also succeeded in 
peaching Meerut; (3) the few gallant survivoi’s 
of the Magazine. Of these the officer c.ommand- 
ing (Lieutenant Willoughby) was mnrdeied in a 
village ; the others escaped. There were also one 
or two individual fugitives, e.g., Mrs. Peile, who 
joined the Kumaul party ; and Mr. Wagentrei- 
ber, of the Delhi Gazette, who was lucky enough 
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to save both himself and his family. It must not 
be forgotten tlifit many women and children 
escaped thiough the good offices of mitives. If 
there was much inhanianity amongst the natives 
at this time (chiefly the result of religious fi‘enzy), 
there was also much hunxanity. 

What exactly happenerl to the English 
8cattei*ed through the city will novel’ be known. 
The reiility was terrilde enough. It has been 
made more ten*iblo by highly-coloured stories 
which have a very slender foundation in fact. 

Delicate women were stripped to the skin 
(says A Former Editoi- of the Delld Gazette, 
1857), ‘‘turned naked into the streets, beaten 
with bamboos, pelted with filth, etc.” “ Foity- 
eight ladies and gills,” says another anonymouH 
w riter, were “ kept for a week in Dtdhi,” and 
afterwards tortured t() death. Foitunately there 
is in all probability little truth in these state¬ 
ments, but the rt^ality is bad enough. Fi’om the 
account of a native eye witness, it seems that 
“ a few Europeans ” took refuge in a mosque. 
There they were kept without watei for several 
days, and afterwai’ds “ deponent saw them placed 
ill a row' and shot ” at the bullock-sheds. The 
sad fjict seems to be that on the first day of the 
rising of Delhi between thirty and forty 
Europeans lost their lives, including the Dellii 
CJollege Professors, the • Bank Manager ftnd liis 
family, some missionaries, four ensigns, and a 
portrait paintei’ named Newland, who W'^ere stay¬ 
ing at the l)ak Bungalow. On the two or three 
following days alx)ut fifty more died, many of 
them women an<l children. Fifty native Chris- 
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tians, men and women, were massacred in the 
Palace. The most extmoidinary incident of the 
Delhi affair was the escape of the Aldwells. Mrs. 
Aldwell, her two sons and two daughters, lay hid 
in their own house in Delhi city from 11th May 
till 9th September, and finally escaped to the 
Ridge, liiis surely indicates splendid fidelity on 
the part of her native servants. One can hai*dly 
imagine the sensations of the prisoners during 
those awful weeks. But Mrs. Bteel has imagined 
them for us, and brilliantly, in her novel, “ The 
Face of the Waters.’'* 

General Sir Hugh Gough G. C. B., V. C. does 
justice to others who took part in the assault. 
He writes in his Old Memories :— 

The stoiy of the assault of Delhi has been so 
efficiently narrated, and, moreover, my object 
being only to nairnte my own personal shai'e 
therein, I will merely confine myself to that 
portion in which I took a humble part. The 
Cavalry Brigade, or a portion of it, under 
the leadersliip of Brigadier Hope Grant, C. B., 
consisting of 9th Lancers, 1st, 2nd, and 5th 
Punjab Cavalry (one squadron each, and “ Hod- 
son’s Horse,” six hundred in all, the rest of the 
cavalry being left to guard the camp), was or¬ 
dered to take up a. position on the slope of the 
ridge facing Delhi and await events. From 
there we could see and hear all the stirring 
fighting going on in the breaches, and subse- 

* My friend, Dr. W. W. Ireland, who was present at 
|he siege and capture of Delhi, thinks there is no truUi 
in this Aldwell story. It does indeed seem incredible. 

10 
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quently within the walls of Delhi. After a long 
suspense, during which we remained dismounted, 
orders were received for the Brigadier to take 
his oivali'y force immediately in front of the 
Moree Bastion, to make a vigorous demons- 
ti’iition, and thei'eby prevent the enemy, who 
were in strong force in the suburbs of Kissin 
Ounge, and who had already met and repulsed 
the attack made on them by the Cashmere Con¬ 
tingent, from returning to Delhi and reinforcing 
their comrades there. We were light glad of 
the move, for we were tired enough of remaining 
inactive whilst all the fighting was going on, but 
I do not think we quite anticiptited the trial we 
should be put to ! We promptly took up our 
new position, and from that moment were ex¬ 
posed to a most severe fire of round-shot, 
shiupnel, and grape from the walls, to which we 
could only reply by an equally determined fire 
from our guns—of which, I think, we had ten 
I in action. It was a most crucial test of disci¬ 
pline and endurance to stand there for hours, 
losing good men every minute and, being able to 
make no retui^n. The conduct of the 9th Lan¬ 
cers, who formed our front regiment, and with 
the Horse Artillery bore the brunt of the pound¬ 
ing, was simply glorious, and gave an example to 
their mitive comrades of what British pluck and 
steadiness could do under the most trying circiun- 
staiices. The Horse Ai'tilleiy, too, were splendid: 
they suffered most severely, and their casualties 
were so heavy that the officers had at last to 
serve the guns themselves. This again for me 
was a “ first'experience.” Being steadily shot 
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at ift just at first a most unpleasant one, but as 
I got a little more accustomed to it, it seemed 
not much worse than being out in the i*ain 
without an umbrella ; and after a time I lighted 
my pipe and took matters very easily. It cer- 
tiiinly was a critical time, but the movement had 
ihe desired effect, and heavily as our brigade 
suffered, it was satisfactory to know that we had 
done our duty and had borne' a, good, if passive, 
shai'e in the day’s fighting. As evening came on 
we were retired from oui- position towards Ludlow 
Castle, where “ Hodson’s Horse ” bivouacked foi* 
the night. "We then heard from others more of 
the events of the day’s fighting : how nobly the 
party under Salkeld and Home, of the Bengal 
iSngineers, had blown up the Cashmere Gate 
under a fii*e which nearly destroyed the whole 
party ; how gallantly the breach had been as¬ 
saulted, and how the various columns had 
gmdually worked their way in. When night fell 
our position was still one of great anxiety, for 
we barely held our own, and our losses had been 
very heavy, consideiing our small foi’ce. In fact, 
so anxious was our Commander, Geneial Ai‘ch- 
dalo Wilson, that it was said he even thought of 
withdrawing his troops and awaiting further 
reinforcements. Fortunately wiser counsels pre¬ 
vailed, and we held on. Amongst the killed that 
day was Lieutenant Salkeld, R. E., and Lieute¬ 
nant Gambier, 33i*tl Native Infantiy, both of 
whom were amongst the fugitives that Macken¬ 
zie and I rescued on May 19th, and with whom 
I had since formed a close friend.ship. But the 
greatest and most universtil loss was that of the 
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noble and determined Nicholeon, who, nu]irtall 3 r 
wounded, died a few days afterwards, the idol of 
all soldiers, and one whose death was a loss to 
the empire. The next day, and for several more,, 
the lighting in Delhi was continuous and severe^ 
The mutineers, after suflering fiightful lossen 
evacuated the city and dispersed in various 
columns, and Delhi was ours. I was placed in 
commiiud of a strdiig picket guaiding one of the 
gates, whei*e I found myself in possession of the 
camp of the mutinied 60th Native Infantry ; and 
whilst there I heard the news of the king and 
his sons having taken refuge in Huma3uin’& 
tomb, intelHgeiice of which I sent in to Hudson 
and on w'hich he promptly acted, going out with 
but a small foive of his ow'n men, capturing the 
old monai*ch, and bringing him a prisoner into 
the cit}^ where he had so lecently held supreme 
sw^ay (though it w^os but a nominal one, as he 
was old and feeble, and but a puppet in the hands 
of his sons). These miscreants, the real authors 
of all the horrible barbarities to which our coun- 
tiymen and women had been subjected, were also 
captuied b^'” Itodson and brought in as prisoners. 
Tlie stoiy is w’ell known how Hodson shot these 
princes with his own hands, and for which he has 
been so much blamed. I was not writh him on 
tliis occasion : the only other British eyowdtnesa 
wtis his second in command. Lieutenant C. Mac- 
dowell, w’ho was afterwards killed at Shumshabad, 
But I heard the whole story fix)m him (Macdowell) 
directly afterwai’ds, and from Bessaldar Man 
Sing and other native officers ; and his and their 
undivided testimony was, tliat as Hodson with 
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his small escort of only a hundred sabres was 
approaching Delhi, the natives ci-owded round in 
such numbers, and made such unmistakable signs 
of attempting a rescue, that the only step left 
was their death. As Macdowell siiid, Our own 
lives were not worth a. moment’s purchase.” T 
confess I have never felt anything but i*egret that 
•Hodson should have taken on himself the pai’t of 
executioner,—a position unworthy of so brave a 
man. The wretched princes, cowai’ds and mis¬ 
creants as they were, deserved their fate, and I 
have always held that Hodson was light in all he 
did, only excepting that one false step. 

It is said there wfis an ancient prophecy among 
the Sikhs that Delhi sliould fall by their aims, 
4ind that her royal princes should be exposed in 
her public streets ; and the men of “ Hodson’s 
Horse,” wlien they saw the bodies of tliese men 
exposed on the K.ot\vali of the city, fully believed 
the projdiecy had been fulfilled. 

A very curious incident occurred just before I 
left Delhi. A prisonei* was brought into our camp. 
I lielieve, he was captured when Ho<lson took the 
princes—at any rate, he was under e- guard of 

Hodson’s Horse.” Strong suspicion ^Jjnted to 
his being a European, though dressed in orthodox 
native clothes, all white, with the Mohammedan 
cut of cJiiipkim, He was a. tall, sturdy-!coking 
man, with a naturally fair face, though ex¬ 
tremely sun-burnt, and a fine, soldier-like figure. 
Kepute had been rife in our camp during the 
siege that more than one Euroi>efin had been on 
the side of the mutineers ; and several oflicei*8 
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and men had declared they htid notioe<l a white- 
face among tlie artiller^Tnen on the Moree Bas¬ 
tion ; but few really believed such cmild be the 
case. Here, however, w.os the fact <leveloped, for 
on close examination the prisoner confessed that 
he was a European ! He gave his name, and stated 
tliat he had been sergeant-major of a i*egimeiit of 
native infantry quartered at Bareilly or Morada-« 
bad ; that when his regiment mutinied they 
compelled liim by force and thi’ejits of instant 
death to accompany them to Delhi ; and that 
when there he was still further compelled to serve- 
their guns against us, for he never could find an 
oppoi’tunity of escaping, being strictly guarded 
and in dail}^ fear for his Ufe. He added that 
when J>elhi was taken he fled for fear of our 
vengeance. I know these facts, as I took down 
the man’s depositions : I cjainot remember his 
name, but think it was “ Oordon." He gave 
his evident^e, all telling so against himself, in 
a most inde})endont manner, and without fear. 
NotAvithstanding his own admissions, and the 
fact of his haA'ing fought against us, something 
in his manner and bearing impressed me in his 
favour, ami I felt pit}' for him. Criminal as 
his coi^||lct had been, there was nothing craven 
about him, ami I was glad when I heard his life 
was to be s^mi-ed. I do not know* what event¬ 
ually became of him : I left Delhi a day or twn 
.after, and the matter di*opj,>ed out of my me- 
moi’y. Although there haie been other reports 
of Qur countrymen having joined the x*ebels, I 
am strongly of opinion tlus is the only authenti¬ 
cated case, and I would fain believe that an 
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EngliBhxnan does not readily save liis life by 
treachery. 

During the few days I remained at Delhi after 
its fall, I made several expeditions into the city, 
and there saw the mvages that had been caused 
by the bombardment, and noticed what a hard 
struggle it had been for both sides. There was 
in the palace any amount of beiiutifiil and co.stly 
things. A prize committee was quickly foimed, 
and each man got his share according to his rank: 
my own private loot, if such it could be called, 
consisted of a swortl taken from one of the 
princes, which Hodson gave me, and which I 
now possess. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CITY GAZETTEER. 

In this chapter, an attempt is made to give a* 
collected account of all the buildings and places 
of any interest connected with the city. The 
city may, for the purposes of this chapter, be 
divided into (1) Old Indraprastha of thePandava 
Ejngs; (2) Firozabad; (3) Purana Kila of 

Huraayiin and Sher Shah ; (4) Jahanpanah, which 
is the part of the city between Siri and Kila Rai 
Pithoi'a ; (5) Kila Rai Pithora, or Ancient Delhi 
of the times of Prithvi Rai and the Afghan 
invaders; (6) Tughlakabad; (7) Shahjahanabad 
or Modern Delhi. Some general account of each 
of these divisions of the city will be first given, 
and then their more important plac^es, buildings 
or i*emains of intei'est will be refen-ed to. 

OLD I^"DIlAPIlASTHA. 

This stood on the site of what is now Indrapat 
or Puiana Kila, about two miles south of the 
modern city, on the Delhi-Muttra Road. The 
name litemlly means ‘‘ Indra*s town,” and was so 
given because of its magnificence. Of. Oshadhi* 
prastha, Kariraprasatha., It was built in the 
portion of the old primeval forest of Khandava- 
vana and was hence known as Khandavaprastha, 
pmailw meaning an ** expanding forest.” In its 
brilliance, during the days of the Pandavas, it 
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is said to have looked like the city of Amaravati, 
the celestial capital of Indra, the lord of the Devas, 
and was, we are told, “ decked with innumerable 
white mansions.” Other towns like it I'oae in the 
neighbourhood, and all these have been motlemised 
into Indrapat, Panipat (famous in Indian history), 
Baghpat, Sonpat and TQpst. Sher Shah tried to 
change its name to Sheraghur after himself, but 
miserably failed in the attempt. Despite the fact 
that its present remains aie all of the time of 
Humayun and Sher Shah, the phice has a distinctly 
ancient look. On the way up to the Jumna 
Bridge are still pointed out the traditional sites at 
which Yudhishtira, the Pandavti Prince, periormed 
the Dasa-Aswamedha (Ten-Hoi’se) sacrifice as a 
sign of his Imperial sway, and reared the Homa. 
At this spot a great fair is still held when the new 
moon falls on a, Monday. Close to it is the 
Nigambodhghat, where Lord Siva is said to have 
discovered the lost knowledge of the Vedas. These 
are amongst the places still connected with the 
oldest Hindu occupjition of the city and are as such 
worthy of a visit. 

FIROZABAD. 

About half a mile to the south of the city on 
tlie Jumna Banks. It was originally part of the 
area suirounding Siilbin Raziya’s tomb, which 
stands not far away to its east, at the point 
where the Sitamm Ba-zaar ends, unnamed and 
undated. Populai:' tradition says that the lai’ger 
of the two graves here enclosed in this 
isolated spot, marks her giave—the grave of 
the first Empress of India (see Chapter 
II). The Rotila or Citadel of Firozhshah^ 
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was built about 1350-70. It was also known in 
olden days as Kuslik-i-Firoz Sliah. Its streets 
witnessed some of the most desperate fighting 
known in the annals of the city, soon after the 
death of Firoz Shah. The ruined citadel is conspicu¬ 
ous just to the south and south-west of the Lat noted 
l>elow. The city got deserted completely during 
later times and its I'emains were largely utilised in 
the building of Shahjehauabad. Of the remains, 
the most important is the mosque called Chaumth 
Kliamhe (of 64 pillars) beliind the Jail. Other 
places of interest iieai* by are :— 

Fwrid Khan's Caravansarai ,—A little to the 
south of the Lai Darwaza. It is now a 
Jail, though o»igiiially built by Farid Khan, 
a former Governor of the Punjab, and 
an adherent of Jeluuigir, as a Sarai. He also 
built Faiidabad, the pro.sperouK little town 
on the ancient site of Tilpat, 12 miles south of 
Delhi, and restored Salimgaih and according to 
one authority built the brhlgeto it. He lies buried 
in the cemetery at Saiaishahji, about 400 yds., 
east of the Begampui* Mosque. 

Junima Masjid .—Built by Firoz Shah. In its 
former state i^ must have been a fine structui'e. 
Mr. Fanshawe thus describes it:—Like other mos¬ 
ques of the same date it consisted of arcades of 
seveml rows of arches round an oj)en central 
Court; on the edges of this the large slabs on 
wdiich the outer double columns of the arcades 
rested can still bo seen. In the centre of the 
open quadmngle w'as a sunken octagonal struc¬ 
ture, perhaps somewhat like the mausoleum of 
Sultan Ghari round which the record of the mgn 
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of Firoz 81i»h, nnd, in particular, of the public* 
works executed by him, was engraved. The mos¬ 
que was visiteii by Sultan Timur on the last day 
of 1398, for the purpose of devotions on his way 
from carnage and rapine in Old Delhi to 
carnage and rapine in Meerut and Umballay. 
and a meteoric disapj)eara.nce from Hindustan in 
4lie manner of his appearance. In the mosque, 
or in the buildings adjoining it, was muidered the 
Emperor Alamgir II. in 1761, ha ving been enticed 
to his fate hy the leport of the residence on the 
spot of a peculiarly holy fakir. 

Lai Da/rwazah :—This marks the north gate of 
Sher Shah’s Delhi, corresponding to the South Gate, 
opposite the south-west coiner of the Purana Kila. 

Lat :—The Lat is one of the two stone pillars 
of Asokii (300 B. C.) romoved from Topra, seven 
miles south-west of Jagadhri, in the XJmballa 
district, and from Meerut, and ei-ected by Firoz 
Shah in his palaces i\t Delhi. The following interest¬ 
ing account of how this was done is taken from 
the chronicles of his reign byZia-ud-din-Barni ;— 

“ After thinking over the best means of lower¬ 
ing the column, oitlers were issued commanding 
the .attendance of all the people dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, within and without the Doab, 
and all soldiers both horse and foot. They were^ 
orderewi to bring all implements and mateiials 
suitable for the work. Directions wei*e issued for* 
bringing parcels of the cotton of the Simbnl (silk 
cotton tree). Quantities of this silk cotton 
were placed round the column, and when the 
earth at its base was removed, it fell gently 
over on the bed prepared for it. The cotton* 
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was then I’emoved by degrees, and after some 
^ays the pillar lay safe upon the ginund. When 
the foundations of the pillai* were examined, a 
large square stone was found as a base, which 
also was taken out. The pillar was then 
encased from top to bottom in reeds and raw 
skins, so that no damage might accrue to it. A 
carriage, with forty-two wheels, was constructed, 
and i^opes were attached to each wheel. Thou¬ 
sands of men hauled at every roj)e, and after 
gi’eat labour and difficulty the pillar was mised on 
to the caiTiagp. A strong i*oj3e was fastened to 
each wheel, and 200 men pulled at each of 
these ropes. By the simultjineous exertions of 
so many thousiuid irieii the oariiage was moved, 
and was brought to the banks of the Jumna. 
Here the Sultan came to meet it. A number of 
large boats lia.d l)een collected, some of which 
could airry 5000 and 7000 maunds of grain, and 
the least of them 2000 maunds. The colvimn 
was very ingeniously transferred to these botits, 
and was then conducted to Firozabad, where it 
was landed and conveyed into the Kushk with 
infinite labour and skill. 

“ At this Jtime the author of this hook was 
twelve years of age, and a pupil of the respected 
Mir Khan. When the pillar was brought to the 
palace, a building was commenced for its reception 
near the Jamma Musjid, and tlie most skilful 
architects and workmen were employed. It was 
constructed of stone and chunam (mortar), and 
consisted of several stages. Wlien a stage was 
finished, the column was raisefl on to it, another 
«tage was then built, and the pillar was again 
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raised, and so on iti succession until it leached the 
intended height. On arriving at this stage, other 
contrivances had to be devised to place it in an 
erect position. Roi>es of great thickness were ob¬ 
tained, and windlasses were placed on each of the 
six stages of the base. The ends of the ropes were 
•fastened to the top of the pillar, and the other 
end passed over the windhisses, which were 
firmly secured with Uiany fastenings. The wheels 
weie then turned, and the column was raised 
about half a. ga%. Logs of wowl and bags of cot¬ 
ton were then placed under it to pi-eveiit 
it sinking again. In this way, by degrees,. 
and in the course of several days, the column 
was raised to the j)erpendicular. Large beams 
were then placed round it as supports until 
quite a cage of. scaffolding was formed. It 
was thus .secured in an upright position, straight 
as an arrow, without the smjillest deviation from 
the perpendiculai*. Tlie square stone, before spoken 
of, was placed undei‘ the pillar. After it was 
mised, some ornamental friezes of black and wdiite 
stone were placed round its capital, and over these 
there was mised a gilded copper cupola called in 
Hindi Kalm. The height of obelisk w^as tliirty- 
two gaz ; eight gaz were sunk in its pedestal, and 
twenty-four gaz were visible. On tJie base of the 
obelisk there Tvere engraved several lines of 
writing in Hindi characters. Many Brahmans 
and Hindu devotees were invited to read them,, 
but no one w*as able. It is said that certain infidel 
Hindus interpreted them, stating that no one 
should be able to remove the obelisk from 
its place till there should arise in the latter 
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•days a Miihaniinadan king, named Sultan Firoz. ” 

The height of the pillar, above the platform, 
is thirty-seven feet, the circumference at the base 
being nine and one-third feet, and at the top six 
and a half feet. The four inscriptions of Asoka 
are wonderfully sharp and clear ; they are among 
the oldest existing records of India, dating from* 
the third century before the Christian era. Added 
to them, in much more modern chai-acters, is a 
-double inscription, one, two and a half feet above, 
and one just below the Buddhist record of the 
'Chaiihan Piince Visala T)ev;i a,nd of tlie date 
of 1164 A. D. 

From tl\e platform of the pillar a line view is 
obtained of the ruins of the Firozabtid Citadel, of 
the Purana Kila., and Humayun’s Masouleum, and 
-of the remains of still oldei* cities and buildings 
right up to the Kutub Minar. The Lat is noticed 
in the works of many visitors to Delhi, and 
attracted the special admiration of the great 
Prince, the loj'd Timur. 

Mafuihat Kha/rCs Mosq'm .—A little to the south 
•of the Lai Darwazah. A fine mosque and ruined 
palace built by Maliabat Khan, a l)old Rajput 
soldier who turned a pious Moslem. He rests in the 
Karbala, to the south-east of Safdai* Jang^s tomb, 

PtJRANA KILA. 

PiU’ana Kila or Old Fortress was built by 
Humayun and Sher Shah on the site of Indra.- 
prastha, for which reason this portion of the city is 
commonly known by the alternative name of 
Indmpat. The imposing southern Gate and its 
pleasing decoration ought to be noticed by the 
visitor. 
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The objects of interest near about the Fort 
are:— 

Hmiiayim's Mausolewm .—Of this, Mr. Fanshawe 
writes with just admiration. He says :— 

In 1061*0 beauty it cannot of course compoi’e 
with the Taj, but there is an effect of strength 
itbout it wliich becomes the last resting place of a 
Moghul wanior whose life was marked by many 
struggles and vicissitudes, and most jieople will 
probably prefer its gT*eater simplicity to either the 
son’s tomb at Sikandi'a, neai* Agi*a, or the 
gi*andson’s tomb at Shalidara, near Lahore. The 
ground plan of the tomb is pecailiar, as the angles 
pi’oject beyond the central bay on each side, and 
the freer use of white marble on them adds to the 
prominence of their position. The decoration of 
white and gi’ay marble and of fawn-coloured stone 
on the red sandstone is very eflective, and the 
pierced marble screens in tlie openings to the 
interior ai'e among the very finest specimens of 
this work. This miling on the edge of the plat¬ 
form has recently been restoi*ed all round It, much 
to the imiaovement of the general effect. 

The interior is entered from the south ’side, and 
the actual vault can also be visited from the lower 
terrace on tliis side. The centml chamber, which 
is a very fine and lofty one, contains only the 
marble tomb of the Emperor. His faithful wife, 
known as Haji Bagam, who built the tomb and 
Arab Sarai, is buried in the north-east corner of 
the building. The other coi ner rooms also contain 
graves, which are ^nameless, but are known to 
include those of the unfortunate Dara Shekoh, of 
two of the brothers of Shah Alam*^ahadur Shah 
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who fought Against him for the Empire, and 
three sons of these, and of the Emperors 
Jahandar Shah and Alamgir II. (d. 1712 and 
1761 A.T).), The Emperor Jehangir records in 
his memoii'S that while in pursuit of his son, Piince 
Khusni, he visited the tomb of his grandfather 
and distributed alms at it and at the tomb of 
Nizam-ud-din Aulia, to which also he went. He 
would doubtless have appieciated th'e scene in which 
his fathei* is I'eprestaitt^d with Shah Tahmasp in 
the hall of the Chihal Situn (Forty Pillars) at 
Ispahan, of which the accoimt given in the note 
below will perhaps be found interesting. 

On the top of the building round the drum 
below the dome, are a number of I'ooms and 
pavilions, once ocjciipied by a college attached 
to the mausoleum, and i-eminding one of 
the colony of Peter’s dome. The view from the top 
is extremely fine, and includes nearly everything 
of interest round Delhi, except Tughlakabad, hid 
by rising ground to the south. The fine mass of 
trees on the further Iwink of the river marks 
Patparganj and the side of the battlefield of 
Delhi in 1803.’ 

In the south-east corner of the garden is a 
nameless pictui'esque tomb of i-ed sandstone, with 
some beautiful pieiceJ grilles in the windows, and 
outside, in the same direction, is the Nili Burji. 
This' tomb with its beautiful dark blue dome, is that 
of Fahim Khan, and was, it is believed, erected to his 
momory about 1625 A.D., by the Khan-i-Khanan 
in whose cause he fought and fell. The large tomb 
of this chief, son of the great Turk noble Bairam 
Khan, who Imck the Moghul Empire for 
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Huniayun at Sii'hind and for Akbar at Panipat, 
aud rebelled against the latter, is also seen from 
the top of the mausoleum. It must once have 
been an extremely beautiful structure, but it was 
stripped of most of its marble by the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, Asaf -ud-daulah, and is now only a 
• grand ruin of red sandstone—the centre bays of the 
sides are particularly fine. The gate which led 
to the enclosure of this tomb stands on the east 
side of the Grand Trunk Road, and both can be 
reached by proceeding half a mile down this from 
the Sabz Posh Tomb. Klian Khanan himself was 
Governor of Gujarat and the Punjab, and fought 
one of the most desperate battles waged with the 
Bijapur powei*. A few hundred yards beyond 
these is the old Moghul bridge, known as the 
Bnmh Palah, or Twelve-Arched, wliich is decided¬ 
ly picturesque, as viewed from down stream, and 
well deserves a visit. This bridge was crossed by 
Mr. William Finch in his journey from Agra to 
I^ahore. “ The City of Belly” (that is, the Belly 
of Sher Shah, whom Finch calls Salim), he writes 
“Ues in a delightful plain, compassed with curious 
gardens and monuments. It is a matter of two 
cose (kos) in length from gate to gate, and has 
the fate of a greiit many other noble cities of 
India, to lie partly in i*uines.... The mines of old 
Belly (i. e. Kila Rai Pithora, Jahanpanah, Siri, 
and Tughlakabiid) lie a little distance from here, 
separated by an arm of the Gemini (Jumna) over 
which is a bridge of eleven or twelve arches.... 
Particularly there appears amongst these ruines the 
carkase of that ancient building called the Castle, 
that had to the number of 52 gates (this is 

11 
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Tughlakabad,) a thing of surprising glory and 
stateliness in its time, but now worn out and 
disfigured to the last degree.” 

Mr. Finch noted quite correctly that there were 
four Old Delhis one of Sher Shah and three built 
by the Pathan Kings, viz., the original Delhi, 
with its extension of Jahanpanah and Siri, 
Tughlakabad, and Firozabad. 

Outside the north-ejist corner of the garden 
of Humayun’s tomb are the remains of a house 
and a mosque in the severe middle Pathan style, 
which, according to credible tiadition, formed 
the I’esidence of Sheikh Nizjim-ud-din-Aulia. 

Jsa K?um Tomb and Mosqtis :—Close to Huma*^ 
yun’s Mausoleum. It is named after a noble of 
Sher Shah's times who was buried here in 1547 
A, D. It was at one time profusely decorated 
with encaustic tiles. The oct^onal tomb, with 
its raised outei* galleiy and pavilions round the 
dome, has been much trdmii^d. 

Jcmtar Mantar :—^About 3 miles west by 
north of Purana Kila and about a mile south of the 
Ajmir Gate. It is, the popular name given to the 
Oi^ervatory (Skt. Semrat Yantar) built in 1724 
by Raja Tai Singh of Jeypur, who had his palace 
and stables at Madhogttnj, a village to the east of 
the Observatory which is still held in Jaghir by 
the Jeypur Rajas. It was badly damaged by the 
Jats within half a century of its erection and the 
only things of interest in it now are the great 
equatorial dial, and the two round buildings 
with tiers of arches which were apparently us^ 
for the measurement of the ascension and deelen* 
sion of the stars. About 500 yards from the 
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Observatory is the reservoir well, c^Uled Uger 
Sen's Booli. 

Khavrpwr Bttildings :—Situated in the village of 
Khairpur, a little to the nortli-west of Nizam- 
«d-din Aulia's Burgah. 

These are four in number. That nearest the 
• road, and between it and the village, is the tomb 
of Miihammud Shah, third of the Syed Kings (died 
1445 A. B.) which is figiu*ed in Mr. Ferguason’s 
** Eastern Architecture.” The building is octtigonal 
and has an exterior arcjade, with sloping angles, 
similar to those of the tombs of Isa Khan and 
Mubarik Shah; the decorjition of the interior 
of the dome must once have been unusually 
beautiful. In the village itself, 200 yards further 
north, is a striking mosque approaclied through a, 
very fine gateway, which, from a distance, looks 
like a tomb. The interior of the gateway reacherl 
by a high flight of steps is singularly well propoi*- 
tioned and lofty, and was evidently modelled upon 
the Alai Barwazah. Beyond the gateway is 
jin extremely picturesque couriyard, with a 
mosque on one side and an assembly hall on the 
other, bearing the date of 1498 A. B. This 
mosque was once entirely covered by the most 
beautiful plaster decoration, and still retains much 
of this. The plaster was relieved by colour in 
the form of patterns of encaustic tiles, and is quite 
the most beautiful specimen of this class of orna^ 
mentation that exists in India. On the north 
outskirt of the village is a second tomb without' 
name, on which some tile-work of very bright 
blue may still be seen; and 400 yai'ds beyond it 
again is the tomb of Sikander Bhah Lodi, who 
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died in 1517, only nine years before the Moghul 
conquest of India. Tliis tomb is strikingly 
situated in a walled enclosure which, like Chiragh 
Delhi, stands on the banks of a deep depi'ession,. 
spanned by a biidge of seven arches carrying the 
high road that then connected Firozabad and the 
north with Siri and Old Delhi. The tomb itself 
is a fine building but the situation of it is the 
most pleasing thing connected with it. The pillar 
which bears the lamp at the head of the grave 
was once a column of a Jain temple ; and it is 
curious how Hindu details were beginning to- 
reassert themselves in Muhamm^idan buildings 
just before the time of the fresh Muhammadair 
conquest by the Moghuls. 

Ma^id Moth .—A fine mosque, a mile south 
of Mubarikpur, built in 1488, which is said to* 
have served as a model for that of Slier Shah in the 
Purana Kila and the Jamali mosque at the Kutln 

M'uha/rih ShuKs Tomb ,—In Mubarikpur village, 
a mile south of Nizam-ud-din. This is the earliest 
of the tombs built in the later Pathan style, 
in honour of the second Syed king, who waa 
murdered in 1433 A. D. 

Muhammadpur .—Two miles west by souh of 
Safdar Jang’s tomb. Here is a fine Dargah, well 
worth visiting for its lofty domes. In the plain 
between this place and the tomb of Safdar Jang^ 
was fought the famous battle between Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, the Pathan Kiiig and Timur, 
the Tartar. 

Mujahidpur .—Two miles almost due south of 
Safdar Jang’s tomb, close to the road. Here are 
a few tombs. 
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Nizam'ttd’din Aidia Dcutgah ,—In the village of 
the same name, just past tlie Nnlla to the west 
of Humayun’s Mausoleum. By far the best 
<letailed notice of it is to Ije found in Mr. Fan- 
shawe’s book. He wiites ;— 

The Dai'gah or shrine of Shekh Kizam-ud-din 
Aulia, whose full title was Shekh-uMslam-Nizam- 
ul-hak-wa-ud-diii, is with the other Ohisti shrines 
at Ajmir, the Kutub, and Pjikpattam, one of the 
principal places of Muhammadan reverence in all 
India. Tliis saint was the last of the four, and 
successor to Shekli Farid-ud-diu of Pakpattan, 
known as Shakar Ganj. No story in the annals 
of ancient TIelhi is more widely told than that of 
the quarrel of those frofpient mediieval opponents, 
the King and the Priest, for do not the desolation 
of Tiighlakabad and the bitter water of the shiine 
tank bear witness to it to this day ? In its full 
form the tale runs tliat the Emperor Tughlak 
Shah imj)i‘essed the workmen of the saint to finish 
his new fortress and city. The saint thereupon 
prosecuted his labours on the tank by means of 
oil light, wheieupon a royal mandate forbjule the 
sale of oil to him. The prayei s of the saint then 
prevaileii, so far that the workmen were miracul¬ 
ously supplied with light from the water of the 
tank, which enabled them to sail to woi-k upon it at 
night. Inhis>vT,*ath, the Emperor cursed the water 
of the tank, and it became bitter, and the saint in 
retaliation cursed the city of Tiighlakabad. What 
is moi*e certain is that Tughlak Shah <lid meet his 
death through the ti’eachery of his son, assiste<l 
by the Shekh, who, while the king was approach¬ 
ing Delhi, and was known to be uttering thimta 
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agiiinst him, kept on saying tranquilly to his 
disciples ; “ Dilli hanoz dur ast ” ( “ Delhi is 
still distant ” ), a saying which has passed into 
a proveih in India. If, as tradition runs, the 
Shekh also had knowledge of the death of 
Jelal- ud-din Khilji, which seemed at the time 
8 U|)ematiira], it imiy be slirewdly suspected that 
he was also in league with a pm*ricidal nephew on 
that occasion. He wa.s, no doubt, one of the 
leading politician.s of his day, and as siich was 
probably as iiiiscriipidous as his compeei’S and 
opponents, but there seeiiis to be no ground 
whatever foi* attributing the oiigii* of Tliagism to 
him, and, as a. matter of fact, this must have been 
Hindu. The .saint, who settled at Delhi in the 
time of the Emperor Baibau, died at the advanced 
age of ninety-two, in 1324. According to Abul 
Fazl, he was known as Al Bahhath, the Coutro- 
venialist, and Mafil Hhikan, the Confounder of 
Assemblies. 

The entmiice gate to the Dfirgah bears the date 
of 1378 A.D., and, like the inner gtvte beyond 
the tank, was builtr by the Emjieror Firoz Shah 
Tughlak, who next to Ala-ud-tlin was the gi*eatest 
of the early benefactors of the place. The plan 
of the interior given here, the fii‘st ever made, will 
render the following description of the interior 
intelligible. On either side within the entrance is 
an old Pathan tomb and by that, on the right, is 
a mosque of two storeys, a nii^e arrangement; 
south of it again is the marble pavilion and grave 
of Bai Kohal De, a prima donim of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, and behind that is an old cupola 
borne by led sandstone Pinal’S, The gravestone 
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of this lady is a very beautiful one^ and should be 
visited from the gallery at the south end of the 
tank, to which the paved way, picturesquely 
covered in at the end, leads along the east side. 
The tank, or Baoli, into which men and boys dive 
from the suiTounding buildings, is named “Cashma 
• dilkush,” or the “ Heart alluiiiig spring ” (this 
gives the date of 713 H., or 1312 A.D. which does 
not correspond with the era of Tughlak Shah, who 
was murdered in 725 H., after a i^ign of four 
years); an archway now in the water on the 
east side of the tank is said to conduct to a cell 
once occupied by the saint. The inner and 
third gate beyond that of Firoz Shah on the 
south side of the tank, which leads to the actual 
enclosuie of the Dargah, is of much later 
date; but no longer bears any inscription. Beyond 
it is an extremely fine ‘^irnili, ” or tamarind tree, 
affording a beautiful shade, and at the side of it 
is an octagonal marble I'eceptacle, filled with sweets 
and milk on special occasions, like great cooking pots 
at the Ajmir shrive. In the angle behind this gate on 
the right is a Meeting Hall, said to have been built 
by the Emperor Aurangazeb. In front of the 
gate and in the middle of the centre court is the 
tomb of the saint, wdth the Jam at Khana, or 
mosque, to the west of it. The structure over 
the temb has been rebuilt and restored by many 
pious donors, and but little ancient work is left in 
it now. A wide venindah runs round the exterior, 
and light is admitted to the grave cliamber by 
{fieroed marble screens in the inner walls of this. 
The ceiling of the verandah was restored at the 
expense of the late Mr. R. Clarke, B. C. S. Bound 
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the grave, which is always covei*ed, is a low railing 
of mai'ble, and above it is a copy of wood, inlaid 
with mother-o’ -pearl. Two inscriptions on the 
tomb describe it as the “Kiblahgrah-i-khas-o-am”, 
and the “ Kubba-i-shekh,’’ or the “ Place of 
prayer” to which all, gi*eat and small, turn, and 
the “ Dome of the Saint ” 

The Jam'at Khana Mosque, known also As 
the Khizri Mosque, is an extremely fine building 
of the ornate earlier Pathan style. It cannot 
have been the work of the Emperor Firoz Shah, 
who, however, i-estored it, and may have rebuilt 
the side roms ; and though called after Khizr 
Khan, the son of Ala-ud-din Khilji, it seems 
probable that it was begun at least by the latter, 
as the centre bay more closely resembles the Alai 
Darwazah of that monarch than any other building 
in Old Delhi, and the son was murdered within A 
year of the death of his father. The front arches, 
with their heavily engj-ailed curves, are pati- 
cularly handsome and effective, and the carved 
work of the kiblal\ niche is unusually elaborate 
and beautiful. The fine timber doors and the 
Hindu heads of the doorways also deserve special 
notice. The golden cup hanging from the dome of 
the centml chamber is said to be the one origin¬ 
ally suspended there. 

South of the tomb of the Shekh come thb 
graves of many persons of note, and amongst 
them not a few of royal blood, resting as 
close as possible to his holy influence. Kext to the 
mosque in the front row is a marble enclosure 
with idle grave of Jahanara Begam, daughter 
of Shah Jehan and companion of his captivity, 
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which she survived sixteen years, outliving her 
rival sister Boshanara Begain by ten. The gnive 
•consists of a marble block hollowed out so as to 
form a receptacle for earth in which gi^ass is 
planted : at the north side stands a handsome head¬ 
stone, with verses supposed to have been wn’tten 
\yy the Princess ; “ Let green gmss only conceal my 
grave : grass is the l>est covering of the gi’ave of 
the meek.” On either side of her are buried 
the son and daughter of two of the late Moghul 
Kings—doubtless because the cost of a sepanite 
place of burial for them was not foithcoming. 
In the next enclosure on the east lies Muhammad 
8 hah (d. 1748), the unhappy Empei'or who saw 
the capture of Delhi by Nadir Shah, and near the 
fallen head of her liouse lies the Moghul princess 
who w’as married to Nadii’ Shah’s son, and her 
baby. The entrance to this enclosure and to 
that opposite on the further side of the jwssage 
is decoi’ated with marble doors, on which ex¬ 
tremely beautiful patterns of flowei*s a.n(l leaves 
have been cjirved. The conception of these 
hardly appertains to the region of high art, but 
tlie execution is well worthy of notice, as are the 
beautiful pierced marble screens in the walls of 
the enclosurtis. The third contains the grave of 
Prince Jehangir son of the King Akbar II.: it 
was under completion when Bishop Hebei* visited 
the Dargah. The people of Delhi say that the 
real cause of the prince’s removal to Allaliabnd 
was that he actually filed at the British Resi¬ 
dent, Mr Seton, in the King’s palace, the l)all 
passing through that gentleman’s hat. 

Yet another gateway leads from the fjentral 
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court to the well-shaded quadrangle on the souths 
which contains the Chabiitra Yarani and the 
tomb of the poet Khusru, as well as many otlier 
gi'aves, among them sevei-al of the actual 
disciples of the saint. The first was the platform 
where the friends of Nizam-ud-din AuUa used to 
sit with him in his life-time, and w’as thendb 
called “ the Seat of the Fiiends. ” The second 
covers the remains of the first and most renowned 
of the i>oets of the modern language of India. 
Amir Khusru, popularly known as the “ Sugar- 
tongue<l Parrot ” ( “ Tuti-i-shakar-makal " ) 

and also called in the inscription on his tomb 
Adim-nl-misal; or the Peerless, both designations 
giving the date of his death, 725 H, or 1324 A. D. 
He was a devoted friend of Shekh Nizam-ud-din, 
and died at an advanced age soon after his master, 
ivhom he refused to 8ui*\dve. Among the adven¬ 
tures of his life he was once captured by the Moghul 
iiivadei*s. The present tomb dates from the 
eiii'ly year* of the seventeenth century. The grave 
chamber is suiToqnded by two galleries and the 
light which i*e»mhhs it is very subdued. The well- 
known historian, Khondamir, was also buried 
near by, but the Dargliah guardhins are unable to 
point out his gi-ave. Beyond the west wall of the 
southern couri is an extremely pretty grave and 
mos<|ue of one Dauran Khan; and outside the east 
wall of the central court—it can also be 
reached by steps from the gallery along the 
east side of the tank—is tire tomb of 
Azam Khan, or Atgah Khan, commonly 
known as Taga Khan. This man, whose actual 
name was Shams-ud-din-Muhammad, saved the 
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life of the Empemr Himiayun on the occasion of' 
liis final and irretrievable defeat by Slier Shah, 
and won alike the further considemtion of the 
Emperor Akbar, the title of Azam Khan, and the 
Governorship of the Punjab, by defeating Baii«m 
Khan Jalandhur when the latter went into half- 
heai-ted rebellion against his master. His wife- 
was a foster-mother to Akbar, as well as Maham 
Auagah and no doubt gi eat jealousy arose between 
the families of the two ladies, which culminated 
in Adham Khan, son of the latter, murdering 
Azam Khan in the royal palace at Agm in 1556 
A. D. The murderer than proceeded to the door 
of the private apaitments of the palace and upon 
the Emperor issuing forth, tried to seize his 
hands in order to seciu'e his pardon. Akbai', 
however, freed himself by violence and laid Adham 
Khan senseless by a single blow, which the court 
chronicler assures us was like that of a mace, and 
his body was then by’’ the Emperor’s orders, twice 
thrown from the lofty^ jialace teii'ace into the court 
below. The corpses both of the murdered man 
and of his murderer were sent to Delhi, the foniier 
to be buried here, and the latter at the Kutab, 
where his mother, who is said to have died of a 
broken heart, was soon laid beside him. The tomb 
of Azam Khan must have been one of the most 
effective and pleasing specimens of polychi*omatic 
decoration in the whole of India, and even 
in its present half-ruined condition will be 
considered by most people extremely pretty. The 
red sandstone used in it is of an unusually fine 
colour, and the marble has assumed an ivory’’ hue. 
Three graves stand on the marble pavement of tlie* 
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Bepiilchral chamber, decorated with white and 
black stars. The enclosure wall on the west side 
was once brightly decomted with encaustic tiles, 
•of which some traces still remain. Two hundred 
feet to the south-east of his tomb, and practically 
opposite the Chaputia Yararg courtyaid, is the 
last building of special interest at the Ilargha the 
•Chausath Khambhe, or Sixty-four Pillaied Hall. 
This is the family gmve enclosure of the sons of 
Azam Khan and of his brothers, several of whom, 
like Adham Khan, were commandeis of 5000, 
which was practically the highest military mnk 
tliat could be attained in ordinary circumstances 
under the Moghul Emperois. The building was 
raised by Miim Aziz Kokalttish, foster brother of 
the empej‘or Akbar, who died in 1624 A. D. and 
round him are buried a number of members of the 
family which was known ns the Atgah-Khail, or 
<3ang so widely did it spread and flourish under 
imperial favoiu*. The grey marble arches of the 
hall ai'e pleasing, and the eftect of the interior is 
decidedly good, and I'eminds one in a way of the 
beautiful grey marble chamber of the Moti Musjid 
•of Agra. 

Safdar Jtmg^s Tomb :—About a mile almost 
due west of Nizam-ud-din’s Dargah. It was built 
on the plan of the Taj, about 1753, the year of 
the death of Safdar Jang, nephew and successor of 
the first Nawab Wazh* of Oudh. The tomb inside 
is a fine one. The view fiorn the top of this stmc- 
ture ought not to be missed. 

Siri Fort :—Half a’mile south of Musjid Moth. 
The ruins of an old Fort, described to us by Timur, 
the Tartar, are to be found heie. It had, he says, 
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seven gateways and w'us connected with old 
Delhi by a ** sti^ong wall built of stone and cement." 
The city which it enclosed, he describes as “a round 
city ” with lofty buildings in it. The Foi't wa& 
built by Alla-ud-diii Khan and Ibn Batuta says, it 
was also called Dar-ul-Khilafat, or seat of leai-ning.. 
About a couple of hundred yai*ds, from these mins 
is a fine well with an insciiption of Sikandar Lodi, 
and close by it on the outside, is the Muhamdi 
Masjid, with a single dome. Tlie Makhdum 
Sabzawai', close to the west wall of the ridned fort,, 
is also well worth a Adsit. 

^7i€r Mandal ,—The Slier Mandal is interesting 
as the building on the steps of which the Emperor 
Humayun slipped wdien lising from evening 
prayer, and met with his death in 1556 A.D. The 
date of liis death is embodied in the anagram : 
“Humayun Vadsliah az bam uftad" (“King 
Humayun fell from the roof"), but this does not 
really give the exact date. 

AS7ier Sfiah's Mosci'm —The facade of this struc¬ 
ture, writes Mr, Fanshawe, is quite the most 
striking bit of coloured decoration at Delhi, and 
has been satisfactoiily restored. The red sand¬ 
stone used in it is of an unusually deep tone, 
and very beautiful. The brackets under the 
balconies are an early type of those which are sa 
marked in the red sandstone palace of Akbar or 
Jehangir in the Agi'a Fort. The inteiior is 
extremely fine, the patterns in the pendenth^es 
below the dome being very effective. 

JAHAXPANAH. 

Between Shahpur village and Kila Raj 
Fishora. It was fortified in olden days, and in 
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Timur’s time it possessed thirteen gates. The 
spots here woi*thy of notice are;— 

Bad Mauidal :—A high platform, within 
J^ahanpanah, from which an excellent view of the 
surrounding country may be had. It has been 
suggested that it may have formed part of the 
Thousand Column Pal^e of Muhammad Tughlah. 

Begampur Mosqm :—A fine mosque within 
Jahanpanah ruins, built by Jjihan Khan, partially 
►occupied by the villages. It was built about 1387, 
and is the second largest Mosque in Delhi. 

Firozs}ia]ii!8 Tomb :—This lies just south-west of 
Hauz Khas. 

Havjz Kkas :—About 2 miles from Jahanpanah, 
on the western side of the road. Timur rested 
here at the battle of Delhi and received the con- 
giutulations of hivS Amirs. He writes of it thus in 
his Memoirs :— 

** This is a reservoir which was constructed by 
the Empei'or Firoz Shah, and is faced all round 
with cement. Each side of the reservoir is more 
than a bowshot long, and there ai‘e buildings 
round it.” f 

The tank is extremely picturesque when viewed 
from below, although it no longer contains any 
water. There was once a pavilion in the middle 
of it, as in the Hauzi Shamsi at Mahrauli. 
Along the east side and the east end of the south 
side are the ruins of a number of galleries and 
steps in the wall of the tank, and above these 
rise some fine buildings, the domed tomb of the 
king (died 1839 A. D.) being the finest of all. 
The ej^rior of the tomb is plain, but the interior, 
of which the sides measure 28 feet, is fine, and 
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a certain amount of the coloured decoration 
of the dome etill remains. The three marble 
tombs ax'e believed to mark the resting places of 
the king, of his son Nais;ir-ud>din TughLik Shah, 
and of a grandson. The tomb Was I’estoi-ed by 
Sikandar Shah Lodi, and was specially i*e|)aii*ed 
by the Punjab Ooveiiiment some years jigo. 
Several of the open stone canopies over gi-aves 
near the tomb are exti'emely picutui-esque. 

Firoz Shah’s tomb is quite close by to the south¬ 
west. 

Ka/rira .—Near to Jahanpanah. About half a 
south of it is a fine Idgab with round towers at 
the ends in the heavy Pathan style. This was 
occupied by Timur after the battle of Delhi. 

KILA RAI PITHORA. 

Hei'e ruled the Tuwar King Anang Pal, and 
in later times (12th century A. D.) Piithvi Ibvja, 
the last of the Chauhan line of Hindu Kings. 
The latter fortified the city now called after 
him. He probably built also, about 1180A.D., 
bhe Lai Kot as a defence against Moslem 
Invaders. The other Hindu remains here include 
bhe Anang Tal, the Anangpui* Kund and the 
Buinj Kund, all of which may have been founded 
:)y Anang Pal. The Iron Pillar near the Kutub 
^iinar is also an old Hindu relic of the 6th century 
A..D. or of even earlier times. That the first kings, 

that their subjects were Jains is attested to by 
;he remains of the temples that have been so 
aigely utilised by the later Muhammadan kings. 

This fort, with at least nine outer gateways, is 
quadrangular in form, the defences being massive 
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and strong. At its northern wall at the tenth 
milestone from Delhi and nearly equidistant 
between two of its northern gateways, is the 
garden of Mihtab Rai, which is certainly worth 
looking into. Many fine views can be had from 
the top of the defences. The buildings inside this 
fort are amongst the most interesting in all the 
Delhi arcliitectuml and other remains. They 
include the Kutub Minar, the Kutub Mosque, 
Tomb of Altamsh, Alla-ud-din\s Tomb, Iron Pillar, 
Alai Minar, etc. The Iron Pillar dates from the 
6th century A. D. perhaps even earlier ; while the 
Muhammadan buildings are all subsecjuentto 1206, 
when Kutb-ud-din Aibak began his reign. As 
Mr. Fanshawe obseiwes :— 

The mosque and the buildings round it 
are the work of three gi*eat kings, who, with the 
Empei'ors Balban and Firoz Shah exhaust the 
rulers of that class previous to the Moghul 
conquest of India; first, Kutb-ud-din-Aibak 
(1206-1214), who built the innermost court of the 
mosque with its corridors and west end in 1191, 
and added the dcreen of arches in front of the 
west end of the court six years later ; secondly, 
Sliains-ud-din Altamsh (1211-1236), who complet¬ 
ed the Kutab Minor commenced by his predeces¬ 
sor, added the outer arches of the screen north 
and south of these of Kutb-ud-din, and built a 
fresh courtyard, with a cloister of pillars specially 
prepared for it, extending along the south side as 
far east as the Kutub Minor, and on the east 
side still standing opposite the north of the front 
of Kutub-ud-din’s Mosque, and whose tomb is 
situated outside the north-west comer of the 
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mosque as enlarged by him ; and thirdly, Ala>ud- 
din Kiulji (1295-1315 A. D.) who built the beauti¬ 
ful Alai Darwazah almost under the Kutub Minar, 
continued the south corridor of Altamsh past this 
gate, very much farther east, and carried it north 
so as to include his undnished Minar outside the 
north-east comer of the mosque as enlarged by 
Altamsh made a further extension of the screen 
of arches to the north, and joined these two exten¬ 
sions along the north side. On the south side, 
the enclosure terminates on the edge of a deep 
depression below the Alai Darwazah, so no exten¬ 
sion of the arches was possible there. Ala-ud-din’s 
tomb stands in the south wall of the enclosure 
behind the mosque, as first enlarged, and coires- 
ponds with that of Altamsh. 

The places of interest here are :— 

Adchmi :—On the roadside, just a mile north 
of ILila Kai Pithom. Here are the rums of 
several old buildings and cemeteries, the one on 
the western side containing the grave of the 
mother Shekh Kizam-ud-diu Aulia. 

Adhcmv Kh(m*e Tomb .—About | mile south 
by west of the Kutb Minar. It is placed on the 
wall of the Lalkot Oitadel, and is therefore 
conspicuous all round. Mr. Fanshawe writes :— 

The tomb, though of so late a date as 1566 
A. D«, is built entirely in the severe middle Patlian 
style, and the materials of it were quite possibly 
ta^en bodily fi^om some Pathan tomb; the domed 
intdiior is very fine, and many beautiful views of 
the Hutab Minar may be enjoyed from the arcade 
tound the exterior, in which the stone over the 
grave of Adham Hhan has been placed. That of his 

12 
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mother, who is said to have died of grief forty 
days after the righteous execution of her son, has 
disappeared. Sympathy with either would be 
wholly wasted. The story of Adham Khan has 
been already told and no one who has visited the 
beautiful old fortress of Mandu and entered the 
cliarming pavilion of Kupmati, on the edge of the 
sheer side of the tableland which overlooks the 
broad Nerbuddah, will feel anything but satisfaction 
that such a fate as his was should have overtaken 
him. Adliam Khan had wrested Mandu from the 
last of the Gujei’at kings, and having obtained 
possession of his beautiful mistress, sought to 
compel her to yield to his desire, upon which, 
Lucretia-like, she killed herself. When the Emperor 
Akbar heard of this he recalled and disgraced 
Adham Khan, though he was his half-brother as 
well as his foster-brothei’, a,nd demanded the 
surrender of two ladies of the family of the 
defeated king, whom also Adham Khan had 
captured. They were accordingly sent to the 
royal court, and there they were poisoned by 
Maham Anagah, the mother of Adham Khan to 
pi-event their making any complaint to the 
emperor. 

A hundred yards to the south-east of this tomb 
is a fine baoli, known as the Gandak Raoli, in 
which old Jain columns have been used. Divers 
jump into this tank also. Three hundred yards 
further east of it, and among the ruins of many 
graveyards is a still finer btioli of the date of 1516 
A.D., known as the Rajonki-Btiin,'with a picttires- 
que tomb and mosque on the west side of it. 
The detfiils here show again how considerable a 
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reversion to the Hindu style took place in the 
Lodi period. 

Alai Daa*imzah. —IVIr. Fanshawe’s brief remarks 
on this are not only a,p}>osite but also just. He 
says :— 

^ The Alai Darwazah is not only the most bejuiti- 
ful structure at the Kutab Minar, but is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of extei’nal jwly- 
ohronatic decoration not merely in India, but in 
the whole world, while the carving of interior may 
•challenge comparison with any work of the kind. 
Both exterioi* and interioi- merit detailed and 
leisui*ely examination. 

The effect of the graceful pointed arches 
in the throe external si<les of the gate, and in the 
corner recesses, is extremely pleasing, and the 
view from the exterior through the southern 
aichway to the round-headed arch of the north 
side, and the courtyaid beyond, is very striking. 
The decomtion of the noi th arch is cuiious and 
unique. The effect of exterior suffers, from a 
distant point of view, from the absence of a 
pampet above the walls ; this was unfoitunately 
removed by Captain Smith, as it was greatly 
ruined. The ga.te was finished five years befoie 
the emperor died, and is specially mentioned by 
the chronicler of his reign. 

Ala-itd-din^s Toinh .—To the soutli-east of Kutub 
Minar. It is fifty by thirty-two feet srid is the last 
resting place of the pjirricide Ala-ud-din. It was 
repaired by Firoz Shah, the nephew of Mulmmmad 
Tughlak. Near it is to bo seen a Mosque, in as 
ruined a condition as the tomb itself. 
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AlianiaKs Tomb, —Fergusson's reioarks upons 
this tomb have already been quoted (See p, 67)^ 
The following further remarks are from Mr, Fan- 
shawe :— 

The tomb of the Sultan Shalns-ud-din Altamsk 
behind the north-west corner of the mosque, is a 
very lieautiful building of i*ed sandstone, measur- 
ihg forty-four feet square on the outside, and 
thii’ty feet square in the inside. The interior 
is profusely decorated with carving, only the 
lower portions of the wall in the two west 
angles, and to the right and left of the east door,, 
remaining uucar\"ed. These were covered with 
painting, a fi-agraent of which—possibly a. restored 
portion—may still be seen on the south wall; 
there are also traces of color on the beautiful* 
mihrab, or prayer niche, of the west wall. The 
giave itself is a handsome structure of unusual 
height and size, with a band of text round the 
plinth which is also unusual. That the chamber 
was intended to be roofed is clear from the remains^ 
of the lowest course of a dome on the top of the 
south wall; but if it was built for her faibher by 
Sultan Raziya, as seems pi'obable, it is quite possi¬ 
ble that the dome was never completed. 

Balhan's Tomb .—About 1200 yards south of 
Kutub Miliar. This is a square building, with 
massive walls, in which lies Sultan Ghiaz-ud-din 
Balban, w^ho died in 1287 A.D. By his side lies his 
son Sher Khan, who pi-e-deceased him by 2 years. 
The long chamber close by it is perhaps the Dar-ul- 
Aman (Haven of Refuge) i-eferred to by FirozShah,. 
who says, he added new sandalwood doors to it 
and hung curtains and hangings over the tombs, 
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Imam Zamin Tomb ,—This lies to the east of the 
Alai Gate of the Pithoi'a Kila, It is of sandstone 
^nd marble and dates fi'om 1539 A. D. 

Iron PiUm \—In the coui’t of the mosque is one 
•of the most interesting memoiials of Hindu supre- 
macy in all India, and dates piobably from the si^th 
•■century of our eiu. The inscription upon which this 
•conjecture is based consists of six lines of neat 
letters: the thi^ee couplets mei*ely record the 
■erection of the pillar to Vishnu, by one Chandra. 
Kaja. There are also brief inscn’ptions by the 
Tuar Anangpal II, an<l a Ohauhan Raja, the 
former commemorating a re-peopling of Delhi by 
the prince named in 1052 A. 1). The pillar is 23 
feet 8 inches high, and rests on a soi*t of gridiron 
arrangement under the platform from which it 
rises. It was long believed, on the authority of 
those who had made actual excavations, that it 
•extended far below the .suriace of the ground, 
whereas the base is only 14 inches deep. The 
capital was no doubt once surmounted by a 
Garuda, the eagle vehicle of Vishnu, like the 
columns in front of the gi^eat temples of Jagan- 
nath at Puii. The Hindu legend connected with 
the pillai' is that it icsted on the head of the great 
world Serpent, and that a Tuai* prince having 
unadvisedly moved it to see if this was really the 
case, the curse fell upon him that his kingdom 
too should be removed. 

It has been described as the most unique of the 
many antiquities of India. How is it, without 
sign of rust, can iron manufacturai's of the present 
•day explain? The Colossus of Rhodes, another of 
the 7 wonders of the world, was wonderful. 
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chiefly for its size, pfuai'ding the harbour of 
Khodes, a ship in full sail could [)ass between its^ 
legs. But its bi'jizen pieces were pointed and 
revetod. But tliis pillar is a single shaft of 
wrought iron weighing about 17 tons c^nd 
measuring 50 feet in height. Fortunately the 
Saracens of Dehli were less lueicenary than those * 
of R]lodes, who sold their Colossus to a Jew for 
the price of brass, while this iron curio is left 
still as a juizzle to antiquaries. All honour be 
given to Kutub for leaving it in front of his 
M osque. 

Jauiali Masjid .—About 1000 yards south of 
Kutub Minor. A pretty mosque built about 1528 
A. O. restored by the British Government. 

Kutvh liJinar. —Mr. Fansliawe writes:—There 
is no good reason for doubting that Kutab- 
ud-din-Aibak began the basement storey of tlie 
Kutab Miliar—the name of the minaret in common 
parlance is much more probably ilerived from 
him than from the sail t known ns the Kutab 
Sahib,—any more than there is for doubting that 
it is entirel}' of Muhammfidan origin, and 
primarily intended to serve as a minai’et to the^ 
mosque of that Sultan. The last is clear, not only 
fi^om almost contemporary record, but also from 
the text from the Koran, chapter 62—The 
Assembly—on the ” sec^ond storey “ Oh trufr 
believers, when yoi ai'e called to prayer on the day 
of Assembly, listen to the commemoration of God 

and leave meivhnndising.The rew'ard of 

God is better than any sport or merahandise, and 
God is tlie best provider.” 
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The lowest storey contains an inscription bear¬ 
ing the name of the first king of Delhi, and two 
others containing the name of his master*^ 
Muhammad-bin-sam, or Muhammad Ghoii ; the 
second and third nnd fourth storeys bear bands 
of inscription with the name of Altamsh : and 
the fifth storey one relating to a restoration in 
1368 A. D. by Firoz Shah, who, no dobut, entirely 
rebuilt the two topmost storey of their original 
materials. On the entrance door to the Minar, 
which is modern, as is the railing of the first 
gallery, is an inscription of the year* 1503 A. D. 
recording a I'estoration by Sikander Shah Lodi, 
which probably preserved the Minar till 300 years 
later, when it was thoroughly repaired by the 
British Government, only just in time apparently, 
to judge from Major Thorn’s narrative of the 
events of 1803. The value of this restoration 
must not be lost sight of in the ridicule which has 
overtaken the officer in charge of the work, a 
certain Captain Smith, R. E., in connection with 
the cupola designed by him for the summit, and 
w’hich still sbinds in the Kutab grounds. (Colonel 
Sleeman wrote, not unjustly, of this: ** If Captain 
Smith’s storey was anything like the original, the 
lightning did well to remove it.”) One would have 
been disposed to believe that the original topmost 
storey was a simple pavilion borne by four, or possi¬ 
bly eight, arches—very likely flat Hindu arches—■ 
but this is not borne out by the drawings of the 
column in Franklin’s book and by Daniell, though 
Ensign Jas. Blunt, who visited Delhi in 1794, 
says it was “ crowned by a majestic cupola of red 
granite.” It would add greatly to the effect of 
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the column if a suitable cupola could be placed 
upon it. 

The height of the Kutab Minor is 238 feet, 
and of the first gallery 95 feet. The lower storey 
has twenty-four flutings—alternately round and 
angular, the second has only rounded flutings, 
and the third only angular. The lune of each 
fluting is carried up unbroken through each storey 
and this adds greatly to the effect of the tower. 
The parapet of the first gallery appears to have 
been of a simple crenellated battlement form ; 
the arrow-head pattern in the upper galleries is 
said to exist also in the Kalaiin Mosque of 
Cairo. The outline of the column is not at 
first very pleasing to eyes accustomed to 
Gothic towers and spires, and fr*om a distant point 
of view seems perhaps less graceful than when 
seen from nearer. But of the beauty of the 
warm color of the stone, of the splendid bands of 
texts and ornamentation which encircle it, and of 
the work on the under sides of the galleries, there 
can be no question. The lower bands* of 
inscription can be well seen from the top of the 
south-east corner of the Kutwat-ul-Islam Mosque 
and the Alai Gate; while charming views of 
the columns as a whole are obtained in framings 
of the centre aixih of the Mosque screen and of 

* The six bands of insoription in the basement storey 
contain : first, the designation and title of Katb-ud<4in ; 
Seoond, the titles and praise of Muhammad-bin-Sara; 
third, a verse from chapter 59 of the Koran; fourth, 
another recital, as in the second band; fifth, the ninety- 
seven Arabic names of the Almighty ; and sixth, a verse 
from the Koran, chapter 2. The verse legarding the call 
to prayer is on the second storey. 
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the last of Altamsh’s arches to the south, and 
other beautiful glimpses from eveiy side will be 
onjoyed by those who have time to wander round 
the outskirts of the general enclosure. 

For the rest, it is again sufiicient to quote 
•what Mr. Fergusson writes in this connection : 

“It is probably not too much to assert that 
the Kutab Minar is the most bejiutiful example 
of its class known to exist anywhere.* The 
rival which will occur at once to most people is 
the Campanile at Florence, built by Giotti. This 
is, it is true, 30 feet taller, but it is crushed by 
the mass of the Cathedral alongside; and beautiful 
though it is, it wants that poetry of design and 
exquisite finish of detsiil which marks every 
moulding of the Minar.” 

It will inteiest many to note the plumb line of 
the tower on a stone in the south side of its 
basement. 

Tlie number of steps to the top of the Kutab is 
379, The view from there is veiy stiiking, but 
is practictilly as extensive fi-oni the fii'st gjillery. 
At the foot of the column are seen spread out the 
mosque and all the buildings which suiTound it. 
A little further off lie the encircling lines of the 
defences of Lai Kot, and Kila Rai Pithom rising 
highest to the west, and bounded there by the d^i'k 
wall of the heavy Idgah of Old Delhi. Across 
the plain norih of Rai Pithora’s fort may be traced 
the Jahanpanah embankments, 1 ‘unning towards 
the ruined walls of Siri, which do not, however, 

* Bishop Heber too recorded that the Rutnb Minsr 
was the finest tower he had ever seen. 
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show up from here; the massive dark block of 
the Begampur Mosque, however, indicates their- 
position. Above Jahanpaiiah, and to the north¬ 
west lises the depressed pale dome of the tomb- 
of the Emperor Firoz Shah in Hauz Khas, and 
beyond it the bright pointed dome of Safdar 
Jang’s tomb, and almost in a line with it the * 
still blighter of the Jamma Masjid of Delhi. 
To the east of Safdai* Jang appetn- the long wall 
defences of the Parana Kila, with the low white 
roof of Nizam-u(l-din, and the high marble dome 
of the Emperor Hiunayun’s tomb below them. 
Southof these again is the popular Kalka temple on 
the rising ground, and below this, and nearly due 
east of the Kutab, are the foi’tresses of Tughlaka- 
bad and Adilaliad, with the low wiiite dome of 
Tughlak Shah’s tomb between them. Nearer and 
to the north of the road to Tughlakalmd are the 
large groves of trees which mark the Hauz Rani 
and Khirki, wJiile south of the road and close to 
the Kutab ate the Jamali Mos(|ue and the lofty 
ruins of the tomb of the Sultan Bjilban, and under 
it on the south the Dargah of the Kutab Sahib,, 
and the houses of Mahiauli half hidden in trees. 

A i*ecent writer thus w^rites of it:— 

This beautiful column, one of the seven archi- 
tectuml wonders of the world, is I'ea.sonably held 
to have originally been Hindu work, begun by 
Prithi Raj as a tower of \ictory on his defetit of 
the Moslems in 1191, or as others say, as a tower 
whence his daughter might view the sacred Jumna. 
The architecture is admittedly Hindu, overlaid 
vdth verses from the Koran. The builder recoid- 
ed his invocation to Visvakarmn, the celestial 
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aixihitect of the Hindus. After the death of 
Prithi Raj, and the occupation of Delhi by the 
Turki general, Kutab adapted it. Nothing 
could have suited his purpose better, from its height 
as a niazinah, or minar, whence the Muezzin 
called the faithful to prayer. The flutings on the 
khaft are conjectui*ed to have been done by the 
Moslems to remove obnoxious images. This 
seems the view to which evidence points, but we 
enter into no contioversy. Beside it stood a 
beautiful temple, on the site now occupied by the 
mosque, and it is the geneiul ti*adition in Delhi 
among old men with whom I have spoken that 
l>oth Minar and Mosque are simple adaptations of 
Hindu work. If this is the ciase, we may well 
call Kutiib, Slave or not, the most sensible of 
rulers. For how much better is the jidaptation 
to other uses of ii thing of beauty, than its 
demolition? The I'ichly ti'aced, beautiful forest of 
Hindu pillars which form the superb colonnade of 
the Mosque are remains of the Palace of Prithi 
Raj. 

Kiitnh Mosqm .—The masque of Kutab-ud-din 
known as the Kuwat-ud-Islan, or “ Might of 
Islam, ” is, roughly si^eaking, 150 feet to the 
front and back, and half as much again from side 
to side ; the open court-yard in the centre of it is 
108 feet by 142 feet. The gates on the east and 
north sides are still complete, and bear inscriptions 
relating to the foundation. The gate on the 
south side has disappeared together with much of 
the west end and the whole of the western 
colonnade of the south wall. Though built 
entirely of Hindu, or rather Jain materials, every 
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portion of the mosque was i*ebuilt by the 
■conquerors: the opinions that the plinth of the 
court and the pillars behind the great screen of 
arches aic in situ as ei’ected by the Hindus, ai*e 
equally erroneous. Oi'ginally the exterior of the 
walls was, no doubt, entirely (rovei-ed by plai^tei*, 
as the column’s inside were, but this has all 
■disappeared. The view thi’ough the east gate is very 
pleasing and the view down the vista of columns 
on either side of the central dome of the east 
corridor is extremely beautifirl. This corridor is 
practically complete, but only about three-quarters 
of the north corridor are so, and very little of the 
south corridor and plainer columns now i-emains. 
The most beautiful columns are in the north side 
of the east arctide and the carving of flower 
vases with foliage falling from them, conventional 
leojrards’ heads with garlands, ropes with tassels, 
bells on chains, and many floi-al designs, deserve 
to be carefully examined. On the fifth pillar to 
the north fixim the centre in the second row from 
the wall is a relief of a cow and a calf, and in the 
same line, fifth, on the edge of the courtyard, 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all the pillars. 
Many half-effaced Jain figures, and not a few 
undamaged ones, w’hich could be completely 
■concealed by the plaster, will be noticed on the 
^^oliimns. 

The galleries in the corner of the arcade should 
be visited both for the sake of the beautiful 
ceilings of the domes and the carved scenes with 
elephants and horses on the beams across the 
comer of the side compartments of the roof; the 
numbering on the various stones of the Pinal'S 
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under the south galleiy is interesting. The 
carved scene on the stone above the second 
window from the front on the outer side of the 
north wall should also be noticed. It represents, 
in a mediaeval way, the birth of Krishna, the 
child and its nurse being shown several times 
•over in the same scene. The two scenes are 
divided by a half open door and at the end of 
that towards the wrest are repi*esented a cow and 
a calf which pi*oduces a strong resemblance to the 
Sacred Manger scene. 

The floor of the courtyard is slightly higher 
tlian that of the arcades, and dniins are cut 
through the latter to the outside. The iron 
pillar stands in the centre of the court, as 
measured fi-om north to south, rather more than 
half way up the west half of it besides the pillar 
there are several graves in the area, and it is 
tempting to believe that Kutab-ud-din-Aibak 
himself may have been buried here after his death 
from a polo accident at Lahore, though tradition 
says otherwise. 

The great screen of arches which form the 
most stiiking feature of the mosque, like that at 
Ajmir, bears no proportion to the height of the 
arcades any more than the Kutab Minar does, 
but this is not really noticeable. It is not 
necessary to add anything to Mr. Fergusson’s 
description of the screen and its beauties:— 

“ The glory of the mosque is not in these 
Hindu remains, but in the great range of arches 
on the western side, extending north and south 
for about 365 feet, and consisting of three greater 
and eight smaller ai'ches ; the central one 22 feet 
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wkle and 53 feet high ; the larger side-aix^hes 24 
feet and 4 inches, and about the same height as 
the centra] arch ; the smaller a.rches, which are 
unfortunately much ruined, are about half these 
dimensions. Behind this, at the distance of .32 
feet, arc the foundations of another wall; but 
only intended, appoi’ently to be cariied as high as 
the roof of the Hindu pillars it encloses. It seems 
probable that the Hindu pillars between the two 
screens were the only part proposed to be 
roofed since some of them are built into the 
back pai-t of the great arches, and all above them 
is quite plain and smooth witliout the least trace 
of any intention to construct a vault or I’oof of any 
sort. 

The arches built by Hindu architects arc car¬ 
ried tip in horizontal courses as far as possible and 
are then closed by long slabs. 

** The Bamo architects ” Mr. Fergusson continues, 
** were employed by their masters to ornament the faces 
of these arches; and this they did by copying and repeat¬ 
ing the ornaments on the pillars and friezes on the 
opposite sides of the courts covering the whole with 
a laoe-work of intricate and delicate carving such as no 
other mosque except that at Ajmir ever received before 
or since and which...is, without exception, the most 
exquisite specimen of its class known to exist snyhere.” 

The details of the ornamentaion deserve prolong¬ 
ed examination by the aid of field-glasses. The 
bands text in the Tughra character arc particu¬ 
larly fine and the graceful effect of them is much 
enhanced by the tendril pattern with flower’s and 
bud, which is carried up through the lettering. 
A similar aid in a very different style of decora¬ 
tion is noticeable in the beautiful bands of texts 
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of encaustic tiles upon a ground of spmys and 
leaves on the lovely Shah-zindah tombs in 
Samarkand. 

The difference in the decoi-ation of the arches 
of Kutab-ud-din and Alt^vmsh is considerable in 
detail, but tliis is not noticeable at a distance. 
.The stone used in the former’ was of a much paler 
color*, and the ornamentjition of the latter ar’ches 
does not seem to rise so si)ontaneou.sIy or give so 
aspiring an effect to the facnde, a difference which 
is no doubt accentuated by the panels of diaper 
work between them. 

Of the pillars which carried the roof of the liall 
of the Mosque in front of which the great screen 
was placed, two groups of twelve and ten alone 
remain. On one of the columns of the southei'n 
group is an inscription with the name of a 
Mufcrwali, or Guardian, which appears again 
beyond the fii*st rounded shaft to the west of the 
door of the Kiitab Minar, thus showing the two 
structures were of much the same date. 

The additions made by the Sultan Altoinsh to 
the original woi'k of Kutab-ud-din, more than 
doubled the arm enclosed by the mosque and the 
extensions of Ala.-ud-din would again have increas¬ 
ed the dimensions to more than twofold, but it 
seems probable that, like the Alai Minai*, these 
were never wholly completed, in spite of the 
high-flown admiration of them thus expressed by 
Amir Khusrau in his “ Tarikh-i-Alai ” :— 

“ He (the Emperor) determined upon adding to imd 
completing the Masjid-Jama of Shanisuddin, by building 
beyond the three old gates and courts a fourth with 
efty pillars.and upon the surface of the stones he 
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engraved verses of the Koran in sueh a manner as oonld 
not be done even in wax, aseending so high that yon 
would think the Koran was going up to heaven, uid 
again descending in another line so low, you would 
think it was coming down from heaven. He then 
resolved to make a pair to the lofty minar of the Jama 
Masjid, which minar was then the sole (unique) one of 
the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be 
exceeded. He first directed that the area of the square 
before the Masjid should be increased, that there might 
be ample room for the followers of Islam. He ordered 
the circumference of the new minar to be made, double 
that of the old one, and that it should be made higher 
in the same proportion, and he directed that a new 
casing and cupola should be added to the old jpne." 

The core of the piers of the arches in the further 
extension of the screen to the north designed by 
Ala-ud-din still stands, as do the ruins of the 
gates to the enlarged courtyard on this side; 
these gates would no doubt have been somewhat 
similar to the Alai Darwazah, In the middle of 
this extension to the noi'th would have risen the 
Alai minaret, of whice the stupendous base stands 
most probably just as the workmen left it on the 
death of its projector, nearly 600 yeans ago. It 
is fortunate, no doubt, that it was never finished, 
as it would have completely overshadowed and 
destroyed the effect of the original Kutab Minai*, 
situated at the south-east angle of the original 
court of the mosque. 

Writing of the mosque as a whole, Amir 
Khusrau says:— 

** Masjid d-o Jam feiz-i-AIlali; 

Zamzama-i-Khutba-i-o taba mah 
** Tba mosque of it is the depository of the grace of 

God; 

The music of the prayer of it reaches to the sky (moon).’^ 
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llm Batuta wrote of it: **It8 mosque is Tory larfe, 
and in beauty and extent has no equal. Before the 
taking of Delhi it had been a Hindu tem{*]e. In its 
court there is a pillar which, they say, is composed of 
stones from seven quarries.” 

The Hindus, it may be noted, still sometimes 
speak of the mosque as , the Thakurdawai*a and 
•Chausath Khambhe, or the “Sixty-Pillared/' The 
mosque was impaired by Firoz Shah Tughlak, as 
the Kutab Minar—was the scene of a grim 
massacie by Timi^rVs soldiery,—and was 

immensely admired by that Sultan, who cari-ied 
off workmen to construct a similar one in Samar¬ 
kand, which, howevei*, was never built. A bloody 
slaughter had already taken place inside the mosque 
in the reign of Altamsh, when a body of Karma- 
tian heretics, who had taken refuge thei'e, were 
extei*minated by volleys of stones fi-om the roof of 
the arcades and mailed horsemen riding up the 
steps into the enclosure. 

I 

Kuth SaMh Darga .—About a mile and a half 
south by west of Kutub Minor and so-called after 
the saint, Kutub-ud-din Bukthiar Kaki, a man of 
Guzerat who died at Delhi about 1235. It is said 
by some that the Kutub Minar is named after him, 
but there seems to be little truth in this tradition. 
He was sumamed Kaki, because he was, according 
to local tradition, fed by a saint with the small 
cake termed Kak^ specimens of which are still 
given, to those who pay for them. In the Mahal 
Sarai here, the latest Delhi Kings spent the 
summer months. Hei^e sleep most of these kings 
too from Bahadur Shall, the successor of Auranga- 
zeb downwards. Tlie space reserved for the tomb 

Id 
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of the Bahadur Shah, who lies biuied at Rangoon, 
is still pointed out here. 

The gi'ave is a plain earthen mound, covered 
by a cloth and surrounded by low marble railing. 
A canopy is suspended over it from four marble 
columns in the court. A number of other graves 
lie round it. “ Many other servants of God, ” 
writes Abul Fazl, “ instructed in divine knowledge, 
in this spot repose in their last sleep. ” The west 
wall of the enclosure is decorated by tiles of green 
and yellow in alternate rows. This work is 
indifferently ascribed to Bhekh Farid-ud-din Sha- 
karganj who came to Dehli upon the death of his 
master, and to Aurangzeb. Probably the former 
built the wall as a place for prayer, and the latter 
added the decomtion. Outside the south-east 
corner of the enclosure is the mosque of the 
Khwaja Kutabuddin, much renovated and added 
to since his time. 

A little to the south-west of the grave is a little 
Badli (br well), at the head of which Zabita IChan, 
the Bohilla chief sleep his eternal sleep. Some 
fine views may be obtained from the head of this 
once fine tank. 

Mahrauli ,—About 3 miles south-west of Kutub 
Minor, and on the road side. Its fair has already 
I>een referred to (see p. 36). To its north-east 
is the Dai^ah of Kutub Sahib separately descnbed 
There is a bazaar here and it presents a most 
animated spectacle during the time of the Fair—^the 
Punkah Mela (Lit. Fan Fair). The tomb at the 
north-west angle of the bazaar is that of a brother 
of Adham Knan (p. 177). To the west of the village 
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is the Hauls Shamsi, a reserved well constructed 
by Altamsh which, when full with water, 
should have looked exquisitely fine. To its east is 
the Jhiriia garden, iiito which the tank empties 
itself and in which are some fine old trees. 
Amongst the buildings to the north of this garden 
» must be noted the Jehaz (or ship), a i*ed sand¬ 
stone structui’e consisting of an old mosque and a 
newer courtyard. 

M(dakpur ,—About 6 miles from Kutub Minar 
and 3 to the west of Mahrauli. Here is tlie tomb 
called Sultan Ghani, where sleeps Nash*-ud-din, 
the eldest son of Altamsh, who pre-deceased his 
father. Mr. Fanshawe’s description is worth 
quoting here :— 

It is situated in the centre of a stone enclosure 
raised high above the ground, which, with its 
sloping corner towers, seems to have been a fore¬ 
runner of the mosques in the severe Pathan style, 
if indeed it was not I’estored in that style. The 
picturesque gateway is constructed in the same 
manner as the screen arches at the Kutub Mosque. 
The marble tomb chamber itself is mainly under¬ 
ground, only the roof and the walls, which 
supported it appearing above the level of the 
platform, and is approached by a steep flight of 
narow steps. From this peculiar arrangement 
the name of the mausoleum (Ohar-cave) is derived. 
The roof is borne by stone beams arranged as in 
mosques made up from Jain materials. The 
inscription on the gate gives to the son the title 
of Mi^k-i-Maluk-ush-Sharak, Lord of the Eastern 
•countries, as he died while governor of Lakhnauti, 
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the modern Dacca. At the south-east angle of 
the enclosure on the outside were two fine domed 
canopies over the graves of Sultans Bukn-ud-din 
and Muiz-ud-din, also sons and short-lived suc¬ 
cessors of Altamsh; but one of these has fallen, 
and the other will fall unless it is speedily secured. 
In front of the mausoleum are vanous buildings of 
the severe middle Pathan style, including a fine 
mosque. 

TUGHLAEABAD. 

About nine miles almost due south of 
Delhi. Here are the palace and tomb of 
Tughlak Shah, who was murdered by his son 
Muhammad Shah Tughlak in 1324. A visitor tO' 
Delhi should not miss them. “ There are few 
great ruins," says Mr. Fanshawe, “or buildings in 
the world which I have not seen, and I recom¬ 
mend to a visit tliese advisedly.” The citadel 
and the tomb were built between 1321-3, both 
l>eing thus finished within the short space'of two 
years. As a i*ecent wiitor observes: 

Of all the Moslem fortresses in India, that of 
of Tughlakabod was the gimtest. Its stupendous 
size, solidity, and massive strength give it an air 
of impressive dignity raiely parallelled. These were 
the vast ruins which called forth Bishop Heber's 
oft-quoted remark, that the Patans built like giants 
and finished their work like jewellers. But the 
occupancy of the good king of liis new fortress 
came to a cruel end, for like good old Jelal-ud-din, 
the firat Khilji, the first Tughlak had nui'sed a \iper 
in his bosom, in the form of an ambitious son. 
He had been in Bengal and in Dacca attending 
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to state business, and returning to Dehli, a 
public welcome was prepared foi* him by his son 
Mahomed Taghlak. Entering the pavilion of 
reception it suddenly collapsed, crushing him to 
death. Called an “ accident, ” no one doubted 
the fall was contrived by his son, and like Ala he 
^ chose the moment of welcome for the murderous 
design. He promptly mounted the throne and 
like the-hypocritical lawyers of old set about 
building his father a. “ ganiished sepulchre. ** Few 
princes have been born with moi*e brilliant gifts 
than Juna Khan, known as Mahomed Tughlak, 
and few have made a worse use of them. Nothing 
could be in worse taste than the murder of a good 
fathei* and nothing could be in better taste than 
the tomb built over him. The splendid mausoleum 
known as Tughlak’s Tomb adjoins the fort and 
standing in the midst of an artificial lake, sur¬ 
rounded by the bold towers of the fortifications, 
in the stern beauty of its strength, it forms an 
ideal tomb for a warn*or race. Perhaps, as 
suspicion said, it was the pa-rricide^s atonement. 
There the first Taughlak reposes, the queen mother 
by his side, and the son mingling his dust with 
both. Mahomed Tughlak, a most accomplished 
man, was his own and his country’s curse through 
an unbridled temper. Wilful, proud, wayward, 
with a fierce and cruel heart, and a strong will, 
absolute power was his ruin. He wrecked what 
might have been a great career from lack of self- 
rule, Verily, “ he that ruleth bis spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” He had the making 
of a great king in him, but became instead a greats 
despot. With a gifted intellect but utterly- 
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without mental ballast he was one of the most 
wrong-headed princes who ever ruled the Delhi 
Empire. His ferocity of temper might he said to- 
reach the point of insanity and as a General he' 
caied no more for the life of his men than for 
as many mosquitos. To this day he is spoken of as 
the Khtmi Shah or bloodj^ king. His reign was 
a succession of impmcticable and vain-glorious 
projects which ended in nothing but ruin to his 
kingdom and misery and death to thousands of 
his subjects, 

Muhammad Tughlak gave up the city in favour 
of Daulatabad and though again i*epeopled, it was 
finally abandoned on the founding of Firozabad. 
Tradition states that its destruction was due to- 
the curse the home of ths Gvja/i' or be 

abandoned) of Nizain-ud-din Awdia, in jiccordance 
with which the city, it is said, has been long 
deserted and is the Imbitation of a couple of Gujar 
villages. The real cause of its permanent abandon¬ 
ment is SAi’d to be the badness of its water and 
the insalubrity of its site. Mr. Fanshawe who 
suggests this, adds :— 

The great size of the stones used in the wall^ 
the triple storeyed towers, the high imrapet, backed 
inside by teriuces with rooms and the lofty gates^ 
are all very imposing. Perhaps the most impres¬ 
sive bit of all is tlie soutli-east bastion of the citadel 
and the east wall above it. The path through the- 
gate above-mentioned leads past a large reservoir 
hewn in the rock; beyond it to the north-west 
are ruins of the palace and stables and of a fine 
mosque. From the tank the ti'ack ascends to 
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an outwork below the principal gate of the 
citadel, which must have been a very fine and 
strong portal, and then winds through ruins to 
the highest j>oint of all, upon which some royal 
building no doubt stood. Below this, on the west 
was a very deep (baoli) tank for the use of the 
^ defenders of the citiidel, and all round are under¬ 
ground passages, off which the servants and slaves 
of the king had quarters. These should not be 
lightly entered, as they still occasionally harbour 
leopards and hyenas, and a tiger has within the 
last twenty years been known to take refuge in 
them. An exti’emely fine view to the noi*th is 
obtained from the top of the citadel—on clear days 
it includes the domes of the Jama Masjid of 
Dehli—and to the east are seen many blue curves 
of the Jumna stimm. 

The tomb of Tughlak Shah rising above the for¬ 
tress walls which surround it, is perhaps one of 
the most picturesque buildings in Modern Dehli; 
and w^hen it stood reflected on all sides in the 
lake below, it must htive presented a spectacle of 
unusual beauty. It is impossible to improve on 
Mr. Fergusson's description of it; 

** When the stern old warrior, Tughlak Shah, founded 
the new Dehli, which still bears his name, he built a 
tomb, not in a garden, as was usually the case, but in a 
strongly fortified citadel in the middle of an artjfloal 
lake- The sloping walls and almost Egyptian solidity 
of this mausoleum, combined with the bold and massive 
towers of the fortifications that surround it, form a 
pieture of a warrior*8 tomb unrivalled anywhere, and a 
singular contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden 
tombs of the more settled and peaceful dynasties that 
aueoeeded.** 
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The red sandstone gateway, with its sloping 
face and jambs and head in the earlier Pathan 
style, contrasts finely with the dark walls and 
rounded towers in which it stands, and the trees 
which overshadow it. The interior of the fort¬ 
ress is much smaller than one would suppose from 
the outside, and except for the pointed corner to, 
the east, is almost filled, by the tomb. This is 
the earliest building of which the walls have a 
very decided slope. They nre of red sandstone, 
relieved in the upper portion by a very sparing 
use of white maiile. The marble slabs of the 
dome are not well fitted. This may be due 
to the fact that the dome was the first attempt of 
its kind in India, but the people of the west 
village in the fort, who were removed there from 
the tomb, have a dreadful tale, that the slabs were 
stripped off after 1857 and were ordered to be 
sold, but were finally replaced. The interior of 
the tomb, which is rather larger than that of the 
Sultan I^ilban, is very plain, but decidedly effec¬ 
tive. It contains three graves, the centre one 
being that of his son, the Khunj Sultan, at the 
head of which Firoz Shah placed the propitiatory 
chest. In the north-west comer of the enclosure 
is a small tomb-chamber, with an arcade round it, 
containing a number of graves. 

Corresponding to the mausoleum at the east 
end of the lake, and connected with tiie south¬ 
east corner of the defences of Tughlakabad city 
by an immense embankment, is the ruined fortress 
of Adilabad, or Muhammadabad. This is entered 
by a fine gate on the west face, and affords a very 
charming view from above; it was possibly a 
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water palace, l^e the splendid buildings at Mandu 
known by that name. The east face of the em¬ 
bankment is forty feet high; between it and the 
walls of Tiighlakabad city is a fine sluice cut in 
the solid rock. A mile l>eyond this is an isolated 
fortified little hill, known as the Nai^s (or Bar- 
Jber’s) Fort. This was apparently a College 
(Madrasa), or the retreat of some holy personage, 
and was probably fortified as such against a 
possible Moghul attack. 

About two and a half miles south-east of Adi- 
labad is a fine masonry tank, and near it a very 
fine masonry ‘‘ band ”, known as the Surajkund 
and Arrsingpur Band. These date from the 
eighth century, ^ and are theiefore among the 
oldest Hindu works near Old Dehli. Both aie 
extremely picturesque, and well worth visiting. 
A long flight of steps lead down to the tank from 
a temple on the west side. The band is neaidy 
three hundred feet long, and more than sixty feet 
high in the centre, where a small spring (Jhir) 
rises from under it. 

Bada/tpur .—At the junction of the Delhi and 
Muttm roads. Eight miles from Nizam-ud-din’s 
Darga. It is built in the interior of an old 
imperial serai. 

Khirki .—About 3 miles south-west of Tughla- 
kabad. The mosque of Khirki is the most interest¬ 
ing of all the old Fathan mosques, and like that of 
'Gulbergah, not far removed from it in date, and 
the much earlier one of Cordova built in the last 
quarter of the ninth century, is a covered mosque, 
which is a rare arrangement, broken in this 
instance by four open quadrangles in the middle 
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of the arcades. It was built by Jahan Khan in 
1380) much about the same time as the Kalan 
and Begampur mosques and some years subsequent¬ 
ly to that of Nizam-ud-din which it resembles- 
most. The exterior measurement of the mosque 
gives a dimension of 193 feet each way. (The 
Gulbargah mosque is 216 by 176 feet). The sides 
of the quadmngles are thirty-two feet square an<f 
have three arches, each quadrangle is surrounded 
by pillared spaces of the same area as itself, and 
the totiil number of arches from front to back 
and from side to side being fifteen. The plain 
square columns which carry them are fourfold at 
the comers of the courts, and twofold round the 
courts; the columns of the arcades in line with the 
fonnei’ ai*e double, and with the lattei* single, and 
the effect of the play of light and shade looking 
down the vistns of them and across the courts is 
very pictui*esque. A separate recess projects in the 
centre of the west wall, forming a mihmb. After 
1857 the mosque was cleared of the villagers who 
had settled in it. 

Two hundred yards north of the Kliirki mosque 
is an extremely prett}^ sandstone pavilion, with 
pierced screens over the grave of Yusaf Katal,. 
and half a mile north of this, and 500 yards east 
the Begampur mosque, is a handsome tomb of 
red sandstone, sloping walls raised on a high base 
surmounted by a white marble dome, very similar 
in general appeai*anee to that of Tughlak Shah.. 
This, which is known as the Lai Gumbaz, is the 
grave of Kabir-ud-din Aulia, son of Yusaf Katal,, 
and grandson of Shekh Farid-ud-din Shakarganj 
of Pakpattan. The tomb was built by Sultan 
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Muhammad Tuglilak, and so considerably smaller 
than that of his father—the internal measure¬ 
ments being twenty-nine feet, and the external 
forty-five, as compared with thirty-eight and 
sixty-one feet. The interior of the dome is of 
I'ed sandstone, and from the centre hang nine' 
chains for lamps over the graves on the floor; at 
ftie head of that of the Aulia, is an elaborate lamp 
pillar. The piei*ced led sandstone grilles in the 
north and south walls of the tomb aie veiy fine. 
East of the village of Khirki in the line of the 
defences of Jahanpanah is a fine woi*k of masonry 
foiming a sluice for the stream wliich enters 
here, known as the Sat Palah, or Seven Arches, 
built by Muhammad Tughlak Shah, in 1326 A. D. 
Half a mile to the north of this is the shrine 
of Nazir-ud-din Muhammad, known as Chiragh 
Delhi (the Lamp of Delhi), the disciple of Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia, and last saint of renown at Delhi, 
who died in 1356 A. D. The walls which enclose 
ths shrine and village, and a huge untenanted 
area were built by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
in 1729, and rise finely above the banks of the 
depression, which had worn under them a deep 
bed, once spanned by a bridge, as also by another 
lower down its course. A pictiu^sque gate in the 
west wall leads to the shrine between the tomb of 
Bahlol Lodi and a mosque. The Dargah is enter¬ 
ed from the east by a gate built by Firoz Shah 
in 1373 A. D. The tomb chamber is surmounted 
by a dome of red sandstone sijiTOunded by a 
broad dripstone: it has- been much modernised 
at various times. A gold cup hangs over the 
grave, as in the Khizri mosque at Nizam-ud-din. 
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In the north-west corner of the enclosure is a fine 
Assembly Hall. The tomb of Sultan Bahlol Lodi 
'(died 1488 A. D.) is occupied by the attendants 
of the Hargah, so that only its exterior can be 
seen. It is of unusual shape for a tomb, having 
fine domes over it; the details of the sandstone 
decoration are all Hindu. To the front of it on the 
south side is a grave enclosure suiTOunded by a very 
beautiful pierced screen of red sandstone, which 
contmsts happily with the green shade above it. 

Close by it are to be seen the Haus Bani, (the 
Queen’s Tank); an old Bridge known as Satpala ; 
and the eastern mounds which mark the easter 
defences of Rai Pithora Kila. 

SHAHJAHANABAD. 

Accounts of the founding and present condition 
-of Shahjahanabad have boon already given in 
Chapters III and IV. The more important places 
of interest are noted below. 

BcuUi-ki^Saarai. West of the Ridge and about 
iiwo miles from Bawari Plain. It was with the 
village of Pipal Thalia close it, the scene of the 
battlefield of the June 8th 1857. 

Bawwn Plain —West of the Ridge, close to 
Wazirabad. Was the site of the Imperial Durbar 
•of 1877 and of the Coronation Durbar of 1903. 

Cambridge Mission Home ,—Near the Western 
end of Queen’s Road, across the Canal; over a mile 
from the Lahore gjxte of the Fort. The former 
residence of Nawab Siifdar Jang, nephew and 
successor of th% first Nawab Wazir of Oudh and 
his own successoi’s. 

Chandni Chauk .—Or Silver Street, opposite the 
Lahore Gate of the Fort. For a description of it 
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see chapter V (p. 89). Little of its past glory 
now remains. (Sic Trarisitf d)c.) There is a 
Clock Tower, named after Lord Northbrook about 
the centre of the street. It is on the site of an 
old sarai erected by Pi-incess Jahnnara Begani. In 
front of the Police Station (the old Kotwali) most, 
of the Mutineers were hung on a specially erected 
gallows and here also were exposed the bodies of 
the three royal princes who were shot at by Cap. 
Hodaon on the 18th September, an act which has 
been uniformly condemned both by contempoiury 
and later writei-s on the Mutiny. Most of the 
important offices including the Queen's Gardens, 
the Municipal office and the Museum ai'e in this 
famous old street. 

City Walls .—The City of Shahjahanabad is 
surrounded by walls on all sides, pierced with 
gates called the Delhi Gate, Ajmere Gate, Lahore 
Gate, Kabul Gate and Kashmir Gate. They are 
best seen on the northern side, where they wore 
constructed by the British Government between 
1804—1811 after the Mahiattii attack on the 
city, at which time the Kashmii* Gate was also 
rebuilt. In 1857, the British had to batter down 
the wall they had themselves reared. 

Dariaga/aj .—About half a mile south of the 
Delhi Gate, and close to Fiaz Bazaar. In the 
garden here is quartered the Native Regiment of 
the Delhi garrison. Mr. Fanshawe says : 

This was the original cantonment of Delhi 
after 1803; but the garrison was subse¬ 
quently located beyond the Ridge, and in the 
Mutiny the quartei* was mainly occupied by 
subordinates of the Arsenal, and of various 
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departments of Government. The house hold by 
them was that now numbered 5, the first on the 
left beyond the road leading up and from the 
Khairati Gate, by which, jxs by the Baj Ghat 
•Gate, the mutineers of the Third Light Cavalry 
entered the city on finding the Calcutta Gkte 
olosed, and being directed by Cap- tain Douglas to 
leave the ground below the king’s apartments in 
the palace. On the nortli side of the road above 
the Khairati Gate is the mosque of Zinat-ul- 
Masajid, or beauty of mosques, built in 1700 by 
one’*’ of the daughters of the Emperor Aurangazeb. 
’The building is a fine one, and well deserves a 
visit: the steps leading up to it from the roadway 
are particularly picturesque. The mosque wns used 
for military purposes for many yetirs after 1857, 
and during that time the tomb of the foundress, 
which stood on the north side of the enclosure, 
was removed. 

DMi Bamk ,—North of Chadni Chauk, was the 
former residence of Begam Samru. The outhouse 
from the top of which Mi*. Beresfood, the former 
Manager of the Bank, defended himself and his 
family on 11th May 1857 is still pointed out 
here. 

Ddhi Museum *—In the Clinndni Chauk, past 
the Municipal Office. The special Moghul art 
collection here should not, amongst other interest¬ 
ing things, be missed. 

Dufferin Hospital .—To the east of the Jama 
Musjid, one the biggest of its kind in the Punjab. 

^ Another of these, it will be reoolleeted, is repre^ 
eentedi bjXhomM Moore as LalU Hookh (Lala Rukh). 
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So called after Lord Dufferin, who laid the 
foundation stone for it. 

F<aahpwr Ma^id ,—At the western end of the 
Ohandni Chauk, about a mile from the Lahore 
Gate of the Fort. Built by one of the wives of 
Shah Jahan and restored to Muhammadans for 
purposes of worship in 1876. The mosque is well 
worth a visit, whose architectural beauty is en¬ 
hanced by the garden close by it. 

Fort ,—Commonly called Lai Kila built by 
Shah Jehan between 16J18'46. Its two imposing 
and beautiful gateways are the Lahore and Delhi 
gateways, which ought not to be missed. The 
Lahore Gate had, in olden days, before it a garden 
and above it an open squai-e. Then came the 
fine broad street, (which still exists) the Chandni 
Chauk through whose middle ran a stream of 
water, now closed. Inside the Fort are the Pearl 
Mosque, the Diwan-i-Aum (Hall of Audience), the 
JaJan Khana (Private Audience Hall) and the 
Diwan-i-Khas, and the Bang Mahal (formerly the 
Royal Zenana and now the Mess of the Foi't 
Officers). Fergusson’s description of the Port 
cannot be added to in any way. (See Chap. V.), 

GhomkJmrCa Tomb ,—Near the Ajmere Gate 
just above the Circulai' Bead. It is worthy of a 
visit. As Mr. Fanshawe says:— 

As one of the few specimens of a religious en¬ 
dowment, similar to those of the middle ages in 
Europe, comprising a place of worship, the tomb 
of the founder, and a residence and a place of 
instruction of those who were to have charge of 
both, all built in his lifetime. Ghazi-ud-din was 
the son of the first Nizam-ul-Mulk of Hyderabad. 
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He became the leading noble of the Delhi Court 
when his father returned to the Deccan after the 
events of 1739, and died in 1752 A. D., on his 
way to assert his succession to the Hyderabad 
TeiTitories. The courtyard, approached through a 
gateway of which the wings are thrown forward, 
is surrounded on three sides by a double tier 
chambers for students, like the colleges of Samar¬ 
kand and Bokhara: on the west side of the mosque 
built of very deep coloured red sandstone, and 
with a very rounded dome, fills the centre, and 
the south of it is the grave of the founder, en¬ 
closed by a beautiful pierced screen of fawn- 
coloured stone, with doors elaborately carved with 
flowers. This corner is, perhaps, quite one of the 
most picturesque bits in Delhi. For a long time 
the building, which had been closed eighty years 
after the founder’s death for want of funds, was 
occupied by the police ; it is now again devoted to 
educational purposes in connection with the 
Anglo-Arabic School. 

Golden Mosqm of Roshan-ud^dowlah ,—A Bakshi 
of Muhammad Shah Emperor of Delhi, whp carved 
a great namefoi- himself as a systematic bribe-taker. 
In it sat Nadir Shah when the temple massacre of 
1739 wajs going on in the city. 

Idgah-ki-Sa/raL —About a mile south by west 
of the Kabul gate. Is a fine old Sarai. 

Jam Temple ,—About 200 yards north-west of 
the Jama Masjid called also Saraoji Temple^ 
(See Chapter V. p. 37). 

Jama Ma^id ,—^About half mile west of the 
Delhi Gate of the Fort. For a description of thia 
beautitul Mosque. (See Chapter Y. p. 66.) 
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Kadom About a mile and a half eotrtih 

by west of the Kabul Gate. Here lies buried in a 
beautiful building (1375) Firoz Shah’s eldest son 
Fatah Khan over whoso grave is the sacred 
imprint in a trough of water, sent by the Khfvlifa 
of Baghdad (hence the name which Holy Foot* 
Sprint) to Firoz Shah. The fine Idgah to the north¬ 
west of it, past the Ridge, is well worth visiting too. 

Kfdcm Masjid .—Or Black Mosque. A little to 
the south west of Jama Masjid. Built about 1380; 
and was the chief mosque of Firoz Shah’s time. 
Close by here is pointed out the grave of Sultan 
Raziyah, the first Empi*ess of Delhi. 

Kvdsia' Ga/rdma .—Outside the city walls, on the 
Jumna about lialfamile north of the Kashmir 
Gate. These were constnicted by the Kudsi Begam 
mother of the Emperor Ahmed Shah, whose reign 
was the culminating decay of the Moghal Empii^. 
The walls which formerly enclosed it have been 
removed for the most pait, and the river which 
once flowed \mder the terrace, on the east side, is 
now far- away from it; but tlie fine though ruined 
gateway remains, and a handsome mosque, still 
bearing marks of the siege of 1857, stands near 
the south-east corner of the public recreation 
grounds. In the Kudsia Garden are the sides of 
the Mortar Battery, and of Siege Battery No. III. 
Opposite the south end are the breaches 6f 
the Water Bastion and Kashmir Bastion, and 
outside the south-west comer are the Nicholson 
garden and the cemetery where General Nicholson 
lies. At the north-west comer stands Lqdlow 
Castle, the residence of the Commissioner^ 
Mr. Simon Fraser, in 1857, and now the Delhi Clul)., 
14 
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The site of the left section of No. II Siege Battery 
is the grounds of the Club, near the east wall* 

M€^calfe House. —^About a mile almost due 
north of Eashmu* Gate. Built by Sir T. T. Met¬ 
calfe, Member of the Civil Service. Qallanidy 
assisted the Military during the storming of Delhi, 
for which he was thanked by the Government of 
India. He lies buried in St. James’ Church (q.v.). 
Metcalfe House must once have been a very 
hne mansion, and it still rises effectively on the 
high bank of the Jumna. Beneath it were a 
number of apartments, and below the terrace on 
the river side of it was a series of underground 
rooms, arranged for occupation in the summer. 
It was in the latter that the refugees with whom 
Lieut. Yibert escaped from Delhi were concealed 
for a brief period by the servants of the house. 

Munidp^ ScJiool. —Between the St. James’ 
Church and the Post Office, about | mile from the 
Lahore Gate of the Fort. On the same side of 
the road, 600 yards from the Kashmir Gate, is 
the Municipal High School, in a building with a 
high pkeudo-classical columns in the fronL This 
was originally the house of the famous Mardan 
Ali Khan, and was for many years after 1603, 
occupied by the Besident at the Coimt of Delhi, 
and afterwards by the Delhi Government College, 
given up in 1883. 

Mutiny Sites .—^See Chap. V. P. 76. 

Old Magazine .—Near the Telegraph and Post 
Offices, about | mile from the Lahore Gate of the- 
Fort. This was the magazine that was fired in 
1857. A tablet on it marks the great event, and 
the inscription on it goes: 
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On 11th May 1857. 

NINE RESOLUTE ENGLISHMEN, 

Lt. Geo. Dobhee Willoughay, Bengal Artillery, 

In Conunand 

Lieutenant William Raynor. 

Conductor O. William Shaw. 

Conductor John Scully. 

Sergeant Bryan Eilwards. 

Lieutenant Geo. Fon’est. 

Conductor John Buckley. 

Sub-Conductor Willitim Crow. 

Sergeant Petei* Stewart. 

Defended the Magazine of Dehli foi* more than 
four hours against large numbers of tlie j ebels 
and mutineers, untill the walls l)ei ng scaled, and 
all hope of succour gone, these bmve men fired 
the Magazine. Five of the gallant band perished 
in the explosion, which at the same time destroyed 
many of the enemy. 

THIS TABLET. 

Making the former entrance gate to the Maga¬ 
zine is placed here by the Government of India. 

To the south of the Magazine is the first 
‘Christian graveyard of Delhi, the earliest tomb¬ 
stone in it being dateil 1808. 

Ov4skterlony Gardens ,—Also known as Mubarik 
Bagh, about 3| miles from the Kabul Gate. Said 
to have been one of the finest of the old gai'dens 
•of I^lhi. 

Patparganj ,—About 5 miles south-east of tte 
‘City on the eastern bank of the Jumna. It wo# 
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the scene of the battle (of Delhi) fought b 3 ^ 
Lord Lake against the Mahrattas on 11th Septem¬ 
ber 1803. This village is now nearly deserted. 
The following account of the battle is taken from 
Mr. Fanshawe’s book :— 

Tliis place, from whic*li the battlefield is named 
locall}', is slightlj" in advance of the right of the i 
position occupied by the Mahnittas, which extended’ 
along a stretch of elevated ground from the village 
of Kotla to that of Ohazipur, thus described, and 
sccurntely described, with reference to the con¬ 
figuration of the ground at the pi*eserit day by 
Major Thorn: the best geneial view of it is obtained 
from the summit of a brick-kiln lying noi th-ei^st of 
Patr»arganj. “The enemy,” he writes, “were dis- 
coyei’ed b}^ Lord Lake, drawn up on rising ground 
ii>, full force and complete order of battle, posted 
\^^ry strongly, having each flank covered by a swamp 
beyond which were stationed the cavali’y, while 
numerous .artillery defended the front, the whole 
being concetrled by a high grass jungle. This 
front was the only point which could be attacked.” 
The rising ground is situated between two de¬ 
pressions connected at the west end—the right of 
the enemy’s line—where the water is the deepest^ 
the northeim depi*ession being, howevei*, much 
more sh-allow than the southern one. Watei^ 
stands in the latter from three to four and a half 
feet deep from August till October or November. 

♦ The following account of the engagement ia 
scbst!ract;ed' mainly from Major Thorn’s “ Memoir 
of Great War in India,” after careful study of 
the battlefield, and the necessary additions for 
«4ucidAtioii with refeionce to the ground and its. 
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surroundings* have been made to the map publish'- 
-ed in the Memoirs, 

Loi'd Lake’s force had left Allygurh on Tth 
•September, and anived at an encampment, two 
miles south of the battlefield and six miles from 
Delhi, about 11 A. M., on 11th of that month, 
* haviaig been under arms since 3 A. m. Learning 
that the enemy had mai-ched out of Delhi, under 
Mens. Hourquin, and was strongly posted on the 
left bank of the Jumna, Lord Lake went forward 
with the cavalry to find them. Their strength 
was about 19,000 men, including 0,000 cavalry, 
and seventy guns of every sort and calibre. The 
British foi*ce comprised 4,500 fighting men in all, 
wdth but a small body of (yxvalry,and some galloper 
^uns. The troops engaged were the following 

H. M. 70th Regiment, posted on the right of 
the advance; 1st Jkittalion 4th Native Infantry ; 
Ifit and 2nd Battalion 15th Native Infantry; 1st 
and 2nd BattalTbn 2nd Native Infantry; 1 st 
Battjilion 14th Native Infantry ; 27th Dnigoons ; 
2nd and 3rd Native Cavalry Ai-tillery. They 
were under the command of Major-General St. 
John and Major-General Ware. To turn either 
flank of the enemy with so small a force was im¬ 
possible ; while a. front attack on the position 
defeiided as it was with fU’tillery, would have 
entailed tremendous losses. Lord Lake, there¬ 
fore, decided to make a feigned retreat, while the 
infantiy were being hurried up to the front, and 
this move was crowned with complete success, 
though the cavalry sharply pressed for a time, 
both the Oommander-in-Chief and his son (who 
fell at the head of the i*egimont in one of the 
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earliest Peninsulftr battles) having a horse killecf 
under them ; for while the enemy immediately 
deserted tiieir post advantage and moved forward 
ia pursuit, our infantiy was concealed from them 
by the high river glass, and on our cavali’y passing 
between the regiments to the I’ear of the line, the 
Mahi'ivtttis suddenly found themselves face to face* 
with it, and subjected to an immediate attack. 
The troops, vith the General himself leading tho 
76th Kegiment, advanced to within 100 yards of 
tlie enemy with their muskets to their shoulders, 
then filled a single volley and charged, and the 
Mahratta force at once gave wa^’^ and broke every¬ 
where in wild flight towards Delhi. The c^avalry 
and gallopei' gnus immediately advanced again in 
pursuit in their turn, and did great execution 
among the fugitives, and dj-ove in the ti'oops 
which had been left to guard the passage of the 
river 7 w'hile the infantry also swept up to the 
north along the rivei* bank, then much further to* 
the west tintn now, and the w'hole foice ultimately 
encamped opposite^ J >elhi, after a most exhausting 
day, which lasted nearly up to 7. P.M. Our casual¬ 
ties were 117 killed and 298 wounded; the enemy 
is l)eUeved to hai e lost 3000 men, and the whole 
of their guns and turn!nils were captured. The* 
flght was W'atxrhed fi’om Delhi and buildings oppo¬ 
site the biJ ttlefield on the right l»ank of the river. A 
full view of the mausoleum of the Emperor Huma- 
yun and of the Purana Ivila is still obtained from 
the site of the monument of the battle ; but the 
trees planted along the River Protectorate Works 
abut off the general view of the Delhi Palace ;r 
through the tops of the gates the Jama Masji($ 
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and the minarets of the Zinai'-ul-Masjid Mosque 
can be seen from it, as also may the needle-like 
Kutub Minar far down to the south-west. 

On the 14th September, the British army cross¬ 
ed the Jumna and entered Delhi, and that date is 
there doubly marked in Biitish military annals in 
•connection with the once Imi)erial Moghal City. 
On the 16th, Lord Lake was escoi'ted to the palace 
by the heir-apparent, Mirza Akbar, and met the 
blind king, Shah Alam, in the Diwan-i-Khas. 
Major Thorn describes him “as an object of pity,, 
blind and aged, stiipped of authority, and reduced 
to poverty, seated under a bxttered canopy.” Lord 
Lake received from this lowly representative of 
the great Moghal the titles of “ Samsam-i-DauIah^ 
Ashjah-ul-Mulk Khan Dauran”;^ and in the 
following August he was invested with the insignia 
of the Mahi (Fish) and Muratib (a ball of copper 
gilt surrounded by a deep fringe) at Cawnpore. 
The site of the battle on the south side of the 
depression, in front of the oiiginnl position of the 
enemy, is marked by a small obelisk, recently 
restored. The plain is peaceful enough now, and 
wdll probably be found frequented by deer and 
lai'ge wading biids. On the cross are engraved 
the words of the Governor-General of India, the 
Marquess of Wellesley, in memory of the officers 
killed in the engagement:— 

The Governor-General in Council sincerely 

* Their meaning is Eiword of the State, the Hero of 
the Realm, the Chief of the Age. Twenty-five years 
later Loi^ Combermere received the same insignia and 
the titles of Fnstam-i-Jang, Seif-ud-dowlah, the Hero pf 
battle and the Sword of State. 
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laments the loss of Major Middleton, 3rd Regiment 
Native Cavalry; Captein MacGregor, Persian 
Interpreter; Lieutenant Hill, 2nd Battalion 12th 
Native Infantry ; Lieutenant Pi*eston, 2nd Batta¬ 
lion 13th Native Infantry; Cornet Sanquire, 27th 
Dragoons ; Quarter-Master Richardson, 27th Dra¬ 
goons, and of the brave soldiers who fell hi the' 
exemplary execution of deliberate valour and dis¬ 
ciplined spirit at the Battle of Delhi. The names 
of those brave men will be commemorated with the 
glorious events of the day on which they fell, and 
will bo honoured and revered while the fame of 
that signal victory shall endure. 

Queen's Gwrden8~-Zn Chandni Chauk laid out 
Princess JTehanam Begam, the loving daughter of 
8hah Jahan. It should have been even finer 
than what it is to-day. Here is also the Statue of 
Her late Majesty Queen Yictoiia, presented to by 
Mr. James Skinner, a grandson of Col. Skinner, 
C. B. The Stone Elepliant placed here was origi¬ 
nally before the Delhi Gate of the Fort. Through 
the middle of the gardens l uns the channel of the 
tail of the westeim Jumn>i Canal, whose water 
was held up along its course in resei'voirs. 

Jiaihmi/ Bridge .—See Solimgarh. 

Railway Station .— In Queen’s Road, about a 
mile from the Lahoi’C Gate of the Fort. It stands 
on ground cleared of the old houses that stood on 
it, in 1860. 

Ridge .—About two miles almost due north of 
Kabul Gate, and about as much slightly north-west 
of the Kashmir Ga.te. Tlie northernmost spur of 
the Aravalli Mountains, which disappears from 
the surface of India at about this point. Itis a 
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niatural protection to the city, which it haft 
secured from erosion by the liver Jumna. 
Besides its connection with the Mutiny the 
«t‘emains here include the Asoka Lat, broken 
by an explosion early in the 18th centuiy; and 
the Observatory, which stands on its highest point. 
Both these stand upon the Kush-i Shiker or 
■country palace of Firoz Shah, sometimes also 
•called as Jahannuma or World-displayed. The 
chronicler of the time says of this :— 

In the year 774 H, *= 1373 A. D., the Wizir 
Malik Mukbil, entitled Khan Jahan, died, and his 
eldest son, Juna Shah, succeeded to his office and 
titles. During the year 776 H., on the 12th of 
‘Safar, the king was plunged into affliction by the 
•death of his favourite son, Fatha Khan, a prince of 
great promise, and the back of his strength was bent 
by the biir<len of grief. Finding no remedy, except 
in patience and resignation, he buried him in his 
own garden (now the Kadam 8harif)and perform¬ 
ed the customary ceremonies 11^)011 the occasion. 
On account of the excess of his grief, the shadow 
of his regard was withdrawn from cares of State, 
and he abandoned himself entirely to hi§ sorrows. 
Hjs nobles and counsellers placed their heads on 
the ground, and repi’esented that there was no 
•course left but to submit to the Divine will, and 
that he should not show further lepugnance to 
-administer the affairs of his kingdom. The wise 
king acceded to the supplications of his friends - 
and well-wishers, and, in order to dispel his sor¬ 
rows, devoted himself to spori, and in the vicinity 
•of new Delhi, he built a wall of two or three para- 
-ftangs in circumference, planted within the enclo- 
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fcuve shady trees, and converted it into a hunting; 
park. The mips of it remain to this day. 

Mr. Finch, in the memoirs of his travels as far 
as Lahore, specially mentions this site in the 
following terms:— 

A little beyond Delhi ai’e the relics of a 
stately hunting house built by an ancient Indian 
king, which has great cuiiosities of stone work 
about it. Amongst the lest there is a pillar all 
of one entire stone, some 24 feet high, and as> 
many under ground (as the Indians say) having 
a globe and half moon at top, and divei'se inscrip¬ 
tions upon it. This according to the tradition 
of the country, a coi*tain Indian king would have 
taken up and removed, but was prevented in his- 
design by the multitude of scorpions that infested 
the workmen. 

The Chtirburji (or four bastion) ISlosque (be¬ 
cause of its four corner domes) apparently stood) 
outside this Palace. As pointed out by Mr. Fan- 
shavve, its modei*n restoration lias entirely des¬ 
troyed its old architectural aspects. 

Rosh-anara Gardens ,—About two miles from the- 
Kabul Gate. Laid out by Roshanam Begam, the 
daughter of Shah Jalhan and an adherent of 
Aiirangazebe, who lies buried in it. The gai'deU' 
is most beautifully laid out and is certainly worth 
a visit. 

Svhzi Mcmdi .—About two miles fi*om the- 
Kabul Gate. Close by here are a couple of beau¬ 
tiful gatewa^^s, each of three aiches, built in 
1728. 

Salitngarh Fort .—Lies to the north of Delhi 
Fort. It was built by Salim Shah, son of Sher- 
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Hhah, in 1546, as a bulwark against the return 
of Humayun. There is nothing of interest in it 
except an old mosque beside the northern wall. 
Here Murad was at first imprisoned by Auran- 
gazeb. Close by is the railway bridge over the 
Jumna, which is said to stand over the site of an 
elder Abridge built by Aiu angazeb, connecting it 
with the Helhi Fort. Mr. Fanshawe thinks 
that it was moie probably built by Farid Khan, 
who held Salimgarh in Jagii', and was at one 
time Governor of the Punjab. The railway 
Bridge is at mile 958 and is 2,640 feet in 
length. It consists of 12 spans of 211^ feet. 
The substructure is for a double line, but girders 
for a single line only liave been erected. It has 
the mils above and roadway for cairt traffic Mow. 
The pier.s are built on ten wells 10 feet outside 4ia- 
nieter, sunk 33 feet below low water level. There 
is also a row of Avails l)etAveen the piem sunk to 
the same depth to preA^ent scour. The height 
from loAv water level to uiidei*side of girders is 
23| feet. The total cost of this bridge was 
Rs. 16,60,355 or Rs. 639 per lineal foot. It Avas 
opened for traffic on 1st January 1867. 

Shalimar Gardens .—These lie to the north-west 
of the battlefield of Budli-ki-Sarai just across 
the railway line. Tlie gai'<lens were first laid out 
in paii; by Shah Jahan in 1653, and the name 
SlhaHma/ir is said to’ mean Abode of Joy. It was 
here Aurangazeb was cioAvned. It was desti’oyed 
by iuA^ading armies and was for a time after 1803 
used by the British Resident as a summer retreat. 

SoiJmri Mosqm ,—Close to llelhi Gate of the- 
Fort. Built of sandstone by one Javed Khan, in 
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1751. The inscription on it styles it the Mosque 
of Bethlehem. 

Jamei Clmrch ,—About midway between the 
Fort and the Kashmir Gate. Built by Col. 
Hkinner, C. B., at a cost of Rs. 80,000. 

St. James Church is in tlie form of a Gi*eek 
“’•Cross, surmounted by a high dome, which iuilica tes 
the position of the Kashmir Gate in all views of 
the city from the Ridge and from the nortli. 
The graves of Col. Skinner and of the various 
members of his family lie to the north side of the 
•Church; among these gi‘avos is that of Mr. 
William Fraser, Conimissioner of Delhi, murdered 
in 1835, of whom Victor Jacquemont wrote so 
enthusiastically. In the south-east corner of the 
churchyard is the grave of Hir T. T. Metcalfe, 
the builder of Metcalfe House; and near the 
south-west corner of the clun-ch is the old gilded 
ball and cross, bearing mai*ks of bullets fired a t 
in 1857. In the front of the church is a memori.al 
cross,jUnJ inside it ai^ a number of memorial 
tablets. 

St. Stephen’s College.— See chapter IV, page, 34. 

Tdegraph Office ,—About h mile west of the Cal¬ 
cutta Gate, Was formerly the Delhi Dak Bun¬ 
galow, a name by which it is still known to the 
older inhabitant. In front of it is the Obelisk 
erected on 19th April 1902 by the oiHcials of 
the Indian Telegraph Department in memoi*y of 
the members who fell in the Mutiny. 

FronL 

Erected on the 19th April 1902, by Members 
«of the Tdegraph Department, to commemomte 
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the loyal and devoted services of the Dellii 
Telegi-aph Office Staff, on the eventful 11th May 
18»17. On that day two young Signallers, 

William BrendiBli and J, W. Pilkington, 
I'emained on duty till oixlered to leave, and by 
telegraping to Amballa information of what was 
happening at Delhi, rendered invaluable service ta 
the Punjab Government. 

In the words of Sir Robert Montgomery.— 

“ The Electric Telegraph has saved India ’’ 

Hear, 

The Delhi Telegraphs Office Staff on the lltli 
May 1857 consisted of the following :— 

Dharles Todd, AssiKstant-in-Charge, killed near 
Cable house, on left bank of river Jumna, on the 
morning of the above date, while endeavouiing to 
restore telegraphic communication with Meerut. 

W. Hrendish, Signaller, retired 1st September^ 
1896. 

J. W. Pilkington, Signallei*, voluntarily return¬ 
ed to Telegraph Office from Staff Towei*, and 
signalled despatch to Commander-in-Chief, con¬ 
taining full report of Mutiny. Taken prisoner 
after doing so, but escaped. Died, Roorkee, 24th 
March 1867. 

Wazirahadu —At the northern extremity of the 
Ridge, has the picturesque shrine of the local 
Saint Shah Alam, built about the middle of the 
14th century. It is worthy of a visit. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE DURBAR OF 1877. 

Lady Betty Balfour in her history of. Lord 
Lyttov^s Indian Administaralion has set out in 
great deal the object and origin of the First 
Proclamation Durbar held at Delhi in 1877. Her 
account is an exceedingly interesting one, and 
-^as it is our chief authority on the subject, we 
make no apology for briefly summarising here 
what she has recorded. Writing of the causes 
that led to the institution of the Proclamation 
Durbar in India, she says: — 

When the admininistration of India was trans¬ 
ferred from the East India Company to the 
Sovereign, it seemed in the eyes of her Indian 
subjects and feudatories that the impersonal 
power of an administmtive abstraction had been 
i*ep]aced by the direct j)ersonal authority of a 
human being. This was a change thoroughly 
congenial to all thcii* traditional sentiments, but 
without some appropriate title the Queen of 
England was scarcely less of an abstraction than 
the Company itself. The only Indian word 
•corresponding to the English Queen—namely, 
Malika —^was one commonly bestowed on the wife 
of an Indian Prince and therefore entirely 
inapplicable to the true position of the British 
Sovereign in India. The title of Empress or 
Padshah could alone adequately represent her 
relations with the states and Kingdoms of India 
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.and was moi'eover a title familiar to the natives 
of the countiy, and an impressive and significant 
•one in their eyes. 

Embarrassments inseparable from the want of 
some appropriate title had long been experienced 
with incieasing force by successive Indian admiuis* 
t|;atio^, and weie brought, as it wera, to a ciisis, 
by various circumstances incidental to the Prince 
•of Wales’s visit to India in 1875—76, and by a 
recommendation on the part of Lord Northbrook’s 
ilovemment that it would be in accordance with 
fact, with the language of political documents, 
and with tlmt in ordinary use, to speak of Her 
Majesty as the Sovereign of India—that is to wiy, 
the paramount’ power over all, including Native 
States. 

It was accordingly announced in the speech 
from the throne in the session of 1876, that 
whereas when the direct government of the Indian 
Empire was assumed by the Queen no formal 
addition was mtule to the style and titles of the 
Sovereign, Her Majesty deemed tliat moment a 
fitting one for supplying the omission, and of 
giving thereby a forma] and emphatic expression 
•of the favoui'able sentiments which she had always 
•entertained towards the princes and people of 
India. 

By August 1876 the proposed s<dieme for the 
proclamation of the new title had been di'awn up 
■turd had received the cordial support of the 
Viceroy’s Council in India. 

The translation of the new title in the ver- 
nacular was a matter for careful consideration 
rad consultation. The Government of India 
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finally decided to adopt the term Kaisar^i-Hind. 
It was short, sonorous, expressive of the Imperial 
chfiiacter which it was intended to convey, and a 
title, moreover, of classical antiquity, the term 
Kaisar-i-Room being that generally applied in 
Oriental literature to the Roman emperoi's and' 
still representing the title of emperor throrghoiit 
Central Asia. 

It was, moreover, decided that the new title- 
should be announced at a great assemblage on the- 
historical plain near Delhi, on January 1, 1877—^ 
in the presence of the heads of every government 
in India ; of 1200 of the noble band of civil 
servants; of 14000 splendidly equipped and 
disciplined British and native troops ; of seventy- 
seven of the ruling chiefs and princes of India, 
representing territories as large as Great Britain 
Fi’ance and Germany combined; and of 300 
native noblemen and gentlemen besides. Altogether 
68,000 were invited and did actually reside in 
Delhi and in its surrounding camps during the 
fourteen ^days of the Assemblage. 

Services hitherto inadequately recognised were 
rewarded : pensions enjoined by ancient native 
families whose unquestioned loyalty had rendered 
them deserving of assistance were increased ; 
numerous increased salaries for life wei'6 granted 
to the principil native chiefs ; and to each chief 
entitled to a salute was presented, in the name of 
the Queen and Avith all due ceremony, a large* 
silken banner bearing on one side the Royal 
Aims and on the other his own. banners 
were of diverse ooloui's, varying aocm^ng to the* 
rank of the chief, and were to be carried hence- 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 

May the God of ail power grant to us and those in 
authoring under ue strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good 
of our people.” 
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forth at all State oerenioniala in front of those 
to whom they were given. Gold and silver niedala 
oommemoralive of the day were also struck and 
delivered respectively to each chief and to other 
selected * persons fi'oxn Her Majesty, Hononiry 
titles were conferred—a reward very dear to the 
•nathve mind—on moi'e than 200 native noblemen 
^nd gentlemen ; a large number of certificates of 
honour were presented to native and other 
gentlemen throughout India holding such ofilcea 
as honorary magistrates and members of municipal 
councils; the pay and allowances to the commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned officers and men of 
the native army in India were increased, and a 
large number of appointments were made to the 
Order of British India. 

There remaine<l the mpre difficult task of 
devising some appropiiate recognition on the part 
of Government of the claims of the British 
portion of the community, representing the power 
by which the Empire had b^n won and main¬ 
tained in the past, and on which it depended for 
its consolidation and advancement in the present. 
The question was long and carefully considered^ 
more especially as Lord Lytton was personally 
anxious that some such recognition should be 
made. Insuperable objections, however, were 
raised to some of the moi« material suggestions 
made by the Viceroy and it proved impossible 
finally to do more than give some appointments 
to the Order of the ^tar of India ; to create an 
Order specially open to non-official dasses, now 
known as the * Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire; ’ to improve in some degree the positicm 
15 
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of British officers serving in native regiments; 
and to give a day’s pay to the seamen and soldiers 
serving the Queen-Empress within Indian limits 
on the day of the Proclamation. 

Three large pavilions had been specially erected 
for the occasion, at some distance outside and 
overlooking an extensive plain to the north «£ the* 
city of Delhi. The laigest of these pavilions, 
wMch was semi-circular in form, about 800 feet 
long, facing the Viceregal throne, was occupied 
by the Governors of Madras and Bombay, the 
ruling chiefs present at Delhi with their principal 
attendants, and the various high officers of 
Government, all of whom were seated in such a 
manner that the native chiefs wei-e intermingled 
with the high officials. The two other pavilions 
erected to the rear, right and left, of the Viceroy’s 
throne were occupied by a large concourse of 
spectators, including the Governor-General of the 
Portuguese settlements in India, the Khan of 
Khelat, l^e Foreign Envoys and Consuls, and 
European and Native noblemen and gentlemen 
from all parts of India. The Briti^ troops, 
European and Native, were drawn up in a vast 
circle in the plain around. 

The Viceroy arrived at the place of assemblage 
a little after noon, and was received with a royal 
salute from the troops assembled. On arriving at 
the grand entrance the Viceioy, accompanied by 
Lady Lytton and the memb^ of his person^ 
al4?hted from his carriage and, preyed by 
his Staff, advanced in pnlrassion to Uie di^. 

His X^oellencyy wearing the collar, badge, and 
robes of th^e Star of India, was received by the 
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whole assembly standing, the massed bands drawn 
up dose by playing the National Anthem until he 
had taken his seat bn the dai's. Tlie Pi'odamation 
foimally dedaring Her Majesty the Queen to be 
tEmpress of India was then raid in English by 
the chief Herald and afterwards in Urdu by the 
^orriign Secretary. At its conclusion 101 ^vos 
uf artillery, intermingled with feii^n ilejoie from 
the assembled tioops, were fired ; the Boyal Stan¬ 
dard was hoisted, and the kinds again played 
the National Anthem. After a brief pause 
the Viceroy rose and delivered the following 
•speech:— 

LOED LYTTOnVs DURBAR SPEECH. 

On the first day of November, in the year 1868, 
a Prodamation was issued by the Queen of Eng¬ 
land, conveying to the Princes and People of 
India those assurances of Her Majesty’s good will 
which, fix)m that day to this, they have cherished 
4is theii* most precious political possession. The 
promises then made by a Soveraign, whose word 
*has never been broken, need no confirmation from 
my lips. Eighteen years of progressive prosperity 
4:onfizm them ; and this great assemblage is the 
conspicuous evidence of their fulfilment. Undis¬ 
turbed in the enjoyment of their hereditary 
honours, protected in the [itrosecution of their 
.lawful interests, both the Piinces and the People 
uf this Empire have found a full security for the 
future in the generosity and justice of ^e past. 
We are now assembled to proclaim the assumption 
•by the Queen of the title of Empress of India; 
4ind it is my duty, as Her Bepi'esentative in thia 
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Country, to explain the gracious intentions of Her- 
Majesty, in adding that title to the style and 
dignity of Her ancestral Crown. Of all Her 
Majesty’s possessions throughout the world,— 
possessions comprising a seventh jiart of the 
earth’s sui-facc, and three hundred millions of its 
inhabitants,—there is not one that She r^^rds 
with deeper intei'cjst than this gi-eat and ancient 
Empire. At all times, an<l in all places, the 
Biitisli Crown has had able and zealous servants,, 
but none more illustrious than those whose wisdom 
and lieroiMu have won and kept for it the domi¬ 
nion of India. This achievement, in which all 
Her Majesty’s subjects, European and Native, 
have w orthily co-opeiated, has also been aided by 
the loyalty of Her Majesty’s great allies and 
feudatories ; whose soldieis have shared with Her 
Armies the toils and victories of war; whose 
sagacious fidelity has assisted Her Government in 
pieseiwing and diffusing the blessings of peace ; 
and whose presence heie to-day at the solemn 
inauguration of Her Imperial Title, attests their 
confidence in the beneficence of Her power and 
their interest in the unity of Her Empire.. 
This Empire, acquired by Her Ancestors and 
consolidated by Hei’self. The Queen regards as a 
glorious inheritance to he maintained and trans- 
mitt€»d intact to Her descendants, and She re¬ 
cognises in the possession of it the most solemn 
obligations to use Her gi^eat power for the welfare- 
of all its people, with scrupulous regard for the- 
rights of Her feudatory Princes. For this reason,, 
it is Her Majesty’s Koyal pleasure to add to tho 
titles of Her Crown one which shall be henceforth 
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to fill the Princes fand Peoples of India, the 
permanent symbol of its Tinion with their in¬ 
terests and its claim upon their loy.'il allegiance. 
The auc(;easive dynasties wdiose rule in India the 
power of the British Crown ha^ been called by 
Pifwidence to replace and impiove, were not un- 
•prOi^tt'ctive of good find grejit Sovereigns ; but the 
policy of their successors failed to secure the 
internal peax’e of theii’ doiniiiions. Strife became 
•chronic and simrehy constantly recurrent. The 
wefik were the prey of the strong, end the strong 
the victims of theii* own passions. l"hus, sapjied 
by incessant bloodshed and shaken by intestine 
broils, the great House of Tamei*lane crumbled to 
^ecay ; find it fell at last because it hatl ceased to 
he conducive to the progims of the East. Now, 
under laws which impartially protect all races and 
all crefids, every subject of Her Majesty may 
pefu^efully enjoy his own. The toleration of the 
Oovernment permits each m(3mber of the com¬ 
munity to follow without molestation tlie rules 
ami Htes of his religion. The strong hand of 
Im{)erial power is put forth not to errush, but to 
protect and gtiide ; and the results of British Rule 
lire everywhei’e around us in the rfipid advance 
of the whole country and the increasing prosperity 
of all its Provinces. 

British A.dministrators and pattijful Officers 
OP THE Crown, —It is to your continued labours 
that these beneficent results are chiefly due : and 
it is to you, in the first instance, that I havt* now, 
in the mime of Her Majesty, to express the grati¬ 
tude and confidence of your Sovereign. Not less 
^Steadfastly than all your honoured predecessotft. 
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you have toiled for the good of tliit* Great Empire* 
with a peraerving energy, public virtue, and self- 
devotion, unsur|)ass6d in history. The doors of 
fame are not open to all; but the opportunity of 
doing good is denied to none who seek it. Rapid* 
promotion it is not often in the power of any 
Government to pi’ovide for its servants. *fJvit I 
feel assured tliat, in the service of the British 
Crown, public duty and personal devotion willf 
ever liave higher incentives than the expectation 
of public honours or personal emoluments. Much 
of the most important and valuable work of 
Indian administration has alwa^'s been, and always 
must be done, not, by persons in prominent posi¬ 
tions, but by those district officers on whose 
patient intelligence and courage the efficient opera¬ 
tion of its whole system is essentially dependent,. 
1 cannot give expression too emphatic to Her 
Majesty’s grfAteful recognition of the admirable 
manner in which Her servants, both Civil and 
Military, luive performed, and ai'e j^erforming,. 
throughouli India, tasks as delicate and difficult as. 
any which the Crown can confide to its most 
trusted subjects. Members of the Civil and 
Military Services, placed at an early age in posi¬ 
tions of immense resi>onsibility, submitting with 
cheerful devotion to a sevei'ely exacting discipline,, 
personally exercising the most important adminis¬ 
trative functions among populations whose* 
language, creed, and customs, differ from your 
own,—may you ever be sustained in the firm yet 
gentle discharge of your arduous duties by the 
consciousness that, whilst you thus uphold the 
iiigh diaracter of your race, and carry out Gie 
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benign precepts of your religion, you are also oon> 
ferring on all other creeds and races in this 
country the inestimable benefits of good Govern* 
Uent, But it is not only to the ofiicial servants 
oi the Crown that India is indebted for the wise 
ap|lifg,tion of the principles of Westem^^t^iviliza- 
Jbioq!^ the steady development of her vast re- 
souiees ; and I should ill represent the feelings of 
my August Mistress if^ on this occasion, 1 failed to 
assure Her non-official European subjects in 
India of the cordial satisfaction with which Her 
Majesty recognizes and appreciates, not only their 
loyalty to Her Throne and Person, but also the 
benefits v^ich Her Indian Empire derives from 
their industry, their social energy, and civic virtue.- 
Wishing to increase Her opportunities of distin¬ 
guishing the public services, or private worth, of 
Her subjects throughout this important portion 
of Her Dominions, Her Majesty has been pleased, 
not only to sanction a- certain enlargement of the 
Most Exalted Oder of the Star of India, and of 
the Order of British India, but also to institute 
for this purpose an entirely new Order which will 
be called the Order of the Indian Empire. 

Officers and Soldiers op the Army op India, 
British and Native. —The Queen recalls with 
pride your heroic achievements on every occasion, 
when, fighting side by side, you have upheld the 
honour of Her Arms. Confident that all future 
occasions will find you no less efficiently united in 
the faithful performance of that high duty, it is 
to you that Her Majesty entrusts the great charge 
of maintaining the peace, and protecting the pros¬ 
perity, of Her Indian Dominions. 
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VOLUNTEER SoLDiEBS.—Yolir loyal and sucoeseful s 
endeavours to i-ender yourselves capable of acting,/ 
if necessary, with the Regular Forces, claim cordi¬ 
al recognition on this occ»\sion. 

Princes and Chiefs of the Empire,—W hi^h 
£nds inryour loyalty a pledge of strength, in your 
prosperity a source of splendour, Her Mftjiflity 
thanks yon foi* youi* readiness, on which She 
reckons, if its interevsts be atfaicked or menaced, 
to assist Her Government in the defence of them. 
In the Queen's name I conlmlly welcome you to 
Delhi; recognizing in your presence, on this gve&t 
occasion, conspicuous evidence of those s^timents 
of attachment to the Crown of England which 
' received from you such emphatic expression during 
the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to this 
■country. Her Majesty regai'ds Her intei’ests as 
identified with yours ; and it is with the wish to 
confii'm the confidence and pt*r|)et(mte the inti¬ 
macy of the relations now so hapjily uniting the 
British Crc^wn and its feiwlatories and allies, that 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to assume 
the Imperial Title we prochum to-day. 

Native Subjects op the Empress op India,— 
The present conditions and permanent intei'ests 
of this Empire demand the sup’eme supervision 
and dii'Ciction of their administration by English 
officers trained in the principles of that polity 
whose asseiision is necessary to preseive the 
continuity of imperial rule. It is to the wise 
initiative of these statesmen that India chiefly 
owes that steady progress in civilization which is a 
condition of her political importance, and the 
secret of her growing strength, and it is they who 
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must long continue to form the most important 
practical channel through which the arts, the 
sciences, and the culture of the West (which have 
given to Eui’opi its present pre-eminence in peace 
and war), may freely flow towards the East for 
the common benefit of all its children. But you, 
the^ifafives of India, whatever your race, lUid 
whatever your ci'eed, have a r’ecognized claim to 
share largely with your English fellow-subjects, 
according to your capacity for the task, in the 
administmtion of the country you inhabit. This 
claim is founded in the highest justice.' It has 
been repeatedly aflinned by the greatest British 
-and Indian statesmen, and by the Legislation of 
the Imperial Parliament. It is recognized by tlie 
'■(■Sovomment of India, as binding on its honour, and 
consonant with all the aims of its policy. The 
Oov€U*nment of India, themfore, notices with 
satisfaction the marked iinpi-ovement during 
recent ye^rs in the character of tlu^ Nn-tive Public 
Service, esi^cially in its higher gi*a.des. The 
administration of this gi-eat Empiie demands, 
from many of those to whom a sluu*e in it is 
•entrusted attributes not exclusively intellectual, 
qualifications to which moral and social superiority 
are essential. More especially, therefore, does it 
rest with those who, by birth, rank and hereditary 
influence, are your- natural leaders, to fit them¬ 
selves and their children for the honoumble duty 
which is open to them by jvccepting the only 
education that can enable them to comprehend 
-and practise the principle steadily maintaineii by 
the Government of The Queen, tlieir Empress. 
You must all adopt as your own that highest 
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standard of publio virtue which comprises loyalty^ 
incorruptibility, impartiality, truth, and courage. 
The Government of Her Majesty will theni 
coi’dially welcome your co-ojTemtion in the work 
of administration. For, in every quarter of the- 
globe over which its dominion is established, that 
Goveimment trusts less to the strength of <NU«miee 
than to the willing allegiance of a contented and 
united people, who rally round the throne because, 
they recognise therein the stable condition of their- 
permanent welfare. It is on the gradual and 
enlightened participation of Her Indian subjects 
in the undisturbed exercise of this mild and just 
authoiity, and not upon the conquest of weaker- 
States, or the annexation of neighbouring Terri- 
t<>ries, that Her Majesty relics for the development 
of her Indifin Empire. Her interests and duties, 
however, are not confined to Her own domi¬ 
nions. She sincerely desires to maintain the* 
most frank and friendly relations with the 
rulei'S of those territories which adjoining 
thei fi'ontiers of this Empire have so long 
ow'^ed their independence to their sheltering 
shadow of its power. But should the repose of 
that power be at any time threatened from with¬ 
out the Empress of India will know how to defend 
Her gimt inheritance. No foreign enemy can 
now attack the British Empire in India without 
thereby assailing the whole civilization of the- 
East; and the unlimited resources of Her domi¬ 
nions, the courageous fidelity of Her allies and 
feudatories, and the loyal affection of Her sub¬ 
jects, have provided Her Majesty with ample* 
power to repel and punish every assailant, ^e* 
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pre^nce, on this occasion, of the Representatives 
of Sovereigns who, from the remotest parts of the* 
East, have addressed to The Queen tiieir congra¬ 
tulations on the event we celebrate to-day, signi¬ 
ficantly attest the pacific policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the cordiality of its relations 
mth^afl neighbouring States. To His Highness 
the Khan of Khelat, an<l to those Ambassadors- 
who have travelled so far to represent on British 
Ten’itory the Asiatic Allies of the Empress of 
India-, as also to our honoured guest His Excellent 
cy the Governor-General of Goa, and to the 
Foreign Consular Body, I desire to offer on be¬ 
half of Her Majesty^s Indian Government, welcome 
to this Imperial Assemblage. 

QUEEN victoria’s MESSAGE. 

Princes and People of Iia>iA,—It Ls now my 
pleasing duty to communicate to you the gracious 
message which the Queen, your Empress, has to¬ 
day addressed to you in Her own Royal and Im¬ 
perial name. These ai'e the words of the tele¬ 
graphic message wliich I have this moi'ning re¬ 
ceived from Her Majesty : 

“ We, Victoria by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom, Queen, Empress of India,, send 
through our Viceroy to all our officers, Civil and 
Military, and to all Princes, Chiefs and Peoples 
now at Delhi assembled, our Royal and Imperial 
Greeting, and assure them of the deep interest 
and e4imest affection with which we regard the 
people of oup Indian Empire. We have witness¬ 
ed with heartfelt satisfaction the reoeption which’ 
they have accorded to our beloved Son, and have- 
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been touched by the evidence of their loyalty and 
attachment to Our House and Throne. We trust 
that the present occasion may tend to unite in 
bonds of yet cleser affection ourselves and our 
subjects ; that fi*om the highest to the humblest 
all may feel that under our rule the great princi¬ 
ples of liberty, e<]|uity, and justice are secfii^ to 
them ; and tliat to promote their happiness, to 
add to their prosperity and advance theii* welfare, 
are the ever* present aims and objects of Our 
Empire.” 

You will, I am confident, appreciate these 
gracious words. 

God save Victorhi, Queen of the United King¬ 
dom and Empress of India. 

At the conclusion of this address the whole 
assembly spontaneously rose and joined the troops 
in giving repeated cheers. Many of the chiefs 
present attempted to ofter theii* congiatulations, 
but were unable to make themselves heard. The 
Maharaja Scindhia was the first to rise. He said : 
‘ SMah-in-Shah Padshah (Monarch of Monai'chs,) 
may God bless you! The Princes of India bless 
you and pray that yom* sovereignty and power 
may remain steadfast for ever.' 

EFFECT OF PROC'LAMATIOX, 

In the opinion of the best judges in India, 
after some yoiu's' experience, the tissumption by 
the Queen of the title of Empress has had political 
results of fai'-reaching importance. i The supre¬ 
macy of the British Government had of course 
been long admitted as a practical fact by all the 
Native States of India, but in many cases their 
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chiefs gave themselves, when opportunity offered 
and it seemed safe to do so, the airs of indepen¬ 
dent powers. Treaties, made perhaps nearly a 
hundred years before and still in force, might be 
quoted to show that the mitive prince, although 
not so strong, was equal in dignity and rightful 
pesitioif to the Viceroy. The Nimm, the Gaek- 
war, and the Viceroy had all the same salutes, 
than which to native imaginations there could be 
nothing more significant. The twenty-one guns 
ceased after the Delhi Assembly to be a sign of 
equality with the representative of the Sovereign. 
^.Cliere can indeed be no doubt of the fact, now 
universally acknowledged in India, that the 
pi'oclamation of the piramount superioiity of the 
British Crown was an act of political wisdom and 
foresight which has not only stinngthened our 
position throughout the vast territories of India 
proper, but has had no small effect also beyond 
the fi*ontier of the Indwin Empire. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE DURBAR OP im. 

The ciixmmstances that led to the hoMifig ef 
the Dui’bar of 1903, during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Curzon may be gathei*^ from the following 
Proclamation by His Majesty ELing Edward, 

Edward, R, I. 

Whereas, upon the death of our late Sovex'eign 
■^of happy memory, Queen Victoria, upon the 22nd 
day of January in the year of Our Lord one 
ithousand nine hundi'ed and one, we did ascend 
the throne under the style and title of Edward 
VII., by the Grace of God, King of the United 
'Kingdom of Great Biitain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India; 

And whereas, by Our Royal Proclamations 
bearjug date the twenty-sixth ilay of June and 
the tenth day of December in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and one, in the 
First year* of Our Reign, We did publish and 
•declare Our Royal intention, by tlie Favour and 
Blessing of Almighty God, to celebrate the Solem¬ 
nity of Our Royal Coronation upon the twenty- 
sixth day of June, one thousand nine hundiW 
•and two; 

And wibereas, by the Favour and Blessing of 
Almighty God, We were enabled to celebrate the 
•said Sc^mnity upon Saturday, the ninik 
August laet; 
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And whereas, it is Oui* wish and desire that the 
fact of the celebration of the said Solemnity 
ithould be publicly announced to all Our loving 
Subjects within Our Indian Dominions, an 
opportunity should be given to Our Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of Adminis- 
tRfetionlS, to the Chief Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles 
of the Native States under Our Protection, a.n<l 
to the Representatives of all the Provinces of 
Our Indian Empire, to take part in the said cei*e- 
monial; 

Now We do, by this Our Royal Pzoclaraation, 
make announcement thereof, and We do heieby 
•charge and command Our right trusty and well 
beloved Councillor, George Nathaniel, Loid Curzon 
of Kedleston, Our Viceroy and Governor-General 
oi India, to hold at Delhi on the 1st of January, 
one thousand nine hundred and three, an Impeiial 
Durbar for the ptupose of declaring the completion 
of the said Solemnity of our Corenation; and We 
direct that at the said Durbar this Proclamation 
«hall be read for the information of all whom it 
may concern. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the fii'st 
day of October, one thousand nine bundled and 
two, in the second year of Our Reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING-EMPEROR. 

The Durbar was a magnificent affair though 
the propriety of holding it on the scale on which 
t Was planned by Lord Curzon and carried out 
was quastioned in many quarters. Quite apart 
from that, the Durbar was a great success, both 
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as an impressive cei^mony and as a gigantic^ 
iipectacular sight. Tlie elephant procession was 
its greatest feature, the great Imperial city being 
entered by Lord Curzon and the Boyal Princes 
India on State elephants. ‘‘ It was a barbfndc 
display, if you will, but it epitomised the wealth 
and magnificence of the immemorial ISast!^ 
were only 200 elephants in the procession inmuEd- 
ing those ridden by the retainers of the Princes. 
On the reading of the Proclamation announcings 
the Coronation of King Edward YU. by the 
Herald Major Maxwell, the guns without ^ed a 
salute of 101 gxins and the 40,000 troops encii*- 
clying the Durbar fired a “ feu de joie 

THE YICEKOY\S DURBAR SPEECH. 

Then the Viceroy made his speech and 
in doing so said:—Five months ago in 
London His Majesty King Edwai’d YII.,. 
King of England and Emperor of India 
was invested with the crown and sceptre 
of the Hhglish Kings. Only a few representatives 
of the Indian Empire had the good fortune to be 
present at that ceremony. To-day His Majesty 
has by his royal favour afforded an opportunity to 
all bis Indian people to take part in similar rejoic¬ 
ings, and here, and elsewhere throughout India,, 
are gathered together in honoui' of the event the 
Princes and Chiefs and Nobles, who are the pillars 
of his throne, the European and Indian c^ci^ 
who conduct his administration wil^ an integ^ty 
and devotion to duty beyond compare, the Anny^ 
British and Natave, with such pre-eminent 
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KINU EDWARD VII. 

I need hardly aay that my constant endeaTour wUl 
be always to walk in her footsteps.” 
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bravery defends his frontiers and fights his wars, 
and the vast body of the loyal inhabitants of 
India of all races who, amid a thousand varieties 
of circumstance and feeling and custom, are united 
in their spontaneous allegiance to the Imperial 
Crown. It was with the 8|>ecial object of thus 
asiemiflsing his Coronation in India that His 
Majesty commtinded me, as his Viceroy, to 
conrene this great Durbar, and it is to signify 
the siipreme value that he attaches to the occasion 
that he has honouied us by deputing his own 
brother, His Boyal Highness the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, to join in this celebration. 

It is 26 years since, on the anniversary of this 
day, in this city of Imperial memories and tradi¬ 
tions, and on this veiy spot, Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed the First Empress of India. That act * 
was a vindication of her profound interest in her 
Indian subjects, and of the accomplished unity of 
her Indian dominions under the poi'amountcy of 
thtv British Crown. To-day, a quarter of a 
century later, that Empire is not less but more 
united. Tlie Sovereign to whom we are met to 
lender homage is not less dear to his Indian 
people, for they have seen his features, and heard 
his I'oioe. He has succeeded to a throne not only 
the most illustrious, but the most stable in the 
world ; a,nd ill-informed would be the critic who 
Woidd dony that not the least of the bases of its 
security—^nay, 1 think, a principal condition of 
its strength-^is the possession of the Indian 
Empire, and the faithful attachment and service 
of Majesty’s Indian people. Eich in hev 

16 
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ancient tniditions, India ie bIho rich in the loyalty 
which haft been kindled anew in her by the West. 
Amid the cmwd of noble suitors who, through all 
the centui*ies, have sought her hand, slie has given 
it only to the one who has also gained her 
trust. 

Nowhere else in the world would 
spectacle be possible as that which we witness 
h^fre to-day. I do not speak of this great and 
imposing Assemblage, unparalleled as I believe it 
to be. I refei* to that which this gathering 
symbolises, and those to whose feelings it gives 
expression. Over 100 rulei-s of sepamte States, 
whose united popuhition amounts to 60 millions 
of peo])]e, and whose tei-ritoiies extend over 55 
degrees of longitude, liave come here to testify 
their allegiance to their common Sovereign. We 
greatly esteem the Rentiments of loyalty that 
have brought them to Delhi from such great 
diatanceft, and often at considemble sacrifiro ; and 
I shall j)resently be honoured by receiving from 
their Dwn lips their message of personal congiatu* 
lation to the King. The officers and soldiers 
present ai*e diuwn from a force in India of nearly 
230,000 men, whose pride it is that they are the 
King’s Army. The leadei-s of Indian society, 
official and unofficial, who are hero, are the mouth¬ 
pieces of a community of over 230 millions of 
souls. In spiiit, therofore, and one may almost 
say, through their rulei s and deputies, in person, 
there is represented this arena nearly one-fifth 
of the entii’e human mce. All are animated by a 
single feeling, and all bow before a single throne. 
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And should it be asked how it is that any one 
j^entimenti can draw together these vast and scat¬ 
tered forces and make them one, the answer in 
that loyalty to the Sovereign is synonymous with 
confidence in the equity and benignity of his rule. 
It is not merely the expression of an emotion^ 
l5Wrthe lecord of an experience and the deolaT 
ration of a belief. For to the majority of these 
millions the King’s Government lias given freedom 
from invasion and anarchy; to otliers it has 
guaranteed tlieir rights and piivileges ; to others 
it opens ever widening avenues of honourable 
employment; to the masses it dispenses mercy in 
the hour of suftering ; and to all it emh^avours to 
give equal justice, immunity fj*om oppression, and 
the blessings of enlightenment and peace. To 
have won such a dominion is a great iichieveinent. 
To hold it by fair and righteous dealing is a 
greater. To weld it by prudent statesmanship 
into a single and compact wliole will be and is the 
greatest of all. 

Such are the ideas and aims tliat ar(^ embodied 
in the summoning of this Coronation Diirbai’. It 
is now my duty to leail to you tlie gracious 
Message which His Majesty has desii'od me to 
convey to his Indian people:— 

“ It gives me much plejisure to send a Message 
of greeting to my Indian people, on the solemn 
(Xicasion when they are celebrating my Coronation. 
Only a small number of the Indian Pn’nces and 
representiitives were able to be ju*esent at the 
Ceremony which took place in London; find I 
accordingly instructed my Viceroy and Governor^ 
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General to hold a great Durbar at Delhi, in order 
to afford an opportunity to all the Indian Princes, 
Chiefs, and Peoples, and to the Otficials of my 
Government, to commemoiute this auspicious, 
event. Ever since my visit to India in 1875, I 
have regarded that CVmntTy and its Peoples with 
df^p}) aflectinn : and 1 am conscious of their 
and loyal devotion to niy House and Throne. 
During recent years many evidences of their 
attachment have reached me: and my Indian 
Troops have r^dered conspicuous services in the 
Wai*.s and Yictories of my Empire. 

“ I confidently hope that my beloved Son, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Piincess of Wales, may 
before long be able to make themselves pei-sonally 
acquainted with India, a country which I have 
always desired that they should see, and which 
tliey are equally anxious to vi.sit. Gladly would 
I have come to India upon this eventful occtision 
myself had this been found possible. I have, 
howev(a*, sent my deal* Brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, who is already so well known in 
India, in order that my Family may be 
i*epresented at the Ceremony hold to celebrate my 
Coronation. 

“ Mv desire, since I sxiceeeded to the Throne of 
my revered Mother, the late Queen Victoria, the 
Fii’St Empress of India, has been to maintain 
uniraimired the same piinciples of humane and! 
equitable Administration which secured for her in 
so wonderful a degi-ee the veneration and affection 
-(ff her Indian Subjects, To all my Feudatories 
and Subjects throughout India, I renew the assur- 
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Anee of my i*^ard for their liberties, of respect 
for their dignities and rights, of interest in their 
juivanoement, and of devotion to theii* welfare, 
which are the supreme aim and object of my 
rule, and wliich, under the blessing of Almighty 
•God, will lead to the increasing prosperity of my 
iMdiaif Empire, and the greater happiness of its 
Peeple.” 

Princes and Peoples of India, these are the 
words of the Sovereign whose Coronation we are 
assembled to celebra,te. They provide a stimululft 
and an inspiration to the officers who serve him, 
and they breathe the lessons of magnanimity and 
goodwill to all. To those of us who, like my 
■colleagues and myself, ai'e the direct instruments 
of Hie Majesty’s Government, they suggest the 
spirit that should guide our conduct and infuse 
oiu* Administiution. Never was there a time 
when we were more desirous that that Adininis* 
tration should be charactei’ised by generosity and 
leniency. Those who have suffemi much deserve 
much ; and those who have wrought well desoi ve 
well. The Princes of India have offered us their 
soldiers and their own swoi’ds in the receixt cam¬ 
paigns of the Empire; and in other struggles, 
■such as those against clrought and famine, they 
have conducted themselves with eqiwil gallantry 
and credit. It. is difficult to give to them more 
than they already enjoy, and impossible to add to 
a security whose inviolability is beyond dispute. 
Nevertheless, it has been a pleasure to us to 
propose that Government shall cease to exact any 
interest for a period of three years upon all loanif 
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tha,t have been made or guaianteed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to Kative States in connection 
'wdth the last famine ; and we hope that this bene' 
■faction may be acceptable to those to whom it is 
'ofieieti. Other and more n\iinei*ons classes there 
are in this great country to whom we would 
gladly extend, and to whom we hope befdre W«g 
to be in ii position to announce, I'elief. Inothe 
midst of a fina !\cial year it is not always expedient 
to make announcements, or easy to frame calcu* 
lations. If, however, the present conditions 
continue, and if, as we have good I’eason to 
believe, we have entered upon a peiiod of prosper¬ 
ity in Indian finance, then I trust that these 
early years of His Majesty\s reign may not pass 
by without tlie Government of India Wng able 
to demonstrate their feelings of symiwithy and 
regard for the Indian population by measiues of 
financial relief, which their patient and loyal 
conduct in years of depression and distiess renders 
it especially gratifying to me to contemplate. I 
heeJ not novt- refer to other ficts of consideration 
or favour which we liave associated with the 
present occasion, since they are recorded else¬ 
where. But it is my privilege to make the 
announcement to the ofiicers of the Army tliat 
henceforward the name of the Indian StafiT 
Cqips will cease to exist, and that they will belong 
to the single and homogenous Indian Army of 
the King. 

Princes and Peoples, if we turn our gaze for a 
inoment to the future, a great develojnnent 
appears with little doubt to lie before this country. 
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There is no Indian problem, be it of population or 
education or labour or subsistence, whicli it is not 
in the power of statesmanship to solve. The 
solution of many is even now proceeding before 
our eyes. If the combined arms of (Ireat Britain 
and India can secure continued peace upon our 
lunrdeifi, if unity prevails within them, between 
princes and people, between European and Indian,, 
and between i-ulers and ruled, and if the seasons 
fail not in their bounty, then nothing can arrest 
the mai^h of pmgiess. Tlie India of the futiu^ 
will, under Providence, not be an India of 
diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of 
justifiable discontent; but one of expanding 
industiy, of awakened faculties, of increasing^ 
prosperity, and of moro widely-distributed comfort 
and wealth. I have faith in the conscience and 
th«^ purpose of my own country ; and I believe in 
the almost illimitable ca|3acities of this. But 
under no other conditions can this future be 
lealised than the unchallenged supremacy of the 
paramount pow’er, and undei* no other controlling 
authority is this capible of being maintained, than 
that of the British Crown. 

And now I will bring these remarks to a close. 
It is my earnest hope that this great assemblage 
may long be remembeied by the peoples of India 
as having brought them into contact at a moment 
of great solemnity with the personality and the 
sentiments of their Sovereign. I hope that its 
memories will be those of happiness and rejoicing, 
and tliat the reign of King Edward' Yll, so 
auspiciously begun, will live in the annals of India 
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and in the hearts of its people. We pray that, 
under the blessing of the Almighty Ruler of the 
TJniverae, his sovereignty and power may last for 
long yearS) that the well-being of his subjects 
may grow from day to day, that the adminis¬ 
tration of his officei’s may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue, and that the secuAty Mid 
beneficence of his dominion may endure for ever. 
Long live the King, Emperor of India! 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE DURBAR OF 1911. 


A ROYAL PROCLAMATION. 

J. Gctzette Extraordiimri/ published on the 22nd 
March contained the following Royal Proclama¬ 
tion by the King-Empeiw for appointing a day 
for the celebration in His Majesty’.s Indian domi¬ 
nions of the solemnity of the Coronation of His 
Majesty;— 

“ Whereas ujion the death of our late Sovereign 
of happy memory King Edward, upon the sixth 
day of May in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and ten, We did ascend the Tlirone 
under the style and title of (leorge the Fifth by 
the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas. Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India; and whereas by Our Royal Pro¬ 
clamations bearing date the nineteenth day of July 
and the seventh day of November in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten in 
the first year of Our Reign, We did publish and 
declare Our Royal intention by the Favour and 
Blessing of Almighty God to celebrate the solemn¬ 
ity of Our Royal Coronation upon the twenty- 
second day of June'one thousand nine hundr^ 
and eleven; and whereas it is Our wish and desire 
to make known to all Our loving subjects within 
Our Indian dominions that the said solemnity hag 
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60 been celebrated and to call to Oui* pi'eseuce Our 
Governow, Lieutenant-Governors and others of 
Our oiiicers, the Princes, Cliiefs and Nobles of the 
Native States under Oui* protection and represent¬ 
atives of all the Provinces of Our Indian Empire, 
now We do by this Royal Proclamation declaim Our 
Royal intention to hold at Delhi on the 'twelfth 
day of December one thousand and nine hundred 
and eleven an Imperial Durbar for the purpose of 
making known the said solemnity of Our Corona¬ 
tion and we do hereby charge and command Our 
right trusted and well beloved counsellor Charles 
Baron Hai*dinge of Penshurst, Our Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, to take all necessary 
measures in that behalf. 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace thia 
twenty-second da}' of March in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven and 
in the first year of Our Reign.” 

ORDEBS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Thj following resolution dated Simla, lltb 
August, has been issued :—In a Royal proclama¬ 
tion dated the 22nd day of March, 1911, His 
Majesty the King-Emperor declai'ed his Royal' 
intention to hold at Delhi on the twelfth day of 
December one thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
an Imperial Durbar for the purpose of making 
known the solemnity of bis Coronation. The 
Governor-General in Council is now pleased to 
issue the following orders for local celebrations of 
this unique, most solemn and aus|Hciou8 event 
throughout the rest of His Ma jesty's Indian do* 
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minioTiR, except the cities of Bombay and Calcutta,, 
on the nbovementioned date. In accordance 
with the dictates of fitness and the wishes of the 
Governments of Bombay and Bengal, the celebra¬ 
tions at Bombay and Calcutta will be timed to 
coincide with the pi-esence in those cities of Their 
l^aJeE^ies. 

IThe GovemoT’-Geiieral in Council directs that 
Thursday the 7th December, 1911, the date ap¬ 
pointed for the Btate entry of Their Majesties into 
Delhi and Tuesday the 12th December 1911, the 
date appointed foi* the Imperial Durbar shall be 
notified as public holidays throughout India under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act. In view of the 
fact that the Christmas holiday from December 
the 23i*d to the 1st January will follow so closely 
upon the celebrations at Delhi and that Tlieir 
Majesties* presence in Bombay and Calcutta will 
be celebrated by other public holidays in those* 
cities and thioughout the Bombay Presidency and 
the Piovince of Bengal, the Governor-General in 
Council considers that the notification through¬ 
out India of an}’ other days than the two speci¬ 
fied as holidays under the act would result in 
serious dislocation of public business and 
inconvenience to the mercantile community and 
to the large number of visitors to India who 
may be expected on the occasion. His Excellency 
is, however, pleased to direct that subject to the 
condition that arrangements are made for the^ 
despatch of urgent business all public offices 
under the Government of India exxsept those, 
which must remain open for the proper transac- 
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tion of commercial business, shall l)e closed on the 
dates intervening between the State entry of 
Their Majesties into Delhi and the celebration of 
the Imperial Durbar, namely the 8th to the 11th 
December inclusive, and desii’es local Governments 
and Administiations to issue similar orders with 
regaitl to the offices under their control. 

It is the wish of the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil that the local celebrations of the most auspi¬ 
cious occasion of Their Majesties^ visit to India 
should in the matter of the enjoyment of the 
holidays directed above be concentrated upon the 
solemn date of the Imperial Durbar, the 12th 
December, and that s^me formal celebration of 
this unique occasion should as far as practicable 
be held in every village of the Indian Enipii'e. 
With this object it is dii^etited that the Royal 
Proclamation, which will be read at the Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi and which will l>e commuiiicateil 
to local Governments and Administmtions in due 
season shall be publicly read out not only at the 
headquarters of each local Government and 
Administration and at each district headquarters, 
but at the headquarters of eacli sub-division, 
tahsil and taluq and as far as practicable at every 
village throughout India. The Prochvmation shall 
be read in English and the Vernacular by the 
Senior Civil Officer j)resent at inulday on the 12tb 
December 1911, at the headquarters of each locfil 
<>overnmetit and Administration and of e^ch dis¬ 
trict and sub-division and in the Vernacular at 
. the headquarters of each taluq and tahsil by the 
^officer in the administrative charge thereof. In 
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villages it shall be imd in the Vernacular by the 
patwaii or the head-man of the village to be 
selected in this behalf by the local authorities. 
The Oovernor-Cleneral in Council desiiea in this 
connection to coinniend to the consideration of 
h)cal Governments, a suggestion which has been 
nwRle iS) him, that a portrait of His Majesty 
slujfild be suj)plied to the reader of the Proclama¬ 
tion in each village, who should be directed to 
exhibit it to the people assemble*! at the time. 

At the headcpuirteis of local Governments and 
of districts ami wherever else this can conveniently 
and suitably be aiiargtd (possibly for instance at 
the headquarters of sub-dirtsions and in some 
<’ases of Tahsils and Taluqs), the reading of the 
Proclamation takes place in a formal Durbar to bo 
convened and ananged by the officer reading the 
Proclamation and at this Durbar, any honours that 
rnay have l)C*en ooiiferrc^l on residents of the 
locality by His Majesty the King-Emperor or 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
should be announced. The Governor-General in 
Council desires that the occasion shoidd further 
be remarked by the distribution at such Durbars 
of certificates of honour to be granted by local 
Governments and Administiations in the form 
annexed to this resolution to Indian gentlemen of 
distinction. These certificates should as on the 
three previous occasions when they have been 
granted be distributed with discriminations and 
lie reserved for those who have actually r^endered 
services meriting recognition by Government and 
capable of being distinctly specified in the bodjr 
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of the ceHificates at the time of the reading of 
the Proclamation. 

A Royal salute of 101 guns should be fired 
wherever this is practicable. 

The Governor “General in Council directs that on 
the evening of the 12th December the districts 
and Court houses, telegraph ofiices and post oflftCSs 
nnd so far as this is practicable all Govei-nnVent 
buildings throughout India shall \ye illumiiuited 
and invites all local bodies to anunge for the 
illumination of their public buildings. At the 
same time His ExceUency is confident that private 
persons will readily co-operate in this i*espect and 
will use every ende^avour to illuminate their dwell¬ 
ing houses and business prejuises in a manner 
fitted to mark the gi*eat occasion. 

It has already b^n stated that it is the desire 
of the Governor-General in Council and he does 
not doubt that his wish will be shai^eti by all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects in India that 
-ce]eb|ations on the occasion ^>f Tlieir Majesties’ 
presence at the Imperial DuiOmi* at Delhi should 
as far as practicable be held in every village 
in the Indian Empire. Resides the reading 
of the proclamation and the exhibition of His 
Majesty’s portrait referi’ed to above, which 
may be regarded as of the nature of cexe- 
monial, the Governor-General in Council trusts 
the feeding of the poor, athletic sports, the 
display of fire-works, and other like events, which 
formed so marked and well-appreciated a feature 
of the local celebrations in honour of the Durbar 
at Delhi on the 1st January, 1903, will take place 
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on the present occasion on a stiD greater and more 
widespread scale. As on the occasion of the last 
Durbar, the Governor-f^eneral in Council will 
appeal mainly to the local feeling, liljerality, 
kind-heartedness and energy of local bodies and of 
the public assisted by private individuals to carry 
out his wishes in these respects and he is confident 
that his hopes will not be disappointed and that 
the celebrations will be of such a nature as to 
bring home as far as possible to evei*y subject of 
His Majesty young and old, rich and poor, 
throughout the country the great event of the 
first personal visit of a King-Emperor and of his 
Consort to his Indian Empire in or<ler to announce 
to his Indian subjects the solemnity of his Corona¬ 
tion. To this end, it is particularly desirable 
that entertainments for school children should be 
given an important place in the local celebrations, 
but with regard to this matter the wishes of the 
Goveinor-General in Council have been sepa- 
' mtely made known. 

Tlie form of certificfite mentioned above to be 
presented to Indian gentlemen by local Govern¬ 
ments is as follows :— 

By command of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council, this cei*tificate is 
presented in the name of His Most Gi'acious 
Majesty King George V, Emperor of India-, on 
the occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation Diubar 
at Delhi to (here enter name, father's name and 
description) in recognition of (heie enter nature 
of bis services or gi*ounds upon which the 
certifi-cate is given). 
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the PBOGRAUME. 

Simla, Aug. 24. 

The Ooroixation Duller Office has issued the 
following:— 

The commands of His Imperial Maj^ty tho 
K-ing Eiiipei-or, having now been received 
regaid to the piincipal arrangements connected 
with the Coronation Durbar, it is possible to give 
an outline of the progmmme of the Royal visit to 
Delhi. The visit of Their Imperial Majesties, the 
King Emperor and Queen Empi'ess to Delhi, will 
extend from the 7th to 16th of December, the 
Oovernoi'-Goneral arriving two days before them, 
and leaving also on the 16th. The Royal train 
will arnve from Bombay, at the Railway Station, 
in the Selimgarh bastion of the Fort at Delhi on 
the morning of the 7th December, Their Impe- 
I’isil Ma jesties will be leceived on the platform by 
Their Excellencies the Governor-General and 
Lady Hardinge, the Governors and heads of 
Pr-oviiioes, the Commander-in-Chief, the Mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General and the high Officers (Military and 
Civil) of the Government. After the high 
Officials have been presented by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor-General, Their Imperial 
Majesties will proceed to a pavalion within th^ 
Fort wall, where the ruling Chiefs will have the 
honour of being presented to them. Their Im¬ 
perial Majesties will, after this, move in a proces¬ 
sion from the Fort through the principal streets 
of the city to the Ridge, where they wil) be 
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** The teak of governing India will be made eaaiar^ 
if we, on our part, infuse into it a wider 
^ment of sympathy.** 
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gz^ted befot'e ptt)ceedmg to their camp by thie 
j^resentatives of Bxitiah India in a special pavi¬ 
lion, a short address being presented by the Vice- 
President of the Governor-General’s Legislative 
Council. The procession from the Fort will be 
formed in thiee portions—first, the procession of 
the G^ernors, Lieutenant-Governors and the 
Ob^f Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
second, the Ilo3ral ptocession, thiid, the procession 
of the ruling Chiefs. The first portion of the 
procession will move to the pavilion on the Bidge, 
while the ruling chiefs being presented to Their 
Imperial Majesties in order that the heads of the 
Provinces may join the groups of Provincial re¬ 
presentatives before the procession arrives there. 
Special aniingements have l»een made for purdah 
ladies of high rank to see this piocession and also 
for school children to whom a place on the route 
has been allotted. A number of stands for the 
spectator's will be erected along the route by 
the T>BUii Municipality, from whom places will 
be procurable. Heats will be reserv^ in the 
pavilion on the Hidge for official guests and 
the families of officers (military and civil) on 
duty. The Fong-Bmperor will receive visits from 
the principal ruling Chiefs on the 7th and on the 
morning of the 8th and 9th December', On the 
afternoon of the 8th, His Imperial Majesty will 
lay the memorial stone of the All-India King 
JBdward Memorial, on the open space between 
the Ifcot and the city of Delhi. This will be 
made the oeeasion of a State ceremony, to whi<di 
enbeortbm to the Memorial will be invited^ 

n 
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Sunday, the 10 th December, will be a free day, and 
Their Imperial Majesties will attend Divine Service, 
On the morning of Monday, the lltli, the King- 
Emperor will present Colours to five regiments 
{three British and two Indian), on the polo 
ground. On the afternoon of the same day the 
final of the Polo Tourmiment will l>e played, and it 
is hoped that Their Imperial Majesties will hoi^our 
the occa.sion by their presence. The Durbar, as 
already announced by Proclamation, will take 
place on Tuesday, the 12th December. It will be 
held in an arena composed of two amphitheati’es 
on the same site as that of Lord Lytton’s assem¬ 
blage in 1877, and Lord Curzon’s Durbar of 1903. 
The smaller of these amphitheatres is for the Go¬ 
vernors, the Commanders-in-Chief, the Lieutenant- 
Governors and other high officials, the ruling 
Chiefs, the Durbar lepresentatives from British 
India and Native States, the guests in Government 
camps and privileged spectators. The large one is 
intended for the general public, and will accommo¬ 
date dver 50,000 persons. On it 5,000 places will 
be reserved for school children and 11,000 for 
spectators with tickets. The remaining portions 
of it will be open to the public. The arena will 
be occupied by troops. The total number who will 
be able to view the Durbar will be about 100,000. 
After receiving the homage of the Governors, Chiefs 
and representatives of British India at the Boyal 
aAzmiana, within the inner ampliitheatre, Their Im¬ 
perial Majesties will appear at the Royal pavilion in 
the centre of the arena, where the Royal Froda- 
.matifm will be read before tlie whole assemblage. 
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The final of the Hockey Tournament for the 
Indian Army will be played in the afternoon. A 
State banquet will be held in the King-Emperor’s 
Camp, on the evening of the Durbar day and it 
will be followed by a reception in the Koyal tents. 
On the 13th of December His Imperial Majesty 
trill hofil a reception of Volunteer Officers and 
Native Officers of the Indian Army, and in 
the afternoon a garden p»rty, for which 
commands will be issued, will be held in the 
Fort. At the same time a great Fair for the 
people will , be held below the Fort walls, on which 
Their Imperial Majesties will appear and show 
themselves according to the ancient custom to 
theii* subjects below. It is hoped that the num¬ 
ber present will be very large. The arrangements 
for the Fair are being made by the Lieutenant* 
Governor of the Punjab. Special arrangements will 
be made at the garden party for purdah ladies of 
high rank and one of the attractions there, will be 
a histoiical exhibition in the Mvmtaz Mahai^ 
an^anged for by the Archeeological Department. 
The garden party will be followed by an illumina¬ 
tion of the Fort and a pyrotechnic display on the 
Bda, Special arrangements will be made for the 
feeding of the poor, towards the cost of which 
His Majesty the King-Emperor has given a large 
sum of money. 

On ^Hiursday the 14th, a grand review of the 
troops assemble at Delhi, including the Imperial 
Service Troops^ will be held. The final of tho 
Football Toumment for the British Army will be 
played in the afternoon. In the evening 
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King-Empex'or will hold an invefttitiire in the 
pavilion in the Royal camp. 

On Friday, the 15th, the Military Tournment 
and point-to-point races, which are being arranged 
for by an influential committee of military oiflcers, 
will held in the afternoon. 

On Saturday, the 16th I>eeember, thft King- 
Emperor and Queen-Empress will leave Delhi by 
the Selimgarh Railway Station. Their Imperial 
Majesties will proceed in State procession through 
the city, to the Fort, the King-Emperor going to 
Nepal and the Queen-Empi*es8 to Agra. Their 
Excellencies the Governor-General and Lady 
Hardinge will leave for Dehra Dun immediately 
after Their Majesties^ departui*e. 

The heads of all local governments and ad- 
ministrations have been invited to attend, arriving 
by the 4th of Deceml)er, and bringing with them 
a selected number of European and Indian 
representatives from their provinces. About 150 
rulifkg Chiefs have also been invited to attend with 
their piincipal sanlars and officers. They will 
arrive by the 2nd of December. * 

The Governors of the Asiatic colonies of the 
Crown, as well as the Foreign Consuls in India, 
have also been invited, and al^ut 100 representa^ 
tives of the principal journals will be guests 
of the Govemment of India. A eamp h«^ also 
been provided for some hundreds of veterans 
possessing certain war medals and also for mam- 
beans of the various military orders, who are not 
otherwise present at Delhi, on duty. In 1877 
and 1003 the camps were spiead over a very large 
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larea. On the present occasion they have been 
<sonoentrated round the King^Emperor’s camp 
and anunged on an ordered scheme, a large 
number of the principal ones being on the proces- 
sional routes between the Boyal camp and the 
Durbar arena. The camp will be situated on the 
«ite of Old Cantonment on the western side pf 
thai Ridge, in the same place as the camps occupied 
in 1877 and 1903 by Ijord Lytton and Lord Cur- 
■zon respectively. It will be suiTOunded by those 
of the Governors, the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Lieutenant-(TOvernors and the ruling Chiefs, from 
His Imperial Majesty’s special desire to be located 
as near to his own as possible. The camps for 
the repi*esentative8 of the various provinces will 
be located at a slightly greeter distance, but 
within easy access of the central camp by road 
and railway. On the north and west outside this 
great civil encampment, are located the military 
camps which are at a distance of 11 to 5 miles from 
the Boyal camp. It is antici])ated that the whole 
encampment will have a total population of 
■9^50,000 persons. 

The Colonial Governors and Foreign Consuls 
will be accommodated in the Foreign Department 
camp which is close to all the centres of interest. 
In it will also reside the officers concerned in the 
administration and ceremonies of the Durlior. 

The camp for the Pi^ess representatives is sta¬ 
tioned near to that of the King-Emperor, and in 
close proximity to the Central Telegraph Office^ 
wh€fre there will be complete arrangements for the 
conv^^anoe of Press messages. 
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Several of the existing roads in Delhi have been 
considerably enlarged and improved and many 
miles of new roads have had to be constructed 
within the camp area. Elaborate arrangements 
have been made to link up by railway communi-^ 
cations the different camps' one with the other, 
and also with the scenes of the different cerefhonies^ 
There will be over 80 miles of broad gauge, imd 
some 12 miles of naiTOw gauge, the terminal 
railway station on the broad gauge line called 
the !^ngsway Station, being situated in the 
centre of the camp area close to the principal 
camps. It is here that the ceremonial anivals of 
the Governors, Lieut,-Governors and ruling' 
Chiefs, except those who will an*ive by metre- 
gauge line from Ba jputann and Kathiawar, will 
tfike place. The railway authonties are about 
to issue a pimphlet containing complete informa¬ 
tion on all railway matters connected with the- 
Duibar, > The camps will be illuminated by 
electricity from a centi'al power station with 
generating capacity of 2,500 kilowatts, the risk 
of fire being thus very laigely eliminate. The 
water supply will be arranged for by means of 
two complete water installations, one for drinking 
puroposes with its own pump stations and filter 
beds which will carry filtered water throughout 
the central, the military and the provincial 
camps, and another for irrigation from the 
'Western Jumna Canal system. A veterinary 
establishment wiU be available, and the central 
motor garrage with repair shops, petrol supply^ 
the dairy and other supplies for the campa 
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ivill 136 arranged for by means of a special 
dairy equipped with new appliances and 
managed by the Director of the Military Farms 
and of a central market, where all the princi- 
pil supply trades will be repiesented with 
subsidifiiy branches in the outlying areas. A 
complete equipment of camps, hospitals and dispen- 
aaiiies is being provided, and every precaution is 
being taken against all forms of epidemic disease. 
A special Plague Officer ha-s been appointed for 
Dellii city and an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service, an Assistant Surgeon and a Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon, in each of the contiguous revenue 
sub-divisions. In this area there aie also 123 local 
Plague Officers* This area and Delhi city are now 
entirely free from plague. 

A Lirge force of police, dmwn mostly from the 
Punjab, will be located at I>elhi during the Durbar 
period for tmffic and other duty. In connection 
with the tiaffic ariangements a special force of 
British non-commissioned officers and men, some 
for mounted and some for foot police duty, is now 
being trained. The Delhi Durbar Police Act of 
1902, has been re-enacted, providing penalties for 
nuisances and breaches of the traffic regulations 
within the Durbar area. 

In addition to the central Post and Telegmph 
Offices in the camp, there will be 31 branch 
Post Offices and 10 branch Telegraph Offices. All 
the camps will be linked up by telephone and 
public call offices will be established at convenient 
points. The review will be held on the Bmwri 
plAin, where a parade ground covering over two 
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squares has been made. A Royal pavilion has: 
b^n provided for use on this occasion and on that 
of the Military Tournament and the point-to-point 
races. The public will be accommodated in two 
large stands. The polo gi'ounds, of which there 
are three^ will be situated close to the centre of 
the camp area. The tournament, the conditions of 
which have been separately announced, is opem to 
any team from India or abroad. A pavilion will be- 
erected for Their Imperial Majesties at the polo 
grounds and tliere will be stands for spectators. 
There will be tlnee enclosures, to one of which ad¬ 
mission will only be gained by the possession of a 
pass obtjiined through the official agency at a charge 
of Rs. 30 for gentlemen, and Rs. 15 for ladies for 
the whole period, or Rs. 10 for each day diiring 
the Royal visit, and Rs. 5 for each day befoi'e, the 
corresponding charge for ladies being Rs. 3. Passes- 
are procurable on special terms by legiments. 
Th^ holdei* of a pass is entitled to be present at 
alf tournaments, ceremonies etc., held on the 
polo ground. The Massed Band will be under the 
direction of Colonal Somerville and Mapr 
Stretton, M. V. 0., Commandant and Musical 
Directoi- respectively of tlie School of Military 
Music, Kneller Hall. This Band will play at the- 
principal ceremonies and also at the polo ground. 

In addition to the camps for guests of the 
Government and the ruling Chiefs, the limited 
hotel accommodation in Delhi has necessitated 
the provision of camps for visitors. 
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ant part in the modem epochs of Indian history. 

THE XKBU PBAEASH. It goes without saying 
that the lives are well written and the usefulness of the 
brochures is enhanced by copious extracts from the 
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PROF, JADUNATH SARKAR, M A., has the fol¬ 
lowing to say of the Indian Review while speaking of 
the reference books he consulted in the preparation of 
his book ** Economics of British India ”:—I hare been 
greatly helped by the ’old files of the Indian Review 
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and well-chosen summary and it is one which will be 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P.—The record of the work 
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but will be most useful in future as a source of informa¬ 
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upon many questions deeply alecting the welfare of the 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.-The Indian 
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at this time of the year a better book on his shelf than 
that designated The Indian National Congreaa, 
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The Late Mr. William DIgbr, C. t.B. * * 
In if a way—an admirable way—I think the ‘Review,* 
wliic-U emunatoa from Madras, is an exception>-lly in- 
tcrosting monthly pnblicsation, and I congratulato 
M.fcdras not only on loading the way with a monthly 
‘Review,* bnt on the excellence of its lead.” 

Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, iff . P.—“Lot mo oonpra- 
tulate you on the admirable editorials of this interesting 
monthly, 1 appreciate highly your many services to 
the cause of progress iu India.’* 

The Triburie.—L storehouse of pleasant and in¬ 
structive reading. 

The Educationai Pev/oiv.—There is no periodical 
in India which approaches it for the money* It oators for 
all readers, and snould prove a welcome addition to tho 
reading tables of first-grade oolleges. 

Sir Wililam Wedderburn.^' An excellent Madras 
Magazine.' 

The annual subscription to the Indian is 

Rs. 5 (Five) only per annum including postage. Subscrip¬ 
tion can oqpnmenoe from any month. If you have not 
already seen the Revieia send postage stamps for As. Two 
for a free specimen copy to G. A. Natesau &Co., Madrag. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras. 

THE INDUH PATMOT: The •tanderd of ea»l- 
both in the matter of style and subetooe wfaieb 
thie ‘Renew' has been enjoying for long is still kept w 
wkkdi undoubtedly speaks much of ^ energy ana 
idriiity of the Editor. 

MB. JAMES RAMSAY MACDOMAW M.F. 1 

mad it (the Indian Beview} every month* sometimie 
from be^ningtoead and 1 find it moat proAialile. 

SIB WILLIAM WEDOEBBUBN: “An Bxaenent 

Uedrae 


DADABHAl NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WKITINGS, 

This is the first attempt to bring under one cover en 
•exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the speeches 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. The first part is a ooUootion of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that be delivered before tho 
Jiidl.-iu^iitional Congress on the three oocnsions that ho 

S rcHded over that assembly; all the speecshes that be 
covered in the House of Commons and a seloction of the 
specebes that he delivered from t'me to time in England 
and India. The second part inoliTdes all his statements 
to the Wei by Cominission, a number of papers relating 
to the admission of Indiana, to the Services and many 
other vit.il questions of Indian administration. Tho 
appendix contains, among others, tho lull text of his 
evidence before the Welby Commission, his etateinoiit to 
tho Indian Currency Committee of 1898, his replies to 
tho questions put to him by the Public tovice Commit¬ 
tee on East Indian Finance. Dadabhai has been in the 
active service of his motherland for over sixty years and 
during this long poriod he has been steadily and strenuous- 
Jy working for the good of his countrymen; it is hoped 
that his writings and speeches which are now presented 
in a handy volume will be welcomed by thousands of bis 
admiring countrymen. 

880 paOes, Crown Octavo t 

^s. Z Tj Subscribers of the “ Indian Review*' Rs. 

G. A. Natasan & Go., Sunkurama Ohetty Street, Madias. 

SIB WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. —The volume 
on Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji is also csti amioury of ftxcts 
and figures, 

THE MOBNIHG POST-A very handy and well- 
,|^inted record of the Farsi Parliamentarian's career. The 
book will doubtless have a big sate, for it deals with and 
obvoiiicles official opintoo on some of the most importaal 
j^litioal problems of to-day. An exeetlent portrait of 
Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroji forms the frontispleoe to the 
volume. 


The “Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Series of short hlographioal sketohes of 
eminent men who have laboured for tbo good oi India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
country. These biographies are so written as to form a 
gallory of portraits of permanent interest to tho student 
vvoil as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
fcpooches and writings of tho “Friends of India” on 
Indum Afl.iirs are given in tho sketches. Each Volume 
Las a frontispioco and is priced at As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morley Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Ripon John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Minto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burke Lord Macaulay 

Tha Lon-for'.—Will bo a welcome addition to th ': 
pnlitioal and historical literature of tho country. 

U'he Modern Reviaia :—On tho covet of each volume is 
nted a portrait of the subject of tho sketch and the 
stories ate told in a lively and interesting manner, wit h 
short extracts from notablo spoechos delivered. Tho 
series should bo welcome to the public. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine :—Useful little 
biographies of wolJ-knowa men and women. These keep 
us up to dal^, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
small librar/possible for all. 

As, 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each. 

-— —- ■». ■ .»■ --- - - ■■■ -■.1 —— ., -1 — , - 11-1,11.1- . .III. f 

O. A: Natesau & Co., Bunkurama Chatty Street, Madras* 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

THE HARVEST FIELD.— The books ore not 
intended to give a detailed biography of these eminent 
men; they are, what they are called, sketohes, and as 
such, give one n general idea of their life and work. The 
little books are written in a pleasant style, and contain 
extracts from the important speeches of these men. 

THE EMPIRE.—Admirable little biographies. 



The ION. IB. GOKHUE’S SFEECIES 

This is tho first oollection of his spooohes and! ihay 
olaijr to bo fairly exhanstiyo, no important prououuoo- 
mant of bis having been omitted. Tho booh oontains fous 
parts and an appendix. Tho first part includes all his 
utterances in the Supremo XiOgisIativo Council and in 
the Bombay Legislative Council; tho Booondli all his 
Congress Speeches, including his Freeidential Addnaa at 
Benares; the third, speeches in appreciation of HumO| 
IfaorojiT Ranade, Mehta and Bannerjca; tho fourth, 
misoollaneous spoeebes delivered in Bngland and India. 
Tho appendix contains the lull text of his evidenoehoth 
in obiof and in cross-examination before tho Wolby 
Commission and various papers. '^These oovernearlya 
quarter of a century of a most strenuous, eelfiess and 
active public life and embraoo tho whole range of topics 
that have engaged and are still engaging the attention of 
the public. Pull of instruction on every point and 
breathing in every line tho moral fervour which is Mr. 
Gokhalo’s supreme characteristio, this volume, the puh- 
lishers venture to hope, will command wide popularity. 

Crown 8 VO., 1,100 pages, Cloth Gilt 

i?s. 3» To Subscribers of Hu ** 


The Not only the admirers of Mr. 

Gokhalo, but all those who wish to study tho political and 
economical situation in this country fairly will welcome 
the volume of his coUooted spceohos wbioh has just been 
published by Messrs* Natesan & Co., Madras, the well- 
kpown publishers of the Indian Review. 

6. A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chotty Street, Madras. 


The Bianchester Gwardian.-—Although a keen politi¬ 
cian he is honoured and liked by his opponents, whe^er 
these belong to the upholders of the existing admimdtra- 
tion or to the Extremists who w ige war with that 
administration by methods which Mr. Gokhalc cojdenma ; 
his followers ^mire and love him. CoUootions of apooeh- 
es many of them delivered in dobito, necessarily suffer 
from the drawback that they represout only one side 
of the questions discuased, bub stii^nts of- Indian 
t^ffairs will do well to peruse Me. Gokhale a vigorous and 
eloquent uttocanees. Ho represents a very mpoetanb 
school of Indian political thought. 



Essays on Iqdlan Art, Industry & Education 

BY E. B. HAVELIi 

Late Prineipal^ Government School of Arts, Cafcntta. 

“ AtUhor of Indian Sculpture attd Painting etc. 

All these Essays deal with questions which continue 
to possess » living interest. The superstitions which 
they attornpt to dispel still loom largely in popular 
imagination, and the reforms they advocate still remain 
to be carried out. • • • 

CetMoats :—The Taj and Its Designers, The Revival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Edueatioti in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administt^tion 
and * Swadeshi * and the Uses of Art. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

7*ftd EngtishmAat CaicuitAf —HaveU's research- 
es and oouclusions are alwa^ eminently readable. * * * 
His pen moves with bis mina and bis mind is devoted to 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
occupied in the lile of the people, to its reclamation froin 
tbedegradationinto which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
have plunged ft, and to its applioation as an inspiring 
force to all Indian progress and development. * * * It is 
full of expressions ctf high' practical utility, and entirely 
free frons the jai^n of the posturing art enthusiast. 

> Th0 Modertt^evlew,-^o mayatonoe express our 
emphatic oonflotion that it is a remarkable book, dostin- 
•d to leave its impress on the current thought of India, 
ssad to guide tterufiorts into new channels, to her great 
moryanditonour. Urown 8vo., 200 pp. 

Td Sttbsoribersofthe **Indian Beviewf* I. 

' *** “ '■'*'■ . .I . . . . '■ 

Q. A. Natesan & Co., BunkuiamaChetty Street, Madras.. 

THE HARVEST FIELD. Anything that will make 

India more beautiful appeals powerfully tons.. 

The Essays are interesting. 

The CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. All are tboughtfirf 
and inspiring articles and stimalate the reader to think 
of new paths for the rising generation and avoid beaten, 
but ov4}rorbwded traoks in which many young men 
are elili content to walk. 



BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 

Thm Refiinn PvopotaUt—A Handy Volome of 160 
pages containing the InU text of Loi'd Horley’s Bespatob, 
the Despatch of the Government of India, the Debate in 
the House of Lords, Mr. Buchanan’s statement in the 
House of Commons, and the Hon. Mr. QokhpJe’a soherae 
presonte^to the Secretary of State for India and al^ the 
full text of his speech at the Madras Congress bn the 
Befogm Proposals. Price As. 6. Reduced to As. 4. 

India’s Annual Confess and Confepenoes.— Contain¬ 
ing the Inaugural and Presidential Addresses delivered at 
the Sessions of the Congress and the Industrial, Social, 
Theistio and Temperance Conferences held at Calouttai 
Surat, Madras, liahore and Allahabad. Five Uniform 
Volumes, As. 12 each. The 6 Vols. at a tiuAe, 
Be. 1>14. 

The Indian Industrial Gonferenoe.— Full text of 
the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches and Papers, 
read and submitted together with the Resolutions passed 
at the Conferences held at Calcutta, Surat and Madras, 
Three Uniform Volumes. Re. 1 each. Three at a time, 
Bs. 2. 

The Swadeshi Movement.— A Symposium by Repre¬ 
sentative Indiana and Anglo-Indians. An excellent and 
authoritative colleotion of official and uon-offioial views. 

/. To SuhscrUters of the ** Indian Review,^' As. 12, 
0« A. Natesan & Co,| Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

WeMy Chronicle .—Every one interested in the 
history of religious reform and the evolution of religious 
thought in India should know something about this 
great teacher in the South. 

The Tf^est Coast Spectator ,—The author deserves to 
he oongratnlated on his luminous sketch ef a great South 
Indian reformer and his movement. 




AMUSiNQ RBABtNQ'.-^Annas Pour Bach. 

New Indian Ta/es.— Nineteen amusing and in- 
fitructivo tales. By Mr. C. Hayavadaaa Rau, Fello\7 of 
tbe Antbropologioal Institute, London. Price As. 4. 

Tates of Raya and Appajl.—By T. M. 8uadaram, 

Blsteeu amusing and instniotiva stories. The stories are 
chacaotemed by a groat deal o£ wit und humour Price 
4. 

Tates of IComati Wit and W/sdom.— Twenty-five 
amusing and liistruotivo stories. By 0. Hayavadana Rau, 
B.A., B.Ci. Price As. 4. 

Tates of Tenaaft Raman. —The famous Court 
Jester ot Boiitliora India. Twenty-one Amusing Stories. 
By Pandit B, ^i. Nabosa Bastri. Third Edition. As. 4. 

Folklore of the Tdlugus. —Aoolleotion of forty-two 
highly amusing and iudtractivo tales. By G.lt.Subramiah 
Pantulu. Price 4s. 4. 

Tates of Martada Raman. Twonty-ono Amusing 
Bfcorios. By P. RainaoUandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Btabutory Civilian. Booond Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son^ In-Law Abroad, .and other Indian folk-tales 
cf Fun, Folly. Clevorness. Cunning, Wit and Humour. 
By P. Ramachaadra Rao, «.a., li.r.., Retired Statutory 
Civilian, ^eoond Edition. 45. 4. 


Maitreyl'. A Vodio Story iu Six Chapters. By 
PanditSitauathTattvabbusiian. Seoond Edition* As. A, 

G. A. Natesan & Co,, Bunkurama Ghotty Street, Madras. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Madras Mail :—A delightful collection of witty 
tales and anecdotes. The stories are quaint and clever. 

2'he Mad 7 'aA Standard Popular Tales abounding in 
fun and humour .... Ought to be of great interest 
and amusement espeoially to tlie foreign reader and tho 
folklorist. The book is well suited to while away agree¬ 
ably enhu^ kd idle half-hour during a railway journey* 

2%e C9trisiian Pedriot :—Tbe skilful narration of 
amustug incidents is excellent. 



17HE SWADESHI MOVEMI^T 

• A SYMPOSIUM PY 

Representative Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Contents .—Dadabhai Naoioji ,* H. H. Tho Oaek- 
war of Baroda; The Hon. Mr. G. K, Gokhalo; Tho Hon. 
Dr, Bash Behari Ghose; The Hon, SirVitaldas Damodair 
Thackorsoy ; The Hon. Md. Yusul Khan Bahadur; Mrs, 
i^nnie Besant; Bajah Peary Mobun Mukorjoo; Bis(;er 
Nivedita; Lala Lajpat Rai; Dowan Bahadur K, Krishna- 
Bwamj^Row; Tho Hon. Mr. Hnrikisben Lai; Babu 
Burendranaih Banorjea; Rai Bahadur Lala BaijKath; 
D8wan Bahadur Eagunalha Row; Romesh Chuodec 
Dutt, c.t.K,, I.C.S.; Mr. A, Cbaudhnri; Hon. Mr, 
Parokh ; Mr. D. E. Wacba; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya; Mr. Aswini Kumar Datta; The Hon, Mr. 
Krisbnapwamy lyor; Hou. Mr. Ambica Charan Muzum" 
dar; Dowan Bahadur Ambalal 8. Desai; Mr, G. B. 
Arundalo; Bir Charles Elliot, Mr, David Gostling; 
Bajah Prithwipal Singh, Bai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Gharlu, c.i>e. ; Sir E. G. Buck, k.o.s.i. ; Dr. Ananda K. 
Ooomaraewamy; Mr. Mujibur Rahman; Abdul Basul, 
Esq., Bar.-at-ho.vfx Babu Tara Pra-anna Mukoj ji; Dewan 
Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer; Mr. Abdul Halim Ghuz- 
navi; Bao Bahadur B. N. Mudholkar; His Honor Bu 
Herbert T, White; Mr. Charles W, McKinn; Mr. Bal 
GangadharTilak ; Mr. Hemoiidra Pmsad Ghose; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt; Mr. Muahic HosainKidwai, Bar.-aULavj, 
Tho book also contains tho views of H. E. Lord Minto, 
H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Bir Andrew Frasor and 
Lord Ampthill. 

Price*Re» I- To Subscribers of the ** Bevieto ’* >ls. 1^. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Ghotty Street, Madras* 

THE JAME JAMSHAD.- We consider this book 
worthy of special study. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT.—Ought to bo in 
the hands of every newspaper man and of everyone who 
wants to know something about India’s industrial 
position. 

SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K. C. L E.~Studenta 
of economies and of sooial soience throughout the world 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for 
the admirable series of little volumes containing all 
these valuable speeches and essays. 




TSE ELLAHABiD AEDHACPEt 

CoogMss, Conferences and ConrentionAr 

A CothcUau ot the PreeUeatlel Addremt* 

DSIiIYEBED AT 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL OONO;RES& 
THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
THE TEMPERANCE CONFEBSNCiE 
INDUSTRIAL & AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
THE COMMON SCRIPT CONFERENtE 
THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE 
MAHOMEDAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
THE CONVENTION OF RELIGION'S 
THE THEISTIO CONFERENCE 
THE INDIAN LADIES’ CONFERENCE 
THE KSHATRIYA CONFERENCE 
THE HINDU-MOSLBM CONFERENCE 
WITH A VALUABLE APPENDIX 
As> t2* To SubsenhBfs of iM** Indian 6. 

UNIPOBM WITH THE ABOVE 
THE LAHORE CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE CALCUTTA CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE SURAT CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE MADRAS CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 

_ Price As. 6 emcb, _ ^ ^ 

Gi A. Natesan & Co., SankuramaChetferStieet, Hadiss. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES. 

~Fu)l text of the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches 
And Papers read and submitted, together with the Reso¬ 
lutions passed at the Conferences held at Caloutta, 
Surat and Madras. 3 Uniform volumef>. 

Re. 1 each. Three at a time, Rs. 2. 

The Chriotian Patriot :—Part of the present in-* 
terest in industrial matters in Southern India at least, 
is due in considerable measure to the assiduity of this- 
weU4moivii firm in this direetion for years past ever 
ainoe tbe industrial problem began to attraot notice. 



lorley’s IndiaD Speeclies 

tn Enlarged and np^-to-date Collection 

Contents : —Indian Budget Bpeeoh for 1906. Indian 
Budget Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath. The 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The Need for Reform. 
The Ogjndition of India. Speech at the Civil Service 
Dinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Beading of 
Indian Councils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Exe¬ 
cutive Councils. Third Beading of the Indian Councils 
Bill. The Hindu-Mabomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence. The War on the 
Frontier. The Government of India. Also the Full 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals. 
An appreciation of Lord Morley^ and a good portrait. 

Setect Notices 

'■Opportune Publication * * * Ought io prove an 
invaluable book in the book-shelf of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist.'’ —Tlie Indian World. 

" Should command a wide and ready selo.”— ThS 
Empire, 

Doable Crown 8iro. 300 Pages. 

Re /. To Suhscrihera of Oie “ Indian ReviewAs, 12, 

- ^ --—----— — ■. ■ 

G. A. Natesan & Co.. Sunkurama Chetty Sireet, Madras. 

DB. RASH BEHARI GHOSE’S SPEECHES- 

An Exhaustive and Comprehensive Collection. loohides 
all this utterances in the Viceregal Council, his protest 
Against tbe retrograde policy of Lord Curzon’H Indian 
administration, and the splendid Address of Welcome 
which he delivered as Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee of tbe Indian National Congress »r Calcutta, 
also the full text of the undelivered presidential Address 
to tbe Surat Congress. (With a potrait.) 

Price As, 12, To Subscribers of fAe As. S. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Stn»s«. Madras, 


Tbe *Indiaii8 of Sontb AMca 

Helots within the Empire I How ihojr ure Treated* 
BY H. S. L, POLATC, Editor, Indian Opinion, 

This hook is the first extended and authoritative de- 
soripticn of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, lha 
treatment accorded to thorn b; their European fellow- 
colonists, and their many grievances. The book is 
devoted to a detailed examination of the disabilities 
of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, the Ora«ge River 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Scuthern Rhodesia, and the 
Portuguese Province of Mozambique. To thes9 are 
added a number of valuable appendices. 

Price Re* /. To Subscribers of the ** Review,'* As* 12* 

M. K. GANDHI 

This Sketch describes the early days of Mr. M. S* 
Gandhi's life, his mission and work in South Africa, 
his character, his strivings, and his hopes. A 
perusal of this Sketch, together with the selected 
speeches and addresses that are appended, gives^ a pecu* 
liar insight into the springs of action that have impelled 
this remarkable and saintly man to surrender every 
material thing in life for the sake of an ideal that he ever 
essays to realise, and will be a source of inspiration to 
those who understand that statesmanship, moderation^ 
and selfiOEsness are the greatest quaUties of a patrioti 
a portrait of Mr, Qandhu) 

Price Anaea Pour* 

.1 . - .. g Mmm: 

Q. A. Natesan & Oo*, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 
THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.-It is an exhaus- 

tive exposition of the whole subject and unfolds a 
terrible and scandalous tale of injustice and oppres¬ 
sion on the part of the South African Colonists. 
Everyone interested in the subject—and which 
educated Indian is not?—should make a careful 
study of Mr. Polak's pamphlet which is a most useful 
and opportune contribution to the subject. 



Glympses of the Orient To-Day 

BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 

Preface ,—Tho following pages are the record of a 
reoont ramble through Asia, the author having personally 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection of impressions formed as tho writq' 
slowly Journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the p^plo, as one of them. 

The book falling into the hands of the Indian youths 
for whom it is especially designed—will be the means of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents :—Asia’s Spell Broken ; IIow Disillusion- 
mailt Came; Asia a Menace to tho West; Japan’s Im¬ 
perial Dream ; Oriental Tradd Supremacy ; Antocraev 
to Limited Monarchy ; Tho Modern Oriental Y/oman in 
the Making; Where Woman Has The Upper Hand; 
The l^Iodemization of Japan; Flaws in Japaneso 
Modernization ; Education in Japan; Japan’s Material 
Prosperity; Japan; China’s Gadfly; The Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the New in China ; 
i’v'folution. Not Revolution in India ; The Spirit of 
MayO Leaving Bindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan f 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life in 
Iran ; Egypt’s Agitation for Autonomy; Egypt’s Prepa* 
ration for Self-Government. 

First Bditlon, Price ; One. 

To J^bscribers of the “ Indian Review,'* As. 12. 

O, A. Natosan & Go,| Sunku^ama Clietty Street, Madras, 

THE GUZEBATL— Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us 
how the impact of the West upon the East has shaken 
the Oriental out of his metaphysical musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries. 
He is an optimist and in favour of an all-sided 
progress. The spirit that runs through the whole book 
is commendable and deserves to be imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book is intended. 



SbakesiK^ s Chart of Life 

Being Studies ov 

HAMLET, KING LEAR, OTHELLO AND MACBETH 

BY THE REV. DR. WILLUM MILLER. C.LB. 

CONTENTS. 

KING LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS 

HAMLET AND THE WASTE OP LIFE 

MACBETH AND THE RUIN OP SOULS 

OTHELLO AND THE CRASH OP CHARACTER 

Dr. Miller does not appear as aa anDoltabor or oritio. 
He fixes his student’s attention espeoially on the ethical 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him the 
plays of Shakespeare, Tvheiher designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuse.r;' They have each ''an 
inner meaning,” a “central idea,” vrhich it does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. 

Th9 Madroi Mail. —Dr. Miller has taught Shakespeare 
for over 40 years to hundreds of students, who have 
passed through the Christian College. And in his 
classes, if he has enforced one lesson more than another, 
it has been that these plays must have been written 
with the object, among others, of making plain the 
moral principles, which underlie the ordinary occurrences 
in human life, and that it is this feature of Shakespeare’s 
plays which makes them not only an intellectual 
discipline hut a means of real benefit to those upon 
whom they have their full and proper influenoe. 

i?s. •#. To Subscribers of the ** Indian Reviets,** Rm, 3* 
Available Separately Re, One each, * * 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE VOICE OF INDIA^—We have no doubt 
that* after perusing the main outlines of Dr. Miller’s 
criticism of these four ^at tragedies of Shakespeare’s^ 
the re&d<^r’s interest will be roused for the books 
fiiemselpf's. 

THE HINDU .—* * Every Indian and every Euro¬ 
pean shouiti carefully read through and think over the 
wise ob»«*» • Ations with which tiie book is replete. 

THE 0 VrLAND MILITABY 6AZETTE:-Dr. 

Miller’s book is full of su^estive thou^t. 




Essays on Indian icoDomics 

BY THE LATE MAHADBV GOVIND RANADE* 

CoHXBsrrs'Indian Politioal Economy; the Re- 
■organisation of Real Credit in India; Netherlands 
India and Culture System; Present State of Indian 
Maunfa^ure and Outlook of the same; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry—Pioneer Attempts; Indus¬ 
trial Oonferenoe ; Twenty Years* Review of Census 
Statistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia; Prussian Land Legis¬ 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India. 

AfSt 2^ To Sttbscriders of the ** Indian Remew” Re, t*8i 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

Indispensable upon the shelves of ^ every 
student of Indian Politics. 

The Poiliicai Science Quarterly ,author 
not only has a oomplete command of English but 
unoovers with groat skill the mistakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Ebonomy to Indian conditions. 

G* A. Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras' 

THE WEST COAST SPECTATOR. This is a 
very valuable contribution to Indian Political Economy, 
and should prove extremely useful just now when 
important (questions relating to the development of our 
country *8 resources are engaging the attention of the 

people. The book should dnd a place in all libraries and 
may with advantage be used by all college students and 
-otiim who wish to have information about the country’s 
industrial resources. 




SRI SANKARAGHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, M.A., l.t. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Bemaw,” >is. 8^ 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A HISTORTCATi AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a.. l.t. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “Baviata,” As* S* 


SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY S, KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, m.a. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, m.a., b.e,. 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the ** Beviewf* 4s. 8^ 
G. A. Natoaan & Co., Sunkurama Chetfey Street, Madras. 

I’he Kuiser’Uhind :—We do not think vre are 
guilty of any exaggeration when we say that there is no 
Indian firm of publishers which can surpass Messrs.. 
G. A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, in point of utilitarian 

enterprise of a most patriotic character. 

.... We repeat, all Indians should 

feel exceedingly grateful fer all thiase Tsluable publioa> 
tions at cheap prices to Messrs. Natesan & Co. But we 
know how ardent, modest, and sober a patriot is the 
head of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G. A. 
Natesan, who is an unirersity graduate, is indeed a 
jewel in Madras and elsewhere in the publications of 
cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 






MAITREYI. 

A VEDIC STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS, 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


The'*Madras Mail, —The story relates to the insti* 
tutions and incidents in the lives of people who lived 
4,^000 years ago, in the days of the Upanishads, of the 
pristine glory of philosophic Hinduism. 

Indian Mirror, —The author has recalled to life the 
dead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, and 
embellished it with his own imagination and philosophic 
eal disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made the Maitreyi 
of the Vodic age as she should be—catholic, stout- 
hekrted and intellectual—and has through her mouth 
introduced and discussed many intricate philosophical 
and social topics. We wish this little book every success. 

The Bengal Times. —This book deserves to be 
widely read. 

Indian Witness. —The stories of the Svayamvara are 
well told and remind us of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Theosophist, —This broohui'e (in which some 
4itBtoAcal facts are woven into story form) is v;orth 
perusing, as it gives the reader a glympse into that 
ancient India to which we are endeavouring to return. 
The metaphysical discussion on Self and Not-self 
«nd the Individual and Universal Self between 
the great sage Yajnavalkya and his two wives, 
the learned Maitreyi and the devoted Katyayani, form 
two very good chapters; and the last one on ** A 
Svayamvara** has its own charm, while fine touches 
permeate the booklet here and there. 

Price Annas Four. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Suokurama Chetty St., Madras. 



My Indian Reminiscencea 

By Dr. Paul Deuaaen * 

EXTRACT PROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In recording my iirproBsions of mj trip to India in the 
winter of 1692-98, and thus presenting them to the publio 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly because, 
notwithstanding the shortness of zry stay In India, I 
was enabled, teing favoured by oiroumstanoes, to get a 
deeper insight into the life of the natives thatra Euro¬ 
pean usualTy gets. 

My knowledge of Sanscrit, the study cf it had been to 
speak, my daily bread for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of immense service* 

What was to be of still greater use to me in India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of the 
land, was the fact that 1 had happened to have s^nt the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta b^d upon 
tneni; 

CONTENTS 

Introductory; Prom Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay; 
From Bombay to Peshawar; From Peshawar to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas; From Calcutta to Bombay 
via Allahabad; From Bombay to Madras and Ceylon; 
Homeward Bound. Appendix :—Philosophy of the Ve^ 
d&nta. BeeretMll lo India : A Pc ex. 

Crown 8vo. 370 pages, with a frontispiece. 

Price Re» i-4. To 8ubseriber$, Re, oi^. ^ 

O* A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras*. 

THE MERIT OF THE BOOK 

Dr. Deusscn’s aooount of his tour throughout India, 
his description of its principal cities, its shnoes, pUgvi- 
mages and its many holy spots, its leading men of 
various communities and classes aiford much intorestiiig 
reading. The language in'which he describes the customs, 
oeremonies, manners^ traits and traditions of the Indian 
people—not withstanding the shoriness of his stay in 
India—shows his profound admiration and love for the * 
'"land which, to use his own words, “ had for years becoino 
a hind of spiritual motbef'^untiy *' to him. 



THf 

YAlSfiH&YlTE REFORKERS OF INDIA 

CRITICAL SKETCHES OF 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

BY 

T. E4JAGOPALA CHAEIAK, M.A., B.L. 

CONTENTS.—Nathamuni; Pundarikaksha; Yamona- 
chavja; Sri Bamanujaoliarya; Sri Vedanta Desika; 
Manarala Maha Muni; and Chaitanya: 

These are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Vaishnavite or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is oritioal and historical; but special promi- 
nezice has also been given to the literary side of this 
SchooPs activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishuavaism is intended to be conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint^s career is also fully described. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Bevievt,** As. 12: 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Cbctty Street, Madras. 

BOMBAY GUABBIAN. The little book can be 
recommended to all persons who care about the sub¬ 
ject, for its interesting biographical notes, its abundance 
of Hindu lore, and its perfect I acidity. 

THE RANGOON SPECTATOR. The above work 
by Mr. T. Bajagopala Charier, M, A., B. L., outlines in 
seven Essays of exceptional ability, tlie development and« 
influence of a great school of Indian philosophy. 


Aspects of the Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

The Vedanta—Some Reasons for Study. 

The Late Mr. N. Vythmatha Aiyar, a. 

Veda and the Vedanta. 

The Late Prof. Max Mullet 

Vedanta Toward All Religions. 

Svvami Ahhedauauda. * 

The Vedanta in Outline. « 

Paudit BiUnath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta Religion. 

l^rofohsor M. Kangaohoriar, ?i. A. 

The Ethics of the Vedanta. 

The Late Mr. N. VyLhinatba Aiyar, M. A. 

Bao Bahadur Vasudeva J, Kirtikar* 

The Philosophy of the Vedanta. 

Dr. Paul Deurisen. 

The Vedanta Philosophy. 

Swami Vivekanauda. 

The Vedantic Doctrine of the Future Lifet 

Pandit Sitauath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta: Its Theory and Practice. 

Swami Saradauanda. 

The Vedanta for the World. 

Swami Vivekauanda. 

Price As. i2. To Subscribers of the “ c4s. 

G. A. Hatc:^aii & Co . Sunhurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 

Valuable little book. The whole book is worthy 

of careful study by everyone interested in theology or 
philosophy. 

THE THE080FHICAL REVIEW. This useful 
.little Tolame. 

THE FRABUDOHA BHARATA. A worthy oompi- 
dation.. It will repay persual. 





RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 

• BY MR. dhtsha EDPWI waoha. 

This is a most valuable oollectioo of papers relating 
to Indian Finance. It deals with such subjects as The 
Oase for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditure ; 
Enhanced Taxation; Revenue and Expenditure; Reasons 
for the Deficit, etc. No student of Indian Politics 
should bo without this handy little volume from the pen 
of one of the most brilliant and authoritative critics 
of the Indian Financial Administration. 

The EmplFe.—Mr. Wacha’s book...,,.seeks 

t(finform tliOBO, who take an interest in the finances of 
the Empire, how imperative is the necessity for effec¬ 
tually checking and controlling expenditure which, foe 
some years past, has been allowed to overrun the normal 
revenue at a disquieting pace. Mr. Wacha knows how 
to put his case neatly, and we invite oui readers to 
study it for themselves. 

The Indian Social Reformer.—It is the only attempt 
that has been recently made to present a comprehensive 
view of the movement of revenue and expenditure within 
recent years. 

The Wednesday Review.—Should be in the hands of 
every stndeuD of Indian Finance. ' 

The Daily Post. —A scries of brilliant thrusts and 
attacks. A fresh thought-producing guide to a remarkable 
mind. 

The Madras Standard.—Students of Indian Finance 
will find the booklet a most useful work, 

^ « Price As. 4 {Four). 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA 

of Mr Dinshaw Edulji Waoha, the well-known Parsi 
Patriot, and oontains a succinct account of his life, his 
varied aotivities, his encyolopeedic knowledge, his 
Municipal work, his services to the Congress, and 
copious extracts from his speeches and writings relating 
among other subjeots, to all the important questions of 
Indian Economics and Finance and the question of me 
apportionment of charges between the United Kingdom- 
and India. Price As. 4. 




B. A Ratfsan & Go.’s Pabticatioa^ 

The Guzeraii :—Many of our countrymen are deeply 
indebted to the head of the enterprising firm of, 
G. A.Natesan & Co., Madras, for the valuable pubU> 
cations they have been placing'^before tlie Indian pubUo 
dealing wito important questions of contemporary 
interest or with the lives and careers of some 
of our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. 
We do not think there is any other publishing^ house 
in India that has attempted vrhat Mr. Natesan has 
done with so much success during the last four years 
to instruct public opinion by means of handy, cheap 
and useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attainments but endowed with business 
oapaoity and sound discernment. He certainly deserves 
to be congratulated on the success of his useful 
publications. 

Ihe Sanjvartman :—There are certainly no publish^ 
ing houses la India that can at all be compared with 
those of Murray, Constable, Blackie and Macmillan in 
England. Such historic concerns apart, there are very 
few firms that take the trouble of being up-to-date, or 
by the variety of their publications to form and direct 
the publte taste or to diffuse UKcful and interesting 
knowledge among their constituents. Among thewe few 
Messrs. NateSan and Company of Madras undoubtedly 
occupy the iplaoe of honour. The Indian Review, 
published by Mr. Natesan, is undoubtedly a gem of its 
kind and no cultured Indian cares to be without Bu^ 
the Review represents only one side of Mr. Natesan’s 
activity. Not a month elapses hut this enterprising 
firm brings out elaborate volumes on every kind of 
fiubject that affects the interests of India and they are 
generally the work of men who know what they are 
writing about. But one of the most popular outputs of 
iihe firm is the string of short, suooinct and ]n'*truotave 
biographies of eminent Indians which are published 
from day to day « * * Messrs. Natesan & Co., are 
■doing a distinot and national service by issuing brief 
sketohes of the lives of men who have played an import¬ 
ant part in the modern qpoebs of Indian History* We 
thankfully acknowledge toe receipt of all these and have 
■great pleasure in briefly noticing them. 



POPULAR EDITION 

I 

Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K, OOOMARASWAMY 

CoifTTEKTs:—The Deeper Meaning of the Struggle ; 
Indian Nationality; Mata Bharata; The Aims and 
Methods of I^'dian Arts; Art and Yoga in India; The 
Influence of Modern Europe on Indian Art; Art of the 
East and of tho West; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Art ; Eduoation in India; Memory in Education ; 
Chrisilhn Missions in India; Swadeshi; Indian Music; 
Htusio and Education in India ; Gramophones—and why 
not? 

Select Opinions 

“ The Indian National Movement appears to us to have 
entered a new phase, and the publication of tho present 
volume from Dr. Coomaraswamy’s pen marks a definite 

stage in the progress of that movement.It is clear 

that a very important stop has been taken to promote the 
cause of Indian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish¬ 
ed from Western lines by the publication of tho work.’'— 
Dawn Magazine, 

“ One could hardly be prepared for the vigour of tuought 
and masculine energy of English, by which they arc 

marked.Their author is a logical anc^ unoompro- 

mising reactionary.Yet wo cannot deny the beauty 

and truths of the pure ideal as he so nobly and persis¬ 
tently holds it up before us....We think tho book ho 
has written to be of surpassing value.”— Modern Review, 

Re, /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,As. 12: 
Q: A: Natesan & Go:, Sunkurama Obetty Street, Madras. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL LIBRARY SERIES. 

—Every one of the volumes, big and small, Messrs. 
Natesan have of recent years published oontains views of 
India and Indian current history and forms most reliable 
f^erenoes of the great social and mental movements 
new pulsating throughout India. We would suggest 
that all their publications of the sort of the fouir 
v^nmes now before us be classed as The Indian 
National Librarp Series^ for biwond queirfdoB thmr pub- 
Beation is forming a library of national literature fer- 
lndis.-^Moulntein Advertieer* 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS FROM AHERICA 

By Mrs. Saint Nlhal Sinsrh 

AUlHOn OP 

Tlie House Hygienic *• “ My Favourite Retitjpes ” 

■c jSovf to Make Good Things to Eat *' • 

“ The Virtues of Varnish^** etc, 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Pack 


PuBLiBHEn’s Preface . i 

Where Farming is a Profitable Pastime 1 

How The American Govt. Helps The Farmer 30 
The Kelation op Manure to The Crop .. G5 

Plant Breeding in America .. .. 92 

How Thet Raise Rice in America .. 102 

Wheat-G^owing in America .. .. .. 127 

Majonq Money out op Milk .. •• 147 

Crown 8vo, ICO pages 

I 

Price Re* /. To Subscribers, As. 12* 


G. A. Natosan & Co., Siinkurairia Chotty Street, Madras, 

G. A. NATESAH & CO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

The Indian Nation :—Cultured, energetic and ent6r> 
'prising publishers of Madras. 

The Kayaetha Meeeenger :—The worthy publishers 
bAve laid the educated classes under a deep debt of 
gratitude by placing before them interesting, useful 
and cheap publications. 

The Moulmein Advertiser :—The many valuable 
booklets published by Messrs. Natesan & Co., oh 
Bubjeots of the deepest interest and value to India 
should fill a recognised place in the library of every 
atudent of India, past and present. 



THE CONGRESS 

Movement. Leaders. Subjects. 

The Indian National CongresB. —An account of its 
origin and growth. Fall text of all the Presidential 
Addresses. Reprint of all the Oongroas Resolutions. 
Extracts from all the Welcome- Addresses. Notable 
UttoranoM on the Movement. Portraits of all the- 
Congress Fresidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100 pages. 
Crovyp 8vo. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review,” Rs. 2-8, 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches. —An up-to-dato. cx< 
haustive and comprehensive collection. With a portrait. 
Rw. 2, To Subscribers of the “ ludian Review,” Re. 1-8, 

Recent Indian Finance. —By Mr. Dinsha Edulji 
Wacha. A valuable colkotion of papers relating to 
ludian Finance, etc. Price As* 4. 

Indians of South Africa. —Helots within the Empire ! 
How they are Treated. By H. S. L. Polak. Re. 1. To 
Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Ookhale’s Speeches. —An exhaustive and Vompre- 
hensivo collection of his bpeoches, with a biographical 
sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Rs. 3. To Bubscriber.3 of the “Indian Review,’' Rs. 2-8. 

’^Dc. Rash Beharl Ohose’s Speeches. —As. 12. _ To 

Subscribers of tho “ Indian Review,” As. 8. ? 

G. A. Natesan & Oo., Bunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras,' 
Romesh Chundet* Dutt Sayal^*'! have perused 
a great portion of the Congress literature as 
published in a handy volume by the enterprising pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. Natesan; and to those who desire honestly 

to know the aims and aspirations of the educated men of 
India, I oan honestly recommend a perusal of this 
valuable publication. An honest oritio will find in this 
volume—from the first page to the last—a sineera 
desire to support and sustain the Government by the 
oo-operation of the people. 



AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

BIT MB. SEBDICK R. BAYANl * 

WITH AN INTBOOUCTION BY 

SIR VITALDHAS DAMODAB THAOKERSBY 

Conteata Agdculture; Rice ; Wheat; Cotton; 
Sugar-Cane; Jute: Oilseeds; Acacia; Wattle Barks ; 
Sunn Hemp; Camphor; Lemon-Grass Oil; Ramie ; 
Rubber; Minor Products: Potatoes; Fruit Trade:La(s 
Industry; Tea and Coffee; Tobacoo; Manures; Subsidiary 
Industries; Berioulture; Apiculture; FJoriculture; 
Cattle-Farming; Dairy Industry ; Poultry-Raibing^ An 
Appeal. 

Sir Vitaldhas Thaokeraey writes :— 

Mr. S. B. Sayani, I think;» has given valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding the present state and future possibilities 
of the principal oultivated crops of India. 

Re, /. To Subscribars of the Ittdian Reviewj'" As. t2, 

Mr. W. H. Shabp, Diebotor of Poblic iNSTBUCTioNr, 
Bombay. ** Agricultural Industries in India** by Seedick 
B. Bayani, prioe Rupee One, and published by G. A. 
Natesau & Co., Esplanade, Madras, is recommended as 
a book Bistable for tbo Libraries of Secondary Schools 
in this Presidanoy. 

H. E. The Govbbnob ob Bombay hopes that it may 
have a wide circulation and stimulate the introduction 
of the im^vements whioh are so necessary if India is to 
reach its ^full eoonomio development as a producing 
country. ^ ^ 

G. A. NatoBan&Go.. Sunkurama Obetty Street, Madras. 

THE HOST ENTERPRISING OF PUBLISHERS. 

The Provincial Messrs. O. A. Natesan, 

Publishers, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a series of 
books not alone of interest to a general raider, but of 
value as referenoes and historical records. 

The Indian WUneee A. Natesan & Go., 

Madras, are making qiiite a name for themselves by their 
vaeiad pnUioatiMB. 

The Empire That ferociously enterprising firm of 
publishers, Messrs. O. A. Natesau $e Co., fStadias. 



ItlL ABOUT DELHI 

[COMPILED FROM VARIOUS AUTHENTIC SOURCES.], 


Ck>]!TTBNT8:—The Hindu Kings; Early Muhammadan 
'Kings ; The Moghul Emperors.; Modern Delhi; Some 
Delhi Sights; Monuments at Delhi; The Storming of 
iDelhi; Vhe City Gazetteer; Lord Lytton’s Durbar; 
Lord Curzon*s Durbar, 

In the preparation of this book free use has been 
made of Mr. Fanshawe's Delhi', Vast and Present^ more 
'especially in the compilation of its last Chapter ; of Dr, 
Fergusson's Eastern and Indian Architecture in the 
•description of its great architectural glories—without 
which no book on Delhi could be either complete or 
•oomprehensive ; of the revised Imperial Gazetteet' for 
the latest statistics relating to the city; of Captain 
Trotter's Nicholson for a description of the storming 
of Dehli; and of Mr. Reynold-Ball’s Tourist's India for 
a suooinot account of its far-famed Mutiny Sites. Besides 
the standard writers on Indian History .and the 
accounts of European and other travellersVio India 
during the Moghul period, much interesting information 
has been gleam^ from Mr. Abbott’s Through India with 
ihe Prince^ Mr. Percival Landon's Under the Sun^ 
Mr. 6. W. Steevens’ In India^ Genl, Sir Hugh Gough's 
Old Memorieaf and Mr. Kerr’s .From Charing Cross 
tooDehUi In the writing of the first three Chapters 
valuable matter has been derived from the Jfaha- 
the great Indian Epic; Todd’s Bojasthani 
Ferishta's Ptistory ; Billot’s Mahomedan Historians ; 
Mr. Elpbinstone’s History of India \ Ibn Batuta's 
‘Travels \ Ball’s Tavernier i the Akbari ; and 

^kfbMomoirs of Timur and Baber. 

The hoolb conUins a Map of Delhi and thirty 
lUasteattiODS. 

FBIGE RE. 1-8 AS. 

To Svhmeribsrs of the “ Indiom, KevioWy ” Be, U4 -de* 


O* A Kafcesaa A Co^ Sunkurama Chetty Streeti Madme, 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

An Exhaustive & Comprehensive Collection or 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

THIRD EDITION. 

This publication is the first ot its kind. It is the most 
exhaustiTo and comprehensive collection of the work of 
Swami Virekananda hitherto published. It contains,, 
among others, his eloquent character sketeta of “ My 
Master ”; his celebrated lecture at the great Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago ; all the important ana valnable 
speeches delivered in England, America and India on 
GnanaYoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karina Yoga, Vedanta, antf 
Hinduism ; selections from the inspiring speeches he 
gave, in reply to addresses of welcome that were present* 
ed to him at different towns and cities in India, during 
his historic journey from Colombo to Almora, on hia 
return from America ; a choice collection of the contri¬ 
butions of the Swami to various papers and periodicals 
hitherto not available in book from ; some of his private 
letters to friends ; and a selection from his poems. 

DETAILED CONTENTS.- My Master ; Hinduisitt 
as a Religion ; Keply to the Addresses of Congratula¬ 
tions from Madras and Calcutta; The Ideal of Uni¬ 
versal Religion ; God in Everything; Immortality ; Is 
the Soul Immortal; The Freedom of the Soul; Maya 
and Illusion ; Maya and the Conception of God ; Maya 
and Freedom ; The Real and the Apparent Man ; The 
Absolute and Manifestation ; Unity in Diversity; 
Cosmos ; The Macrocosm ; Realization ; Karma Yoga \ 
Metaphysics in India ; Re-incarnation ; Bhakti or Devo» 
tion ; Vedanta ; The Vedanta in Indian Life ; The Mis¬ 
sion of the Vedanta; The Sages of India ; Christ, The 
Messenger; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism; The 
True Method of Social Reform ; The Reform of Caste ; 
Education on National Lines ; The Conquest of the 
World by Indian Thought; The HimAayas; Max 
Mfiller—A Vedantist; Japan Poems. Contains also 
Four Portraits. PRICE BS- TWO. 

To Suhacribsrs of the “ Indian Review^ ” Re, 1-3, 

O* A. Natesan & Co., 4, Bunkurama CfaettySt, Madras,. 





SEL.JSCTED WORKS : 

Bhnskrlt Text and BngUeh Translation 

By Ur, S. VENKATARAMANAN, b.a. 

Containing more than 700 verses in all and including> 
among others tba following:—Daksbinainuithi-Stotra 
Hari-fltnti, Dasasloki, Satasloki, Siidachara, Atmabodha,' 
Vakyavritti, Yakyasudha, Bvatmanirupanam> Aparoksha- 
uubhati. 

9 Bound in Cloth. Price Re. 1-8. 

To Subscribers^ of the ‘ * Indian Review,** Re. One. 


U NISH 7^ OS 


With Text in DevanaQiiyi, Sankara's Commentary and 
English Translation Published by 
V. C. SESHACHARI, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S, 

Yola. I. II. & V. Translated by SITARAMA SASTRIAR 
Vols. HI. & IV. Translaiod by Pandit QANQANATHA 


CLOTH BOUND 
1.—Isa Kena and Mundaka 
II. - - The Kalha & Prasna 
III.—The Chandogya— 

Part I—The First 4 Adhyayas 
lY.—The Chandogya— 

Part II—The last A Adhyayas.. 
Y.—Aitareya & Taittriya 


Rs. A. 

•..20 

Y* 1 B 

..2 0 

..18 

..14 


AYAILABLE FOR SALE SEPARATELY. 


O. A. Natosan^ Go., Suukuiama Chetty Street, Madras. 


A PILE OF USEFUL LITTLE BOOKS. 

Sombay Guardian We have to thank those most 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. G. A. Nateaan and Co., 
of Madras, for a pile of useful little books. This is the 
Arm that brings out The Indian Review. That 
firm has stepped entirely—out of tho oommoa run of 
Indian pubUoatioii8,and in place of supplying a market 
work which always affords room for fresh enterprise— 
it has created a market, hy boldly derising and turning 
out books which people ought to want and soon learn 
^ want. 



THE BHAGAVAD-GiTA 

With the text ih Devanagam and " 

AN English Translation 

BY MBS. ANNIE EESANT. 

Note *—It has long been my ambition to plaoo within 
reach of the English-roading public a cheap edition of 
the Bhagavad-Oita with the text in l^evanagari and an 
English translation of the same. Mrs, Annie Bosant, 
that warm and tried friend of India whose Sorvices to 
our land it were vain to count, has enabled me to realize 
that ambition by generously granting the use 6f her 
English translation. It is devoutly hoped that this great 
scripture of the Hindus will find a place in tbonsands of 
homes both in India and elsewhere.^G. A. NATESAN. 

Price per copyt As. 2 {Two). 

When ordering mention the number of copies. 
Stamps will not be received 

The Prabvtiha Bharaia. —In clearness of type, in size 
and shape, the book loaves nothing to be desired. We 
can heamly recommend it to all who M^ant a trustworthy 
pooket-jKlition of the Gita. 

The Modern Review. —Mr. Natesan is'bidding fair to be 
the Indian Boutlcdgo. This finely printed edition of a 
well-known and excellent translatioa has been here 
ofiored^at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indian home heart. « 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Stiobt, Madras. 

MRS. ANNIE B ESA NT* A sketch of her Life 
and her Services to India. With copious extracts from 
her epeechee and writings. With a portrait. 64 pages^ 
Price Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDINO. A stirring ap^al to Indians^ 
Suggestions for the huUding of the Indian Nation; 
Education as the basis of National life; National Uni* 
Yersities for India. Price Annas Two. 
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Q. A. NATfi&AN if GO'S FVlILlCATIONS. 
B0MS8H CHUNBER BBTT 8AYS:-**1 l»Te 

perused e greet portiou of the Congreee literatiica M 
published In e handy Tolume by the enterprising pub- 
usher, Mr. Natesan; and to those who desire- honestly 
to know the aims and aspirations of the educated men of 
India, 1 can honestly recommend a perusal of this 
^ Taluabjp publication. An honest critic will fled in this 
volume—from the first page to the last—a sincere 
d^ire to sup^rt and sustain the Government fay the 
g| co-operation of the people. 

THE INDIAN WITNESS :-a. A. Natesan A Ob., 
Madras, are making quite a name for themselves by their 
varied publications. 

SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K. G. I £.-8tudents 

of economics and of social science throughout the world 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for 
the admirable series ot little volumes containing all 
these valuable speeches and essays* 

THE KAISER-I-HIND :-All IndiaABhould feid 
exceedingly grateful for all these valua^ puhlioa- 
tions at cheap prices to Messrs, Natesan & Co. But we 
know liow ardent, modest, and sober a patriot is the 
head of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G. A. 
Natee^, who is an university graduate, is indeed a 
jewel in Madras and elsewhere in tbe publioatidns of 
cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 

* BOAbAT jSUABDIAMWe have to thank those 
nfost enterprising publishers, Messrs, G. A. Natesan and 
Co., of Madras, for a pile of useful HtUe hooks. This is 
the firm that brings out The Indian tUview, That 
firm has stepped enilrely-^out of the common run of 
Indian publioatioiiB,and in place of supplying a market"^ 
work which always affords room for fresh entorprise*- 
it has created a market, by boldly devising and turning 
out books which people ought to want and soon learn 
to want 
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G. A. Natesan A Co., Sunkurama Chetty Stteet, Madras. 









